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THE IDENTITY OF GLADWIN’S INFORMANT 
By Heten F. Humpurey 


In the spring of 1763, Detroit alone, of all the posts west of 
Fort Pitt withstood the onslaught of the Indian uprising which 
reduced one after another of the British holdings in the upper 
Ohio Valley and the country of the Great Lakes.’ 

Detroit was not to be overlooked in this attack, for Pontiae, 
chief of the Ottawas, was to reduce this post. The practice in all 
these attacks had been to surprise the garrison by treachery; at 
Detroit this was to be done at a council to which Pontiae and his 
chiefs were to come with sawed-off guns under their blankets. 
When the signal for attack was given, the Indians in council 
were to attack the officers, while those who had been stationed 
about the fort were to assist in destroying the garrison. 

Detroit differed from the other western posts, however, in 
that it did not yield to the treachery of the Indians. In some 
fashion the commandant, Major Henry Gladwin, had been 
warned of their plans, and stationed his soldiers under arms in 
preparation for a surprise attack. Observing this, during the 
council, Pontiae did not give the signal and the Indians retired 
and invested the post throughout the summer. By discovering 
the plot, Gladwin was enabled to avoid a surprise attack such 
as overwhelmed the other posts. The question arises as to how 
Gladwin learned of Pontiae’s plans. The person who disclosed 
them to him was responsible for saving the only British outpost 
in the lake country, and demonstrating that the English could 
make good the claims they established at the capitulation of 
Montreal. Many candidates have been suggested as deserving the 
name of savior of the post. Some of the stories describing the 
disclosure of the Indians’ plans seem founded on elements of fact, 

1 Francis Parkman, in his History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac (Boston, 1851), 
gave one account of how this came to be, but since his early edition many new docu- 


ments have come to light which show that the situation cannot be explained as simply 
as he did it in 1851. 
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while others are based on mere possibility, and it has never been 
satisfactorily established who told Gladwin of Pontiaec’s plans 
and enabled him to hold the post against Indian treachery. 

The first story to become widely known describing the source 
of Gladwin’s information involves an old Indian squaw named 
Catherine. On the afternoon of May 7, 1763, the day on which 
the plans of the chief were foiled, an accusation was made among 
the Indians that their plot had been disclosed by this old woman. 
Immediately she was summoned and taken before Gladwin, who 
is supposed to have said that she was not responsible for the dis. 
closure. The details of this episode vary in the different accounts 
in which it is related. 

A contemporary French journal of the siege of Detroit, whose 
authorship is disputed, gives one account of the story. Here the 
squaw was said to be a Sauteux woman of the Fox village. She 

yas accused of betraying the Indian plans, and was ordered 

brought before Pontiac. The savages then took her to Gladwin 
and enquired whether she had told him their plans. ‘‘Ils ne 
furent pas,’’ the journalist writes, laconically and somewhat ob- 
securely, ‘‘plus satisfait que Sils se fusent tenus tranquille.’’ 
The writer does not appear to believe that the Indians were 
justified in regarding Catherine as Gladwin’s informant. 

Lieutenant James MacDonald, in the journal-like letter he 
wrote to several individuals during the siege, gives the following 
account of the event: 


about 6. O’clock that afternoon, Six of their Warriors returned and 
brought an Old Squaw Prisoner, Alledging that she had given us 
false information against them; The Major declared she had never 
given us any kind of advice, they then insisted upon naming the 
author of what he had heard in regard to the Indians, which he De- 
clined to Do, but told them it was one of themselves, whose name he 
promised never to reveal, Whereupon they went Off, and carried the 
Old Woman Prisoner with them; When they arrived at their Camp 
their greatest Chief Seized on the Prisoner, and gave her three strok’s 
with a stick on the head which laid her flat on the Ground, and the 
2 [Robert Navarre], ‘‘ Journal ou Dictation d’une Conspiration’’ (MS. in Burton 
Collection, Detroit Public Library). Rudolph Worch and F. Krusty (trs.), ‘‘ The 
Pontiac Manuscript,’’ in Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections (Lansing, 1897- 
1917. Hereinafter cited as MPHC), VIII (1885), 277. R. Clyde Ford (tr.), [Robert 
Navarre’s?] Journal of Pontiac’s Conspiracy, 1763 (Detroit, 1912), 48-49. 
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whole nation Assembled round her and called repeated times Kill her 

Kill her.® 

Major Robert Rogers, who came to the fort in July with a 
relief expedition, compiled a journal of the earlier part of the 
siege, Which was apparently based on information from officers 
of the garrison who had been present when the trouble began. In 
it he tells the story of the squaw in much the same language as 
the MacDonald letter.‘ 

A slightly different version of the affair is told in the journal 
of John Porteous, a merchant at Detroit. He states that at a 
council of the Indians ‘‘it was inform’d or suspected, that Cath- 
erine an old Popish Squaw of the Poutewatomy Nation had dis- 
covered their Plot to the English ... upon which Six warriors 
... notwithstanding that the major had clear’d her of the accusa- 
tions they carried her to their camp where she got a general 
flogging.’’ ° 

Whereas these accounts merely relate the accusation of the 
squaw by the Indians, and her subsequent punishment, other 
sources actually call her the informant of the commandant. This, 
for example, is the case in the story told by a soldier who was 
not present at the siege and must have received his information 
second-hand. This writer probably relied on popular accounts of 
the events, since his narrative contains some glaring inaccu- 
racies. He says: ‘‘but Major Gladwin luckily got information of 
their design from an old squaw.’’ ® 

The popular tradition among the residents also attributed 
the disclosure to the squaw, as is shown by the narratives that 
several old people who had been present at the siege in their 
younger days related in their old age. Major Thompson Max- 
well, for instance, in an account of questionable authenticity, 
told about an Indian woman who favored the English and dis- 
closed the plot. He elaborates the story by saying that the squaw 
arrived with some elkskin mocassins for Gladwin. With these 

3 James MacDonald to Campbell, July 9, 1763 (MS. in Huntington Library). 

* Robert Rogers, ‘‘ Journal of the Siege of Detroit,’’ in Franklin B. Hough (ed.), 
Diary of the Siege of Detroit in the War with Pontiac (Albany, 1860), 126. 


‘John Porteous, ‘‘A Short Journal of the Siege of Detroit’’ (MS. in Burton 
Collection). 


6‘*Letter from an officer to his friend in this town Portsmouth, N. H., dated 
Fort Stanwix, June 24,’’ in New York Gazette, August 4, 1763. 
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the commandant was so pleased that he requested a second pair, 
and furnished her with the skin for them. She refused to take it, 
explaining that she would be unable to return it. When pressed 
for an explanation she divulged Pontiae’s plans.’ 

Likewise one of the French habitants, one Pettier, related 
from memory, many years after the siege, an account in which 
he said definitely that the designs of Pontiac were actually made 
known to the commandant by an old woman chief (sic) named 
Catherine, and that two messengers were sent who brought her 
to Pontiac. The latter accused her of her fault and beat her with 
his crosse, or ball stick.* An account told by another habitant, 
Mrs. Meloche, in 1824, also maintains that Gladwin was in- 
formed by an old Indian woman named Catherine.’ Jacques 
Parent, at the same time, said that the plot was revealed to some 
Pawnee wenches in the fort by the same squaw. He claimed that 
Pontiac himself told him this, and that the chief said he gave 
her a severe beating for it.’? These accounts can hardly be re- 
garded as reliable evidence, but they do indicate that this was 
the popular tradition which took form immediately after the 
siege. Therefore it would appear that at the time of the siege an 
old squaw was accused of disclosing Pontiac’s plans to Gladwin 
and punished for her supposed crime. The story of her guilt was 
the first to have a large printed circulation, to become known to 
a great number of people, and thus to gain extensive popular 
belief. 

In 1766, three years after Pontiae’s siege, Jonathan Carver 
visited Detroit and apparently heard this popular tradition from 
the local inhabitants. The first edition of his Travels appeared 
in 1778. Here he tells the story related by Maxwell of the Indian 
woman with the mocassins who reluctantly told Gladwin that 
Pontiac planned to surprise the garrison at the next day’s coun- 

7“*Major Thompson Maxwell’s Account of the Incursions of the Chieftain Pon 
tiack, including the Masssacre of the Mackinaw Garrison, the Battle of Bloody 
Bridge, and Some Observations of the General Appearance of the Territory when 
those Occurrences Took Place,’’ in MPHC, VIII (1885), 364. Parkman, in the ap- 
pendix to his History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac (Boston, 1851), calls this whole 
account of the war inaccurate and based largely on hearsay. Yet his story of the 
disclosure resembles that of Maxwell. 

8 C. C. Trowbridge, ‘‘Conspiracy of Pontiac,’’ in MPHC, VIII (1885), 359. 


® Ibid., 341. 
10 Tbid., 358. 
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cil. This story was not written in the original manuscript jour- 
nal which Carver kept at the time of his visit to Detroit. Ap- 
parently when he was later preparing this journal for publica- 
tion he added opposite the entry for July 13, 1766, a note con- 
cerning ‘‘a plan to cut off the garrison of Detroit with all the 
English traders, without hurting the French but this was timely 
discovered by the extraordinary vigilance and prudent conduct 
of Colonel Gladwin.’’** Even in this note he does not mention 
the informant. It is thus probable that he recalled the story of 
the squaw from his memory of local tradition, when, eventually, 
he wrote his Travels. But the reliability of Carver’s work has 
heen shown to be so doubtful that one hesitates to put much faith 
in his writings.** His account of the conspiracy and its disclosure 
was repeated by Schooleraft in 1821,’* by Thomas McKenney in 
1827,"° by Lewis Cass in 1834," and by James H. Lanman in 
1839." It was thus the generally accepted story of the plot until 
1851. 

In that year Francis Parkman published the first edition of his 
History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac and presented the story 
which has remained the popularly accepted version of the be- 
trayal of the plans of the Ottawa chief. This book has been re- 
garded as the classic account of the event —the Iliad of Pon- 
tiac’s war. When Parkman comes to establish the identity of the 
informer of Gladwin he seems to accept Carver’s story as a 
basis, but he does not confine himself to the rather prosaic tale 
of an old squaw which satisfied Carver. The squaw now be- 
comes a beautiful Indian maiden, and the mistress of the com- 
mandant. She is best described by Parkman himself : 

In the Pottawattamie village, if there be truth in tradition, lived 
an Ojibwa girl, who could boast a larger share of beauty than is 


11 Jonathan Carver, Three Years Travels through the Interior Parts of North 
America (London, 1778), 155-58. 

‘2Carver MS. Journals (photostats in Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul). 

13See Edward G. Bourne, ‘‘The Travels of Jonathan Carver,’’ in American His- 
torical Review (New York, 1895-), XI (1905-1906), 287-302. 

1s Henry R. Schooleraft, Narrative Journal of Travels through the Northwestern 
Regions of the United States (Albany, 1821), 56. 

‘S Thomas L. McKenney, Sketches of a Tour to the Lakes (Baltimore, 1827), 130. 

16 Lewis Cass, A Discourse Delivered at the First Meeting of the Historical So 
ciety of Michigan (Detroit, 1834), 30-31. 

‘7 James H. Lanman, History of Michigan (New York, 1839), 104. 
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common in the wigwam. She had attracted the eye of Gladwyn. He 
had formed a connection with her, and she had become much attached 
to him. On the afternoon of the sixth, Catharine — for so the officers 
called her — came to the fort, and repaired to Gladwyn’s quarters, 
bringing with her a pair of elk-skin mocassons, ornamented with por- 
cupine work, which he had requested her to make. There was some- 
thing unusual in her look and manner. Her face was sad and down- 
cast. She said little, and soon left the room; but the sentinel at the 
door saw her still lingering at the street corner, though the hour for 
closing the gates was nearly come. At length she attracted the notice 
of Gladwyn himself; and calling her to him, he pressed her to declare 
what was weighing upon her mind. Still she remained for a long time 
silent, and it was only after much urgency and many promises not to 
betray her, that she revealed her momentous secret.’* 


In the first edition, Parkman tells this tale without qualifica 
tion. In the 1868 and subsequent editions of his work, he ac- 
knowledges the existence of other traditions, and in a long foot- 
note shows the inaccuracy of Carver’s account; he calls atten- 
tion to the versions of Maxwell, Navarre, MacDonald, and to a 
tradition which placed the responsibility for the betrayal on a 
young squaw, who was not believed because of her familiarity 
with the private soldiers. One William Tucker is also mentioned 
as a possible source of information. The text still retains the 
original story of the beautiful maiden, and the note ends by ex- 
plaining that it was thought best to retain the passage and to 
add the necessary qualification. Parkman concludes his note 
with: ‘*The story is not without interest, and those may believe 
it who will.’’ * Despite the author’s care to add this qualification, 
it is the story of the beautiful Indian maiden which many of the 
readers willed to believe. 

The main authority for Parkman’s original story he found 
in a letter written to him by H. R. Schooleraft, which contained 
a traditional account given by one Henry Connor, who was an 
interpreter at Detroit for the United States government. This 
letter has not been found in the Parkman manuscripts in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, but the entry in Schooleraft’s 
journal for January 1, 1838, printed in his Personal Memoirs 


18 Parkman, Conspiracy of Pontiac (Boston, 1851), 193. 
19 Ibid., fourth edition revised, 1868, p. 194. 
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contains what is probably the same information as that in his 
letter to Parkman. Here he writes: 
In the recent trip to Flint River, Mr. Henry Connor told me one 
day that he had been acquainted with the Indian person who, in 1763, 
informed Major Gladwyn, the commanding officer at Detroit, of Pon- 
tiac’s conspiracy. The affair had other motives than Carver imagines. 
She thought more of saving the life of Major Gladwyn than of saving 
the whole Anglo-Saxon race. She had been a very handsome person in 
her youth, being nearly white, though of Indian blood. Owing to her 
gallantries, her husband had bit off her nose. When an old woman, 
she had become intemperate, and, on one of these ocecasions at a sugar 
camp on the Clinton River, she fell backward into a boiling kettle of sap, 
and thus perished. Truly ‘‘the way of the transgressor is hard.’’ *° 


Here, then, is the beginning and end of Parkman’s beautiful 
maiden, romantically attached to Gladwin, who saved the small 
garrison from the fate which Pontiac planned for it. The only 
evidence for her existence is the account given seventy-five years 
after the event and unsupported by any other testimony. 

This legendary tale has not only been widely distributed by 
the many editions of Parkman’s own work, but also it has been 
spread abroad through many written and pictorial repetitions 
of it.* In these can be seen the romanticism which guides tradi- 
tion developing the story from its rather prosaic element of 
truth to a picturesque fiction which has survived through its 
popular appeal. But there is another romantic myth explaining 
the plot’s disclosure which seems to have sprung forth full- 
grown from the heads of modern writers for which no contem- 
porary source either in a written statement or in a recorded 
tradition can be found. The heroine of this tale is a French girl 
named Angelique, daughter of one Antoine Cuillerier, dit Beau- 
bien, who was very much in the favor of the Indians. She is said 
to have learned at her father’s home that Pontiac planned to sur- 
prise the garrison at the proposed council. Angelique subse- 


20 Henry R. Schoolcraft, Personal Memoirs of a Residence of Thirty Years with 
the Indian Tribes of the American Frontiers (Philadelphia, 1851), 580. 

21 See [Mrs.] E. M. Sheldon, The Early History of Michigan (New York, 1856), 
842; Edward S. Ellis, The Life of Pontiac the Conspirator (New York, 1861), 34; 
Alfred C. Whitney, Pontiac, A Drama of Old Detroit, 1763 (Boston, 1910), ete. For 
a criticism of Parkman’s story see: Col. Charles Whittlesey, ‘‘Major Gladwyn and 
the Indian Girl,’’ in Fire Lands Pioneer (Norfolk, Ohio, 1858-78), VIII (1867), 9. 
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quently married one James Sterling, who was at the time of the 
siege a merchant in the fort, and her supporters claim that it 
was in order to save him that she reported to him what she had 
heard; he, in turn, repeated it to the commandant.” 

The first to be heard of Angelique after Detroit was surren- 
dered to the British was on the occasion of the ball given in 
honor of Sir William Johnson upon his arrival at the post in 
September, 1761. He refers to their meeting in his diary: ‘I 
opened the ball with Mademoisell Curie — a fine girl. We danced 
until five o’clock next morning.’’ ** Later, he himself gave a ball, 
and after this occasion he writes: ‘‘ Promised to write Mademoi- 
selle Curie as soon as possible my sentiments; there never was 
so brilliant an assembly here before.’’ ** Angelique herself did 
not soon forget the Indian agent, for nearly two years later 
Captain Donald Campbell wrote to Sir William: ‘‘I gave a ball 
on the Kings Birthday where a certain acquaintance of yours 
appeared to great advantage. She never neglects an opportunity 
of asking about the General, what says she, is there noe Indian 
Councils to be held here this Summer — I think by her talk Sir 
William had promised to return to Detroit. She desired I would 
present you her best compliments.’’** Nor did Sir William for- 
get his dancing partner, for just before the siege he wrote Glad- 
win: ‘‘T have not forgot the Powerful Effect of the Charms of the 
Lady who honours me with a place in her remembrance, & should 
be very happy in any opportunity which might offer of paying 
her my Devoirs.’’* If Angelique might have been inclined to 
forget Sir William’s graciousness, this was not the case with her 
fiance, for when the siege was over and Angelique had married 
James Sterling, the latter wrote Johnson and thanked him for 
his courtesies to his wife, and incidentally requested a place in 

22 Clarence M. Burton, ‘‘ Detroit under British Rule,’’ address to Detroit Women’s 
Club (typescript in Burton Collection). Also George Catlin, The Story of Detroit 
(Detroit, 1923), 43. 

23 Private Manuscript Diary Kept at Niagara and Oswego, 1759, by Sir William 
Johnson, in William L. Stone, The Life and Times of Sir William Johnson (Albany, 
1865), II, 459. 

24 Ibid., II, 463. 

25 Campbell to Johnson, June 9, 1762, The Papers of Sir William Johnson (Al- 
bany, 1921), III, 759. 

26 Johnson to Gladwin, April 8, 1763, ibid., 1925, IV, 81. 
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his employ; * although there is no doubt that a convincing array 
of circumstantial evidence can be assembled to substantiate the 
contention that Gladwin learned of Pontiac’s plans through An- 
velique and her fiance, no contemporary statement has been 
found to show that they had such a part in the affair. What, then, 
is this circumstantial evidence? 

Pontiae considered Antoine Cuillerier his ‘‘father come to 
life’? and as commandant of Detroit until the return of Bellestre, 
the former French commandant. Apparently Cuillerier knew 
of Pontiae’s plans for upon one occasion he said he would have 
been sorry only for Campbell and Sterling had Pontiae’s plans 
sueceeded.** It is therefore possible that Angelique may have 
had the same information and have conveyed it to the English 
through her fiance. 

According to Porteous, on May 10 there was held a council at 
the house of Cuillerier between the French and Indians to plan 
the reduction of the fort.** Another such council might have been 
held there the previous week, and Angelique could have over- 
heard it. Still further connection between the Cuillerier family 
and the Indians was provided by Angelique’s brother, who was 
one of the habitants who helped to instigate the plundering of 
the English by the savages. He carried messages between the 
Indians and the French and even offered to fight with them 
against the English.*° 

Gladwin himself wrote: ‘‘Mr. Sterling has been of use to me, 
if you think proper to indulge him with a pass to bring up some 
liquor for the garrison, it will be very acceptable.’’ ** Too much 
emphasis should not be laid on this, for Gladwin’s acknowledge- 
ment of the young man’s service might refer to certain other of 
his activities. For example, he was the merchant through whose 

27 Sterling to Johnson, April 27, 1765, Richard E. Day (comp.), Calendar of the 
Sir William Johnson Manuscripts in the New York State Library (Albany, 1909), 265. 

28 Court of Enquiry, August 9, 1763, Gage MSS. (in William L. Clements Li- 
brary, Ann Arbor). See also Charles Moore (ed.), ‘‘The Gladwin Manuscripts to- 
gether with an Introduction and an Historical Sketch of the Conspiracy of Pon- 
tiae,’? in MPHC, XXVII (1897), 641. 

2? John Porteous, ‘‘A Short Journal of the Siege of Detroit’’ (MS. in Burton 
Collection). 


8°Court of Enquiry, August 9, 1763, Gage MSS. See also MPHC, XXVII (1897), 
639. 


*1 Gladwin to Gage, November 19, 1763, Gage MSS. 
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efforts the much needed supplies were brought into the fort. 
When, moreover, the well-disposed French formed a militia to 
help the English they had chosen Sterling to act as their leader.” 

In a letter written by Major Henry Bassett (a later command- 
ant at Detroit) ten years after the betrayal of the Indian plot, 
comes the principal evidence of those who credit Angelique with 
its disclosure. Here he writes: ‘‘I beg to recommend Mr. James 
Sterling, who is the first Mercht. at this place, & a gentleman of 
good character, during the late war, through a Lady, that he 
then courted, from who he had the best information, was in part 
a means to save this garrison, this Gentleman is now married 
to that Lady & is connected with the best part of this Settle- 
ment.’’ ** It is altogether possible that when Bassett speaks of 
some service rendered by Sterling during the siege he was not 
referring at all to the disclosure of Pontiae’s conspiracy. Might 
he not, for instance, have been thinking of the following incident 
where help was certainly rendered by Angelique? On one ocea- 
sion, Sterling is reported by an anonymous diarist (Hay?) to 
have learned through Angelique that a messenger from the 
Illinois brought a rumor from a Spanish ship that peace had 
been made between the English and the French and also an 
order from the French commandant there that the inhabitants 
should stay out of the war until he verified the rumor.” This 
information was brought to the fort by Sterling and helped end 
French hostilities within the fort. This was, manifestly, of great 
advantage to Gladwin and his small garrison. Therefore, it 
might have been some such information as this which Sterling 
had from Angelique and to which Bassett referred, and it can- 
not be maintained that she was Gladwin’s informer until some- 
thing more definite can be found in a contemporary source to 
justify it. If the tale were true, it would be most unlikely that 
both written record and traditional legend would have over- 
looked so romantic a story, particularly when it can be seen, in 
the case of the Indian squaw, that tradition needed so little basis 


82 Hough, Diary of the Siege of Detroit, 53. 

88 Major Henry Bassett to General Fred Haldimand, August 29, 1773, Haldimand 
Papers (photostats in Burton Collection); see ‘‘ Haldimand Papers,’’ in MPHC, 
XIX (1892), 310. 

84 Hough, Diary of the Siege of Detroit, 53. This diary has been thought to be 
written by Jehu Hay, a member of the garrison at the time of the siege. 
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in fact to turn a dull old woman into a beautiful and romantic 
maiden. Until a contemporary statement proving the story is 
found, however, little more can be said than that it might possibly 
be true. 

The one contemporary manuscript which actually names Glad- 
win’s informant is the French diary attributed to Robert Na- 
varre, in which the punishment of the old squaw was described. 
The diarist does not believe that she disclosed the plot, but rather 
that it was the work of Mahiganne, an Ottawa brave who was 
dissatisfied with the plans of Pontiac, and who told Gladwin 
what the Indians planned. He refused to take presents for the 
information he gave, but requested that his identity be kept 
secret.*° This story is not repeated by any other contemporary 
document, but it does fit into the incident told by MacDonald and 
Rogers of Gladwin’s reply to the Indians who accused the old 
squaw, that the traitor was one of the Indians, whose name he 
had promised not to disclose. 

Still other persons are credited with the disclosure. One story, 
though of no apparent authenticity, is that of William Tucker, 
who, as a boy, had been adopted into an Indian family: his 
foster-sister, a young Indian maiden, is supposed to have warned 
him of Pontiae’s plans which he in turn related to the com 
mandant. This was told by Mrs. Shelden in 1856 * and repeated 
by Parker in 1891.*" They apparently took it from the footnote in 
Parkman’s fourth edition revised which has been referred to 
above, and which gives no authority whatsoever for the story. 

In the account of Charles Gouin, another of the narratives re- 
called in later years by habitants, the Frenchman maintained 
that his father, Thomas Gouin, sent to Campbell a messenger, 
Jaeques Chovin, with directions to desire him not to permit the 
Indians to enter the fort, and to inform him that treacherous 
designs were entertained by Pontiac, and that the pretended 
council was but a covering for them.** This, again, is nowhere 
substantiated. 

One of the most influential Frenchmen at Detroit, M. Bauby, 


85 Ford (tr.), Journal of Pontiac Conspiracy, 42-43. 

86 Sheldon, Early History of Michigan, 342. 

8? Warren Parker, ‘‘ Early History of Macomb County,’’ in MPHC, XVIII (1891), 
488, 


88 Trowbridge, ‘‘Conspiracy of Pontiac,’’ in MPHC, VIII (1885), 344. 
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is also held responsible for the disclosure of the plot. In a letter 
to Henry Bouquet, written the month after the siege, Ensign J, 
Price from Fort Pitt names Bauby.* He says, however, that he 
got the story from Christie, commandant at Presqu’Isle, who 
learned it ‘‘by a corporal who had it from Captain Newman’s 
mouth.’’ 

Obviously there are many persons who are said to have dis- 
closed the plot and so saved Detroit. But would it not seem that 
the person best fitted to identify the informer was Gladwin 
himself, who profited most by the betrayal? A closer consider- 
ation of the matter convinces one, however, that Gladwin would 
have had much to lose and nothing to gain by naming the per- 
son who aided him. Such a disclosure might not only have sub- 
jected his informer to the vengeance of the savages, but also 
could easily have blocked that avenue of information. Conse- 
quently it is not surprising to find that in his report to General 
Jeffrey Amherst, written a week after the visit of Pontiac, Glad- 
win merely says: ‘‘The 7th he Pontiac came, but I was luc[k|ily 
informed the Night before that he was coming with an intention 
to surprise us.’’ *° Nor is it surprising to find that the accounts 
of the event by other officers of the garrison are no more specific 
than is that of the commandant. The report which Robert Rogers 
made to Sir William Johnson, in which he described the squaw’s 
accusation, as has been stated above, records: ‘‘ We were private- 
ly informed of a Conspiracy formed against us by the Indians, 
particularly the Tawa Nation.’’* In the letters of Lieutenant 
James MacDonald the affair is referred to in the identical lan- 
guage of the Rogers Journal.” 

Another source of information is the writings of merchants at 
the fort. Although the letter-book of James Sterling records 
events prior to the siege and continues throughout the latter 
part of the uprising, there are no entries for the earlier and 
more dramatic part of the Pontiac War.* There is, nevertheless, 
an anonymous letter which was printed in a number of the 


39 Price to Col. Henry Bouquet, June 26, 1763, ‘‘ Bouquet Papers,’’ in MPHC, 
XIX (1892), 201. 


40 Gladwin to Amherst, May 14, 1763, Gage MSS. 

41 Robert Rogers, ‘‘Journal,’’ in loc. cit., 125. 

42 MacDonald to Gates, July 9, 1763 (in Huntington Library). 

43 Manuscript of the Sterling Letter-Book (in the William L. Clements Library). 
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contemporary newspapers, but which seems upon internal 
evidence to have been written by Sterling. This letter says 
nothing about the source of the disclosure, but merely re- 
fers to: ‘‘Major Gladwin, who had information on the evening 
before the Indians were determined to fall upon and murder the 
officers in council.’’ ** Had Sterling himself been Gladwin’s in- 
formant, it would have been most improbable that he would have 
told anyone. This applies as well to the writings of John Por- 
teous, another young Detroit merchant, whose journal indicates 
that Gladwin learned of Pontiae’s intentions through ‘‘the be- 
havior of our worthy friends the French, many of whom being in 
the Council with the savages every day at their camp since their 
arrival from their winter quarters.’’ Again he says: ‘‘The ma- 
licious designs have been a long time too evident not to be 
fear’d or guarded against... Major Gladwin far from overlook- 
ing this doubtful behavior, or any small hints he has had of it, 
did all that was possible.’’ * And in a letter to his parents writ- 
ten the following fall, he merely says: ‘‘The Major had intel- 
ligence the evening of the 6th what the ensuing day was ordained 
to produce.’’ ** The source of this intelligence he does not men- 
tion. 

One narrative made by an old habitant which contributed 
something besides the squaw story serves perhaps to explain 
the nature of the ‘‘small hints’’ to which Porteous refers. Ga- 
briel St. Aubin related in 1824 that his mother, before the fa- 
mous vouncil, visited the Ottawa village and saw the sawed-off 
guns. She told LaButte, an interpreter, and he relayed it to 
Gladwin, who, the narrative claims, did not believe the report 
until she convinced him that the danger was near.” 

These accounts of what took place, made by people who were 
actually on the spot at the time, and recorded by them soon 
enough afterward for it still to have been fresh in their minds, 
show only what might reasonably be expected: That those who 
wished to keep the source of Gladwin’s information secret did 
not disclose it, while others were apparently unable to do so. 

4*Sterling to [?], July 9, 1763, in Pennsylvania Gazette, August 18, 1763, and 
other contemporary newspapers. 

+5 Porteous, ‘‘A Short Journal of the Siege of Detroit’’ (in Burton Collection). 


46 John Porteous to his Parents, November 20, 1763 (in Burton Collection). 
** Trowbridge, ‘‘Conspiracy,’’ in MPHC, VIII (1885), 351. 
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The only definite accusation made by anyone who was present at 
the time remains the unsubstantiated attribution of the guilt 
to Mahiganne. 

What then can actually be said in regard to the problem of 
the person who told Gladwin that Pontiae planned his ruin! 
Gladwin, already noted, says that he was ‘‘luckily informed.” 
Who was his informant? 

There is no reason to believe that the informant was the 
beautiful Indian maiden of whom Parkman, if not Gladwin, was 
enamoured. There is no convincing evidence that the garrison 
was prepared because of the warning of the beautiful Angelique. 
These romantic tales exist and the element of fact or of prob 
ability upon which each is based is quite apparent. Yet they can- 
not be regarded as accurate or historical until more convincing 
proof is found than has heretofore been advanced. That an old 
Indian squaw was accused of betraying the plot and punished 
for her supposed guilt is in all probability true. That she actually 
warned the garrison of Pontiac’s plans has yet to be satisfactor- 
ily shown, although there is no doubt that this soon came to be 
accepted by popular tradition as the truth. Navarre’s contention, 
if it be indeed his, that the plot was laid bare by a disgruntled 
Indian, Mahiganne, has been neither substantiated nor dis- 
proved. He may indeed have been partially or wholly the source 
of Gladwin’s information. Again there is probably little doubt 
that hints of an attack by the Indians seeped into the fort as they 
ordinarily did before such an affair. Gladwin had been known to 
depend on such intelligence before. These hints may have come 
partially from the French habitants, partially from the inter- 
preters, and partially from the conduct of the Indians them- 
selves. 

Who disclosed the plot to Gladwin is not known. If he did not 
say who his informant was, it was probably because he did not 
want it known. One hundred and seventy-five years after the 
council which was to have lost the last English outpost in the 
West, there is only known what Jeffrey Amherst was told in 1763: 
that Gladwin was privately informed of the plot. Some things 
which Amherst could not have known in 1763 are, however. 
known today about the significance of Gladwin’s information. It is 
evident that the warning he received permitted the garrison to 
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have a chance against their enemies which their comrades at 
other posts did not have. Had the soldiers at Detroit been sub- 
jected to a surprise attack, they would have had no more chance 
of surviving than had the garrisons at the other western forts. 
And it is difficult to exaggerate the importance of the fact that 
Detroit was saved from the Indians. 

Pontiae sued for peace the end of October, 1763, and although 
there was spasmodic fighting at Detroit until Bradstreet came 
through to establish peace in the summer of 1764, the active 
siege came to an end shortly after the earlier date. On October 
7 the royal proclamation had been issued which was to indicate 
the colonial policy that was pursued in America until its ulti- 
mate results helped to produce the American Revolution. This 
proclamation established a vast Indian territory, beyond whose 
eastern boundaries no new English settlements might be estab- 
lished, and was part of a policy which ultimately involved the 
centering of the Indian trade at certain posts within that terri- 
tory; within this territory lay the post at Detroit. Now the In- 
dians had understood that the westerly posts had been garri- 
soned only as a war-time measure, and that they were to be 
abandoned at the end of hostilities. To retain the good will of 
the savages, it was determined to maintain for the trade only 
those posts which were most suitable on the basis of their loca- 
tion and ease of defense. Would Detroit be abandoned, or would 
it be retained as a military outpost and center of Indian trade? 
Its suitable location as a trading post had been long recognized. 
But a favorable location was not enough to determine the desir- 
ability of a post as a trading center in 1763. It had to be capable 
of being defended as well. There had been some talk of abandon- 
ing all the forts because of the expense of their defense. But 
Gladwin had proved that Detroit could hold out against a siege 
as difficult to withstand as any which the Indians might again 
attempt. Although the commercially strategic position of De- 
troit would in the long run have determined its importance, it is 
possible that it might have been abandoned after the Indian war 
had it not been shown that the fort could be defended. Therefore 
when it was decided which posts were to be retained, Detroit was 
among those named to become centers of Indian trade.“ 


*8Gage to Johnson, February 3, 1766, Gage MSS. ‘‘And I am glad likewise to 
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Gladwin’s triumph indicated, in addition, that the English 
could maintain a post which was beyond the protection of Fort 
Pitt and the chain of forts in western Pennsylvania, and so 
make good their claims to the West, which the Treaty of Paris 
could establish in theory only. If Detroit had fallen in 1763, a 
reconquest would have been necessitated and the military contro] 
of the English in the West after the capitulation of Montreal 
would have been broken. It is quite conceivable that the English 
might not have undertaken the reconquest at least for several 
vears had they not been encouraged by the sight of Detroit’s 
successful resistance. Thus the bravery and courage of the gar- 
rison at Detroit preserved the continuity of English military 
rule throughout the whole region of the upper lakes. 

It is impossible to establish with any certainty the identity o! 
the individual who saved Detroit from Pontiae’s surprise attack, 
but it is hard to resist the conclusion that by so doing he in all 
probability saved the whole Northwest for the English and gay; 
Detroit a firm foundation as the safest and most valuable trad- 
ing post on the upper lakes, and so began the long chain of events 
which have culminated in the commercial importance of Detroit 
of today. 


perceive that the Abandonning Some of the Posts would be agreeable to the In- 
dians, as I do intend in the Spring to Abandon Several, and only keep up Oswego, 
Niagara, F, Erie, Detroit, and Michilimackinac.’’ 








REGISTRATION AND DISFRANCHISEMENT UNDER 
RADICAL RECONSTRUCTION ! 


By Wiiuiam A. Russ Jr. 


When Congress moved, in February, 1867, to thrust disfran- 
chisement upon a South which had refused to accept the Four- 
teenth Amendment, the realization dawned on thousands of 
leaders in that section that, politically speaking, they were about 
to be ushered into the limbo of forgotten men. Many had, it is 
true, foreseen such a punishment, but thousands had stubbornly 
convinced themselves that the North would never dare to impose 
such a penalty upon men who had given their all in a just, though 
unsuecessful, cause. When the white leaders finally perceived 
that their lease on political power at the South was fast coming 
to a close, a frantic heart-searching seized all rebels forthwith. 
Whom would it affect? How many political futures were to be 
blotted out forever? Was there not some technicality through 
which one might retain the franchise, the dearest privilege of 
citizenship? Men who had seldom voted and who had thought 
most lightly of the right to hold office began to look, all too late, 
upon these rights as the most precious in their possession — 
especially when it became clear that their own disfranchisement 
would produce negro rule in their communities. An investigation 
of the psychological reactions of these thousands who were sud- 
denly thrust into the position of aliens is an extremely interest- 
ing study: it deals with documents that derive from the fears 
and heart-aches of a people, who, having recently suffered the 
bitter disappointment of military defeat, see themselves again 
on the rack, awaiting another turn of the screw. 

At once the query arose: Who are disfranchised? From all 
sections, it came, in letters to northern radicals, in editorials, in 
speeches. ‘‘We confess our inability to answer them satisfac- 

1 This article is an excerpt from an unpublished doctoral dissertation, ‘‘ Congres- 


sional Disfranchisement, 1866-98,’’ presented to the department of history of the 
Unive rsity of Chicago, August, 1933. 
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torily,’’ said the New Orleans Times. ‘‘The courts or Congress 


must decide them.’’ Trouble was bound to arise, this paper felt, 
over the phrase ‘‘giving aid and comfort’’: What was this, and 
what acts did it comprise? * Those who were holding office feared 
eviction, with consequent loss of income, and began to send a 
barrage of inquiries to radicals in Congress, asking if they 
would be forced to leave their jobs. Sherman, who played an 
important part in phrasing the first reconstruction law, was be- 
sieged by numerous letters. His answer usually was like that 
sent to Judge Benjamin F. Porter, of Greenville, Alabama: 
‘*Your State officers can still perform their functions until Su- 
perseded by State Government organized under new law.”’ 
Another of Sherman’s correspondents said there was uncer- 
tainty ‘‘as to the exact intention of Congress in passing the 
Military bill as to who should be disfranchised by its provi- 
sions.’’ If it disabled merely those in office during the rebellion, 
that was simple, but if not, it ‘‘would seem to disfranchise in- 
stanter [sic] all persons who had ever taken an oath of alle- 
giance to the United States and afterwards given aid or Comfort 
to the rebellion.’’ * Which was correct? J. T. Bothwell, of Augus- 
ta, had been a member of the Georgia legislature in 1842 and 
justice of an inferior court during the rebellion.’ Was he dis- 
franchised? John M. Burke, of Wileox County, Alabama, who 
had been a Whig all his life, tried to defend his rebellious actions. 
In asking for release from his disabilities he said: 
You will See that my becoming a Senator was to put down Nulification 
[sic] — which it took 4 months hard labor to do, this prineipal [sic} 
of Nulification — was Equivaelant [sic] to Secession, I have looked 
back upon this act of My life with pride and approbation, & for the 
very best thing I ever done, as a public man, to be now Cast away by 
my Country for that act — Seems to me to be a hard ease.® 
An attorney of Suffolk, Virginia, John R. Kelly, who had been a 
member of the state legislature in 1849-52 but who had held no 
civil or military office under the Confederacy, declared: ‘* Yet my 


2 February 23, 1867. 

8 March 5, 1867, in Sherman MSS. (in Library of Congress), CX VI, 26914. Als 
in New York Tribune, March 19, 1867. 

4 William Williams to Sherman, March 8, 1867, Sherman MSS., CXVII, 26972. 

5 Ibid., March 16, 1867, CX VIII, 27225. 

6 Jbid., March 17, 1867, CX VIII, 27256. 
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wishes were with the South as every descent [sic] man was among 
us... one half the present so called ‘Union Men’ in our midst, are 
much more disloyal than those men now considered disloyal dur 
ing the war, and have become blatant Union Men.’’ He asked re 
lease from his disability because he cheerfully accepted the re- 
sults of the war.’ 

Thus was Sherman in the course of several weeks, enfiladed 
with requests, questions, and appeals, regarding the extent of 
the disfranchisement then being legislated into effect.* Many of 
these letters pointed out that the law contained defeets which 
would later have to be remedied; others spoke the words of men 
frantie and disturbed at the thought of what disqualification 
would mean to them. But it should not be thought that Sherman 
alone was being propagandized. All the radicals, including Sum- 
ner, received numerous appeals and most of them were of the 
same character.® 


The question was also being canvassed in the newspapers, for 
no one seemed to understand the intentions of Congress in the 
laws as passed. ‘‘ Who Can Vote’’? asked the New Orleans Cres 
cent, in its issue of March 27, 1867, and answered rather hope- 


fully that the southern case was not lost, for the law did not 
exclude mayors, aldermen, recorders, sheriffs, clerks of courts, 
constables, and justices of the peace; there was still a chance of 
outvoting the negro, if all who could, would register. Even the 
Charleston Mercury was cheerful when it quoted a legal opinion 
printed in the Atlanta New Era on the question as to who were 
disabled. It reminded its readers that no local officers were in- 
cluded if they had never taken an oath to the United States; that 
no one who was under 21 before the war or 27 now was disabled; 
that no militia officer was disqualified; and that the mass of the 
people could vote.*® 

7 March 17, 1867, Sherman MSS., CXVIII, 27260. 

8 For more letters to Sherman see ibid., CX VII, 27113; CXVIII, 27299, 27328 
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27345, 27311, 27266, 27346; CXIX, 27524, 27408, 27418, 27423, 27428; OXX, 27748, 
27791. 

®See Sumner MSS. (in Widener Library, Harvard University), CLXXXIV, 112, 
125, 126, 129, 138, 166, 172, 175, 183. 

° March 28, 1867. See letter of Henry Wilson to an inquirer, saying that the rank 
and file of the rebel army were not disfranchised, provided they had never taken an 
oath to the United States. Printed in Charleston Mercury, March 28, 1867. 
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But by the end of March the problem had become a more prac- 
tical one. It was now the duty of the commanders, as they or- 
ganized their districts in preparation for registration, to dis- 
franchise, by their own interpretation of the loosely-drawn laws, 
sufficient whites to provide radical governments. The actual dis- 
franchising was done in the registration of voters; hence, regis- 
tration was the key-stone of the whole congressional plan.’ As 
the New York Evening Post said on April 4, 1867: ‘*The work 
of registering is of greatest importance. It is the foundation on 
which is to rest the whole work of reconstruction.’’ Since this 
was true, the first task, and a difficult one, was to secure loyal 
Unionist registrars who could be depended upon to interpret the 
laws as the radicals wished. Most of the commanders tried to get 
men who were original Unionists; that is, men who could take 
the test-oath of July 2, 1862. But some tainted persons were will- 
ing to take it in order to get the jobs as registrars. J. M. Schofield 
in the First District had his assistant adjutant general reply to an 
inquiry from the president of the Board of Registration at 
Bowling Green, Virginia, ‘‘that he does not see how any person, 
who has not always been loyal to the United States, Can Con- 
scientiously take that oath, which is regarded as the test of 
loyalty of him who takes it.’’** It was later decided that, since 
some rebels were trying to secure these jobs, the holding of any 
office, no matter how small, under a rebel government, disquali- 
fied a man from acting as registrar.** In spite of such precau- 
tions, some doubtful persons secured registering jobs, for, as late 
as June 13, two registrars at Harrisonburg, Virginia, decided 
that they were uncertain about their right to serve, sinee they 

11 For full details regarding appointments to registering boards, instructions t 
the boards, and decisions in doubtful cases in the First District see Special Orders 
1867-68, First Military District, which is volume 34 of the district series. For the 
Second District: Letters Sent, 1867-68, Bureau of Civil Affairs, Second Military Dis- 
trict. For Louisiana, see Letters Sent, Civil Affairs, Inspector General’s Office, Fifth 
Military District, April 22 to November 23, 1867. Also for the Fifth District, Letters 
Sent, Civil Bureau F.M.D., I, which gives the same information for Texas, from 
March 28, 1867 to May 27, 1869. (All of these papers are in the Old Records Divi- 
sion, Adjutant-General’s Office, Department of War, Washington.) For a digest of 
the orders and instructions in the Five Districts, see Edward McPherson, Handbook of 
Politics for 1868 (Washington, 1868), 316 ff. 

12§. F. Chalfin to Brev. Col. John O. Droyer, April 24, in Letter Books, First 
District, I, 65. 

18 Chalfin to Col. George B. Carse, May 10, ibid., 105. 
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had voted for the ordinance of secession under compulsion. Scho- 
field ruled, however, that if they could take the oath, they were 
not disfranchised ‘‘for having voted under compulsion.’’ ** The 
same decision was made regarding Isaac Leftwich, of Wytheville, 
a registering officer, who had been a member of the legislature 
before the war and who then had voted for secession under eom- 
pulsion.’® Schofield’s decisions regarding individual cases of dis- 
franchisement were usually based on whether duress and com- 
pulsion had been exerted.” 

In the Second District, Daniel E. Sickles seems to have per- 
mitted some persons who were stained with disloyalty to be 
registrars, for the Philadelphia Press protested earnestly 
against his letting registration fall into the hands of rebels, 
such as James L. Orr, the Johnson governor of South Carolina. 
On April 12 Governor Orr had decided either to take things into 
his own hands or else to aid Sickles in finding qualified men to 
serve, for he ordered all clerks, sheriffs, ordinaries, and masters 
in equity to send in the names of four persons from each local 
district who could take the oath and who might act as managers 
of elections, ‘‘if they can be found... You will also designate 
the precincts where there is no competent person able to take 
the oath.’’?’ This order looked like an attempt to get the regis- 
tration into the hands of sympathizers who would register as 
many southerners as possible; at any rate, Sickles issued a cir- 
cular on May 18 ordering all post commanders to nominate for 
registrars men who could take the oath and no others.** These 
were finally apppointed on July 19. That Sickles was hard put 
to find candidates who were both available and competent, not 
only for registrars, but for other offices, is clear from a cipher 
telegram of June 17 which he sent to Grant: 

14Chalfin to Lt. Col. H. S. Reed, ibid., 253. 

15 Chalfin to Leftwich, ibid., 282. 

16 See cases of August 7, ibid., 541. The questions of duress and intent will re 
ceive discussion later. 

17 May 2, 1867. 

’See General Orders, Second Military District, Vol. XX of district series, 
42-44, 58, 143. See also the case of a registering officer who asked permission to 
resign because he had taken the oath, not understanding he was disfranchised. His 
request was granted. Registration Endorsements — Bureau of Civil Affairs, Second 


Military District, Vol. XLIII of series, 4. This book is full of letters from indi 
viduals, each of whom inquires about his own particular status. 
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Sixth Section of first military government act authorizes the removal 
of nearly every civil officer in the south. From governors down, not 
more than one in twenty could take the oath if required to do so by a 
military order of three lines. This may become necessary to the sue- 
cessful execution of the reconstruction measures.’® 


In the Fourth District the conscientious Edward O. C. Ord 
found difficulty in securing loyal men, for, as early as March 27, 
he wrote from Vicksburg to James A. Rawlins that ‘‘from what 
I can learn, there are but few counties in this State where loyal 
men can be found to perform the duties of registering voters.’’* 
On April 15 he asked Governor Isaac Murphy, of Arkansas, for 
the names, from each local district, of six reliable Union men 
who were eligible to act as registrars. Four must have seen ser- 
vice in the northern army and two were to come from their 
individual counties.** Ord was extremely cranky about requiring 
all appointees to take the iron-clad oath and sent dozens of let 
ters notifying constables, justices of the peace, sheriffs, and 
other officers that they must take the oath or leave office. ** In his 
report of September 27 he said: 

It is difficult to find competent men who can qualify to fill vacancies 
in the civil offices, some of which are vacant for want of such. ... Ina 
majority of the counties of my district there are but very few men who 
can take the test oath, and these are not disposed to defy public 
opinion by accepting office unless supported by a military force after- 
wards.** 

The problem of filling registering offices in the Fifth Military 
District can best be shown by a hastily written manuscript, dated 
New Orleans, August 23, 1867, in the handwriting of Major 
George A. Forsyth. It was inserted in the middle of a volume 
which contains blank test-oaths and printed copies of the special 
orders for that year. It tells its own story of how disfranchise- 
ment was limiting the number of available office-holders. 


Cireular. For the information of Supervising officers only. 
The Supervising officers of the Boards of Registers throughout this 


19 Senate Executive Documents, 40 Cong., 1 Sess., no. 14, p. 58. 

20 Tbid., 136-37. 

21 Letter Book A., Headquarters Fourth Military District, I of series. 

22 For instance see Letters Sent, Civil Affairs, Fourth District, XXV, 211. See als 
pages 149 and 247, 

23 House Executive Documents, 40 Cong., 2 Sess., II, part 1, no. 1, pp. 377-78. 
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State, and a number of the Boards of Registers, also, having Stated 
that they cannot find a Sufficient number of persons who can qualify 
as Commissioners of election by taking the oath prescribed in Cir- 
cular No. 5, from these Head Quarters, Supervising officers are hereby 
directed to Select in the various parishes, where Commissioners Cannot 
be found who can qualify by taking the Said oath, the ablest men they 
ean find for the position of Known loyal proclivities who are registered 
voters. . 

Great care should be taken in the selection of these men and all 
Colored citizens who are appointed as Commissioners should be se- 
lected from among the most intelligent and best Known of their class 
in the parish in which they reside. 

As Soon as the commissioners in their various parishes are ap- 
pointed, Supervising officers will notify these Hd Qrs. and if at any 
point within their Districts they have reason to apprehend trouble 
on the day of Election they will at once report the Same to these Head 
Quarters.** 


Once registrars were appointed, then began what the National 
Intelligencer *° called the ‘‘Arbitrariness of Petty Officials’? — 
the little despots, the registrars. These were somewhat re 
strained in their judgments until the law of July 19, which made 
their decisions — for all practical purposes — final. In the First 
District,** General Orders 28 of May 13 had given directions for 
registration and had laid down the duties of these officers. 
On June 3, in Orders 34, those disfranchised were listed for the 
guidance of registering officials. These instructions were nothing 
more than Schofield’s interpretation of the two reconstruction 
laws as he saw them. Other commanders gave other interpretat- 
tions.” The instructions ran something as follows: (1) All who 
had ever taken an oath of office to the United States, and had 
then rebelled were disabled. But no one was disfranchised for 
rebellion, unless he formerly held an office, state or national. (2) 
Executive and judicial officers ** in Virginia were governor, lieu- 

24In the records of the Fifth District. 

May 2, 1867. 

26 The process of registration and disfranchisement can best be told by giving 
special space to this district, since the records are more complete. 

*? General Orders, Headquarters, First Military District, I, 1867, XXXVII of 
series. Cf. a similar minute list of directions for final revision of the registration 
books in the Seeond District, issued October 31, 1867. General Orders, Second Dis- 
trict, XXII, 318 ff. 


28 The question as to who were judicial and executive officers vexed the generals 
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tenant-governor, secretary of state, first and second auditors, 
register of the land office, state treasurer, attorney-general, 
judges (of the Court of Appeals, cireuit courts, courts of hust- 
ings, and county courts) mayors, recorders, aldermen of in- 
corporated towns and all ‘‘who are ex-officio Justices, Coroners 
of towns and Counties, Escheators, Inspectors of Tobacco, flour 
and other commodities.’’ *® (3) All were disfranchised who vol. 
untarily engaged in rebellion; however anyone who was forced 
to participate, ‘‘but avoided as far as possible, doing hostile acts, 
and escaped from that Army as soon as possible, cannot be said 
to have engaged in the rebellion.’’ (4) All officers of the Con- 
federate or State governments whose ‘‘functions were of a 
nature to aid in prosecuting the war, or maintaining the hostile 
character of these Governments’’ and all who had voted for 
secession or had given aid and comfort, were disfranchised. (5) 
All who had voluntarily furnished supplies (such as food, cloth- 
ing, arms, and horses) or who had lent money, had, within the 
meaning of the law, given ‘‘aid and comfort,’’ and therefore 
were disabled. (6) ‘*To give individual soldiers food or clothing 
enough to relieve present suffering, or to minister to the sick 
or wounded, are simple acts of charity or humanity, and do not 
constitute giving aid or comfort to the enemy. A parent may give 
his son who belongs to the hostile Army, food and clothing for 
his own use but if he gives him a gun, horse, or other thing to be 
from the start. General Griffin, of the Texas district, on April 3, asked about it 
‘* Webster distinctly Says that Sheriffs and Constables are executive.’’ Griffin to Gen 
G. A. Forsyth, Seeretary for Civil Affairs, Letters Sent, Civil Bureau, LIII (V 
Fifth District series). So troublesome did it become to answer all inquiries as t 
what executive and judicial offices were, that Ord, on September 10, declined to 
answer any more queries because ‘‘the law gives the power and makes it the duty 
of the Boards to decide upon the question. . . .’’ He told them ‘‘to take the law 
of Congress for their guide and decide individual cases accordingly’’ —an order 
which gave the registering boards unleashed power. Ord to Gen. O. H. Smith, com 
mander of Arkansas, in Letters Sent, Civil Affairs, Fourth District, XXV, 227. 

29 In the Second District, notaries public were not disfranchised, but commissioners 
of free schools and of roads were, because they ‘‘belong to the general system 
State laws for the Sake of uniformity throughout the State. The funds from which 
they are supported though derived from special localities, are raised through th 
State tax levy, they are therefore to be regarded as among the class subject to dis- 
qualification, — These Classes of officers belong to the administration of the Civil 
Government of the State and any of them who afterwards aided or countenanced the 


rebellion are disfranchised.’’ Opinion of A. J. Willard, in charge of the Bureau of 
Civil Affairs in Registration Opinions, Second District, L, 2 
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used for hostile purposes he thereby gives aid and comfort to the 
enemy.”’ 

These directions seemed to be explicit enough, yet when the 
registrars began confronting the applicants, they found that such 
explanations did not go very far. Later orders provided that 
commonwealth attorneys, sheriffs, and constables —who had 
taken the oath before the war and had then rebelled — were not 
disfranchised, because they had not held executive or judicial 
ofices.*° A mail earrier was not disfranchised,": but a man who 
had graduated from Annapolis was.” Naturalized citizens who 
took the oath, then rebelled, were not disabled.** County clerks 
were not affected; ** moreover ‘‘the holding of the offices of Jus- 
tice of the Peace, or Commissioner of Revenue, during the War, 
does not disfranchise a person, unless they [sic] committed Some 
hostile act, which might be considered as participating in rebel 
lion.’’ ** Nor were those disabled who had been overseers of the 
poor under rebel rule, because such officers had not aided the 
rebellion. Since no legal government existed in Virginia, the 
Alexandria Constitution disfranchised no one. The President’s 
pardon restored civil, not political rights. Postmasters were 
disfranchised because the functions of such officers were of a 
nature to aid in prosecuting the war; but deputy postmasters 
and mail contractors were not, unless they had taken an oath 
to the United States. Trustees and sergeants of towns were not 


Chalfin to Capt. G. R. Chandler, June 13, in Letter Book, First District, I, 252. 

11 Ibid., 293. See also page 283. 

2 Tbid., 294, 

33 The question of the right of naturalized persons to register came up with some 
frequency in Louisiana. On May 25, General James Forsyth, Acting Assistant In- 
spector-General, wrote to the chairman of the Board of Rapides Parish: ‘‘ Persons 
who were naturalized prior to the Rebellion, and afterwards served in the Rebel 
Army are not for so serving, disfranchised. — A man that has once been naturalized 
annot possibly take out naturalization papers in any Court the second time. If a 
man does take out, as you report, a second set of papers, he perjures himself in so 
loing, as he has to swear in open court that he is an alien, when he is truly a nat- 
iralized citizen.’’ In another case, C. Hervé was refused registration by Forsyth 
ecause he had not behaved as his naturalization papers said he ought to; that is, 
‘as @ man attached to the principals [sic] of the Constitution.’’ Letters Sent, Civil 
\ffairs, Inspector General’s Office, Fifth Military District, XCVI, 27, 32. On such de 
cisions see the criticism of the Charleston Courier, August 20, 1867. 

4 Letter Book, First District, I, 300. 

‘Ibid., 307. 
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disqualified unless they had engaged in administering justice 
and thus had become judicial officers. Town councilmen and 
deputy clerks were not affected. People from Maryland who had 
joined the rebellion before the law of disfranchisement in that 
State was enacted were not disfranchised in Virginia; but they 
were if they had continued in the rebellion after the law was 
passed.** Voting for secession under duress did not disable. 
One who had never held office before the war but had served j 
the secession convention and had then rebelled was not disfray 
chised.* 

A man who had been conscripted into the army after serving 
in a small state office was not disfranchised ‘‘if after being Con. 
scripted you made every effort to escape from the Service of the 
Confederate Government.’’ ** The mayor of Lynchburg was told 
that ‘‘the taking of the Oath to Support the Constitution of the 
United States, is immaterial as to State Officers, and that hold 
ing the Office of Mayor, and Subsequent participation in r 
bellion, works disfranchisement.’’ ** A man, who had voted for 
secession through fear, who when about to be conscripted had 
volunteered in order to select a regiment which he could desert 
easily, who had proceeded to desert and who had then gone int 
federal employ, was not disabled.** Another such knotty problem 
was the case of a postmaster who had voted for secession 
through fear, had opposed it in every way he could, had held the 

86 Cf. the order of Gen. Griffin, in Texas, to the supervisor of the Thirteenth Reg 
tration District, that Missouri and Tennessee disfranchised all who had rebelled, 
‘‘and not one must be allowed to register.’’ Letters Sent, Civil Bureau, F.M.D 
LIII, 72. See also Enoch D. Rushing, member of the registering board of Ind 
pendence County, Arkansas, to Sumner, July 1, to ask if all were to be registered 
who were willing to swear they had never been disfranchised for rebellion. Two hu 
dred men of the county, he said, had been disfranchised by Missouri and Tennesse 
and they were the balance of power in this county. Should he register them? Ir 
Sumner MSS., CLIV, 194. 

37 This is a summary of ‘‘ Decisions upon questions relative to disfranchisement,”’ 
in Report of Schofield, October 5, 1867, House Exec. Does., 11, part 1, no. 1, pp. 292 7 
For other cases see Letter Book, First District, I, 331, 349, 369, 383, 526, 562. 

88 Letter Book, First District, I, 419. 

389 Tbid., 424. Ord told Hon. A. L. Dabney, of Raymond, Mississippi, who wanted 
to know if acting as mayor during the war disqualified him from accepting office now 
as a probate judge, that he did ‘‘not consider the matter . . . worthy of further 
notice.’’ Letters Sent, Civil Affairs, Fourth District, XXV, 235. 

40 Letter Book, First District, I, 499. 
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» 


office of constable, and, in this capacity, instead of arresting 


deserters had aided them — he was not disfranchised." 

Such decisions make it clear that in disputed eases, which had 
to be settled on the basis of the presence or absence of fear or 
the applicants said there had been duress, it could not be dis- 
proved.” It was a loop-hole that no law could sew up. On August 
8 it was decided that ‘‘A person who Aided the rebellion, or 
yoted for the ordinance of Secession, or for its ratification, under 


duress, some rebels probably committed mental perjury; for, if 


compulsion, or duress, and not of his own free will, will not 
be considered disfranchised for holding office before the War.’’ * 


1 


The same attitude is evident in the decision that, on the part of 
local officials, past disloyalty was not to be regarded as being 
present disloyalty, but ‘‘present or recent conduct and official 
influence, are the only Questions to be considered.’’ ** Schofield 
restored one James M. Terry to the list of voters after the board 
. crt. 

42 Cf. the legal opinion of D. H. Starbuck, United States District Attorney at Sa- 
, North Carolina, who, on September 12, in publishing a long opinion on who 
disfranchised, placed all disqualification on the basis of intent. Thus, said he, 
the taking of a local office during the rebellion to prevent it from falling into the 
nds of a rebel or to keep from being conscripted into the rebel army did not 
lisfranchise because the intent and purpose were to aid the Unionists and not the 
essionists. ‘‘The right to take the ‘test oath’ mainly depends on the status of 
the person during the war and his intents and purposes and is in a degree a matter 
onscience, . . . Where it depends on the intent of the person, every man knows 
his own heart, and whether he was a friend to the Union or not; whether any aid 
1 he may have rendered was voluntary or of his own choice.’’ He based his 
nion upon the decision of the Senate when it admitted Senator Patterson, of 
nnessee, who, before the war, had taken the oath as a judge, but who had aided 

» rebellion mildly. Raleigh Standard, September 26, 1867. 
This, for all practical purposes, permitted disfranchisement only if the individual 
shed to disfranchise himself. But it seems to have been the rule most generally 
lowed — especially in the Third District. Colonel Meline, head of the Bureau of 
Civil Affairs, on June 29, told John Dent of Cave Springs, Georgia: ‘‘If the Board 
f Registration considers you excluded by law, you are, nevertheless, at liberty to 
take the prescribed oath. Refer the Board to Seetion 18, page 14, Instructions to 


gisters., 


And on July 5 he told another, ‘‘The decision of the question you pro 
l, can best be made by yourself. Read the Oath,—If you ean take it, you Can 
register, — if not, not.’’ There were many such decisions by Meline, but they were 
likely changed as soon as the law of July 19 was published, for it made the decisions 
‘ the registrars final. Letters Sent, Third Military District, Bureau of Civil Affairs, 
‘a, 235. 328. 
Letter Book, First District, I, 548. 
‘4 Ibid., II, 7. 
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of Monterey had rejected him. He had held office before and dur 
ing the war but ‘‘claims to have always been loyal to the United 
ailed upon to take up arms, or in 
On September 19 Schofield ad- 


States, and never could be prev 
any way aid the rebellion.’’ * 
vised that, 


in Cases where the only act of e 


his declaration is Sustained by tl 
person will be registered.* 


A minister whose name was once listed could not be stricken off 
the list for ealling the present government ‘‘infamous’’; but he 
might be tried in court for perjury. It was ordered that if 
civil court were adjacent, then a military commission would do: 
as then to be taken off the list.” 
Two men who had been constables before and during the war 
were not disfranchised because their functions had been mi 
isterial and not in aid of rebellion — but if they had aided, they 
were not to be permitted to register.** A similar decision was 


if convicted, the man’s name w 
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ngaging in rebellion was that of vot. 
ing for the ordinance of secession, and the person declares under oath, 
that such act was not of free Choice, but through fear, or duress, and 


1e General loyalty of the person, suct 


made regarding justices of the peace.* 


With registration completed, 


officials of all the ‘‘so-ealled’’ 
sional, were considered to be 


hence, they must take the iron- 


Donald, of Richmond, who was 
vention, wished to know if the 


quired to take the iron-clad. S 


45 Tbid., 96. 
46 Tbid., 103. 
47 Letter Book, First District, II, 125. 
48 House Exec. Docs., 40 Cong., 2 Sess 
49 Letter Book, First District, II, 251. 


new problems came up in regard 
to eligibility of persons who wished to be delegates to the con 
stitutional convention. A rather technical problem was involved 
at this point. Section 9 of the third Reconstruction Act said that 
state governments, being provi 
officers of the United States; 
clad of July 2, 1862. James Me 
thinking of running for the con- 
members of the convention wer 
to be considered as provisional, also, and if they would be re- 
chofield decided that the law ot 
July 19 referred only to the Johnson governments, not to the 
conventions. Therefore, the only requirement for delegates 
would be that under Section 5 of the act of March 2: 


., LI, part 1, no. 1, pp. 387 ff. 


is 
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be able to fulfill the requirements of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment.*® Had he decided otherwise, he would have prevented the 


election of nearly everyone, except negroes. A similar case 
emerged when Richard Eppes applied to the board at Burkes- 
ville saying that, though he could not vote, the people were in- 
sisting that he run for the convention. Schofield told the board, 
‘It is not your business to interfere with any person running 
for election as a delegate to the Convention’’ °'—a statement 
which undoubtedly meant that if Eppes won, he would be un- 
seated in favor of his radical opponent. Yet, a man who, before 
the war, had taken the oath to the United States as clerk of a 
county court and then had rebelled, was not eligible as a dele- 
gate. 

The most pertinent question that arises out of a study of 
registration procedure is: How much was disfranchisement of 
whites responsible for the negro-radical majorities in the south- 
ern states? Could the old party have maintained control, or have 
outvoted the negroes, had there been impartial suffrage such as 
Greeley desired? The rebel papers at the South, and Democra- 
tie papers at the North, campaigned earnestly against disfran- 
chisement on the argument that it would Africanize the South. 
This charge started as soon as the Fourteenth Amendment was 
offered to the states in 1866 and became one of the great battle 
eries in 1867-68. As early as March, 1867, before registration had 
been started, the rebel Montgomery Mail figured that disfran- 
chisement would very neatly give Alabama over to negro rule. 
The census of 1860 gave the whites of the state a majority of 
11,500. But it reckoned that the test-oath would disqualify at 

Ibid., II, 179. Ord had to make a similar decision. He told Grant that since 
the law provided that no one who was disfranchised by the third section of the amend- 

t might vote for, or be elected as a delegate to, a state convention, ‘‘I have 

erefore concluded that all voters for the Convention are qualified to act as mem- 
bers.’’ He went on to say that the oath for registrars and state officials could hardly 
be applied to delegates: ‘‘I can assure you, that if the oath required of Registrars 
s required from members of the Convention, in many Counties delagates [sic] of 
intelligence cannot be found; a large number of reliable and loyal men will be ex- 
luded, and a great many white voters now in favor of a Convention would vote 
against it; these votes the friends of a Convention need, in both this State and Ar- 
kansas.’’ Ord to Grant, September 3, 1867, in Letters Sent, Civil Affairs, Fourth 
Military District, XXV, 209. 

1 Letter Book, First District, II, 317. A similar decision, p. 326. 

‘2 House Exec. Docs., 40 Cong., 2 Sess., II, part 1, pp. 387 ff. 
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least 300 in each county of the 52 in the state, or about 15,000, 
which would be enough to wipe out the white majority and give 
the negroes control by some 4000.°° But this was mere guess. 
work and was designed to seare the whites into registering. The 
Wilmington (North Carolina) Journal figured that 10,000 would 
be eliminated out of a white voting strength of 115,000 in that 
state.°* The New Orleans 7imes said that disfranchisement gave 
Louisiana to the negro. Population figures of that state showed 
94,000 white males over twenty-one in 1860. Yet, only 44,723 
whites were registered, ‘‘showing clearly that more than half 
of that class were virtually disfranchised by the arbitrary and 
illegal action of registrars.’’ But the New York Evening Post, 
which clipped these estimates, denied that the charge was cor 
rect, for most of the whites had simply refused to register.*’ The 
New York Tribune said that the disfranchisement of five or six 
thousand whites left the blacks in majority in Virginia.** The 
Springfield (Massachusetts) Republican declared that if the 
whites were outnumbered it was their own fault; moreover, it 
warned them that if they intended to have any say in the South 
during the next ten years they should register, because ‘‘it may 
be their last chance.’’ The Chicago Tribune also blamed the 
old leaders.** 

Such newspaper comment indicates two facts: first, that the 
number disfranchised depended upon the political complexion of 
the editor making the estimate, second, that it is impossible to 
make even a fair guess as to the number disabled by the radical 
policy. Radicals found it to their interest to minimize the thor 
oughness of disfranchisement in order to refute the charge otf 
Africanization ; conservatives thought it just as expedient to ov- 
er-estimate the number eliminated. A study of the census figures 
demonstrates that in some states a small disfranchisement would 
turn the control of the governments over to the negroes, while in 
others the whites were sufficiently numerous still to retain con 
trol, even if they were handicapped by heavy disfranchisement; 

53 Clipped in Charleston Mercury, March 19, 1867. 

54 Clipped in ibid., March 22, 1867. 

55 Issue of October 7, 1867. 

56 Issue of October 28, 1867. 


57 Clipped in Anti-Slavery Standard, August 24, 1867. 
58 July 18, 1867; see also July 20. 
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in others the negroes would be safely in majority, though not a 
white was shelved. The census of 1860 gave the following figures 
on males twenty-one or above: 


: State Whites Blacks Comments 











TREE. Acdecomingecnicatnen 113,87 92.404 Probably safely white. ss oe 
I aan chs titeeinsteennttel 70,852 22,633 Safely white. 

a 18,511 13,504 Probably safely white. 

CE nant 92,995 Probably safely white. 

RD. sxc, netncidinnmeinis 94,711 92,502 Disfranchisement could Africanize. 
Misi .<..-12+.. 80,051 89,963 Disfranchisement could Africanize. 
North Carolina... ~.-- 138,136 71,355 Safely white 
South Carolina... 65,610 84,393 Safely black. 

DRIES sc areircsacatenenn 103,500 36,215 Safely white. 
OEE emicctcinicaamaenen 156,061 114,608 Probably safely white. 


A glance at the above population ratios would indicate that 
disfranchisement might play the leading réle in Louisiana and 
Mississippi, where the figures are nearly equal. South Carolina 
would probably go black; it did so — yet its convention was very 
lenient in disfranchising, for (save under the Fourteenth 
Amendment), no one was disabled. Registration figures, how- 
ever, hardly bear out the census figures, since several states 
which should have remained white in majority secured heavy 
negro majorities. What registration accomplished is astound 
ing: °° 








State Whites Blacks Comments 
DUNNE ectsdicasethtetieie 61,295 104,518 Fair white majority lost entirely. — 
MEE cticcnmimewes 33,047 21,207 Huge white majority cut down. 
OTE dictate tinktrrantcnien 11,914 16,089 Fair white majority lost entirely. 
SII siccacas tntcalids acacatiamaens 96,333 95,168 Good white majority almost lost. 
RII scacsnnieisiiihinicetmen 45,218 84,436 Small white majority lost entirely. 
| 47,434 62,091 Black majority increased. 
North Carolina... - 106,72 72,932 Still safely white. 
South Carolina__.....- 46,882 80,550 Still safely black. 
ee 49 497 White majority eut seriously. 
WATE, scr sastis simran 120,101 105,832 White majority endangered. 





The registration figures show, in bold relief, what radical dis- 
franchisement had produced; white majorities were cut down 
or wiped out entirely. Part of this had been due to plural regis- 

‘9 Figures and comparisons can be found in National Intelligencer, February 13, 
1868, See also official figures in Sen. Exec. Docs., 40 Cong., 2 Sess., no. 53. Those 


given for Arkansas and Mississippi are estimates, for no separate lists were kept in 
the Fourth District for blacks and whites. 
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tering by many of the negroes; some of it came from deliberate 
abstention by the eligible whites from registering; and much 
had been caused by outright disfranchisement — especially in 
states like Mississippi and Louisiana where the negroes and 
whites were almost equal in number. But in any case the result 
was what the radicals were desirous of producing; for, whether 
the rebels were eliminated by law or by their own deliberate 
policy, an undesirable element was kept from the polls. 

Too much importance, however, should not be attached to the 
fact that several states had negro majorities in registration, for 
that did not necessarily mean complete negro government or a 
government even in large part negro. Thus, despite the obvious 
fact that Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, and South 
Oarolina had more black voters than white, only South Carolina 
had a convention which was black in majority. This merely meant 
that white carpetbaggers and scalawags succeeded in getting 
more of their number elected through negro votes than the 
negroes were able to elect from their own race. Nor should too 
much importance be attributed to the fact that a state like Vir. 
ginia still had a majority of white voters, for, although most of 
the members of the convention might be white, still these whites 
were radicals who worked with the negroes, and the same result 
ensued. In short, it was a contest of radicals versus conserva- 
tives in most of the states, rather than one of whites versus 
blacks, since thousands of the whites codperated with the ne 
groes. 

Some of the generals attempted to estimate the number dis- 
franchised by comparing registration figures with the tax lists 
and with the census figures of 1860. But such reckonings were, 
at best, mere hypotheses, since thousands of enfranchised whites, 
out of sympathy for those who were disabled, refused to register. 
Schofield reported to the adjutant-general on October 5, 1867, 
that the tax lists of 1866-67 for Virginia, the first district, when 
compared with the white registrations indicated ‘‘that the number 
of white persons disfranchised or who from other causes failed 
to register is about nineteen thousand... it may be inferred that 
very nearly all persons, white and colored, who are not disfran 
chised have been registered.’’*®° This estimate is obviously a 

60 Letter Book, First District, II, 261-62. 
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guess. By means of similar comparisons Canby thought that a 
cood conjecture regarding the disfranchisement in his district 
would be 11,686 in North Carolina and 8,244 in South Carolina; 
he would add to this, 7,791 in North Carolina, and 2,748 in South 
Carolina who, though entitled to, did not register — making 
about 30,000 in all. Meade for the third district reported for 
Georgia: 10,500 disfranchised and 8,500 who would not register ; 
he refused even to guess at the number in Alabama; and he fig- 
ured that in Florida there were 350 disfranchised and 1000 who 
refused to register. Gillem for the Fourth District admitted that 
the registration lists were inaccurate; he would not even con- 
jecture as to the number of disfranchised. Hancock offered no 
figures for Louisiana; and Buchanan for Texas reported that the 
disfranchised ‘‘Cannot be ascertained.’’™ 

It would be useless for anyone, provided with such figures, to 
attempt an approximation of the number disfranchised ; * hence 
the guesses which ran from 50,000 at the lowest, up to a third of 
the white population. Blaine, after some investigation, later 
thought that the Fourteenth Amendment disabled 18,000; °° how- 
ever, in the disfranchisements under radical reconstruction the 
iron-clad oath also disqualified its thousands. Rhodes feels that 
150,000 would be a just estimate; at least, this figure has the 
merit of having been accepted in the legislation which later re- 
stored rebels to the franchise. But even a reasonably certain con- 
jecture of the number will never be known. All that can be said 
is that enough were eliminated from the political sphere to put 
the radical policy into force. 

The subject should not be closed without a word regarding 
the connection between disfranchisement and the course of Amer- 
ican history since the Civil War. Disfranchisement had two main 
purposes: to punish the rebels and to prevent them from par- 
ticipating in the councils of the victors. The latter purpose com- 

61 Sen. Exec. Docs., 40 Cong., 2 Sess., no. 53. 

‘See William A, Dunning, Essays on the Civil War and Reconstruction and Re- 
lated Topics (New York, 1898), 188-89. 

*3 See Jenkins’s Report, Cong. Record, 55 Cong., 2 Sess., 5404-17. 

*4 James F. Rhodes, History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850 
to the Final Restoration of Home Rule at the South in 1877 (New York, 1920), VI, 


193-94; and Ellis P. Oberholtzer, A History of the United States Since the Cwil 
War (New York, 1917-31), II, 272. 
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prehended in its scope the formation of a Republican party in the 
South in order to keep rebel Democrats from uniting with cheap 
money advocates of the Northwest, and from thus endangering 
the victory of the eastern capitalists. The policy of disabling lead. 
ing southerners had, therefore, the following long-time results: 
(1) Southern political acumen was removed from the stage — 
a fact which resulted, not only in the prostitution of government 
in the southern states, but also in a lower political tone in the 
federal government. (2) Removal of the old leaders made possi- 
ble a temporary Republicanization of the South through negroes, 
carpet-baggers, and scalawags; this combination gave to Grant 
most of the electoral votes from the South in 1868. (3) Disabling 
the leading whites resulted in giving to the negroes a temporary 
numerical supremacy in a number of the southern states, even 
though the blacks seldom elected a majority of their own number 
to the conventions or to the state governments. (4) Disfranchise- 
ment, therefore, had an essential part in creating a solid, anti- 
negro, anti-Republican, isolated, Democratic South because of 
the privations suffered by the whites during their forced vaca- 
tion from polities. (5) Finally, disfranchisement played an im 
portant part in producing modern industrial America; with the 
ex-leaders of the South out of Congress, the radicals were free 
so to establish the sanctity of the tariff, national debt, and mo 

etary system, that when the southerners returned to Washington, 
it was too late to change the new industrial order which had be- 
come firmly intrenched in the interim. 











JOHN SHERMAN: A STUDY IN INFLATION 
By Jeanetre Pappock Nicos 


The death of John Sherman, October 22, 1900, 


seemed to 


President William McKinley to eall for official notice; and 


among the appropriate platitudes emanating from the White 
House was one highly significant sentence. ‘‘The story of his 
public life and services is, as it were, the history of the country 
for half a century.’’* Every day, from December 3, 1855, to 
April 25, 1898, John Sherman had occupied some prominent 
place, in House or Senate or Cabinet.’ 


McKinley, himself a son of Ohio, might well have added two 
other significant statements : — first, that Sherman’s life was an 
uninterrupted demonstration of the influence of the Middle West 
upon national affairs; * second, that, since this half-century saw 
kaleidoscopic change causing unstable conditions in wealth-get- 
ting and wealth-holding, the issue which most persistently 
pressed upon Sherman was the question of the volume of the 
currency. Searcely could it be otherwise, with three major and 


four minor depressions following each other one after another, 
jolting populace and politicians out of old alignments into new.* 


New York Times, October 23, 1900. Sherman was born at Lancaster, Ohio, May 
1823 ian that of any 


. Source material on his career probably is more plentiful tl 
r public man of his generation, although many of his manuscripts have |! lost 


been lost. 

e John Sherman MSS. in the Library of Congress number approximately 110,000 
: s PI : 

ming letters and 2,300 outgoing letters, scattered between March 1, 


1 


1846, and 
1, 1894, with 8 volumes of undated material. The manuscripts 


of most other 
publican political leaders of his period, especially those of the numerous Ohio men 

» reached high place, contain Sherman material; they are scattered widely through 
» United States. 

December 3, 1855-March 3, 1861, in the House of Repres« 
‘61-March 8, 1877, in the Senate; March 9, 1877-March 3, 1881, as Secretary of 
the Treasury; March 4, 1881-March 4, 1897, again in the Senate; and from March 5 
1897-April 25, 1898, as Secretary of State. 


ntatives; March 4, 


Western influence was stamped upon legislation touching such important fields 
s banking, indebtedness, currency, and transportation, to name but a few. 

* Economists differ somewhat as to the number and timing of depressions; but 
isually include the following: 
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Sherman’s relation to the money problem may be summed up 
under headings of his five capacities: — Sherman, the business 
man, the politician, the statesman, and the presidential candi- 
date, with final attention to what may be called Sherman, the 
residue. All five Shermans had behind them a training and an 
experience likely to give him only a mild toleration of inflation. 

When John was scarcely six years old, the death of his father 
plunged his mother and her eleven children into an abyss otf 
poverty. During four highly impressionable years (beginning at 
the age of eight) the lad’s indebtedness to relatives was pressed 
upon him daily by life under an unsympathetic roof, so that he 
carried back to his mother’s house, at the age of twelve, an acute 
sense of the disabilities of a debtor. His mother was a brave, 
pious woman, who besought the unruly adolescent to practice 
self-discipline, lest his account in God’s ledger should be on the 
left side. Unceasingly then, and later, she admonished him that 
God punishes evil-doers and rewards the righteous. Throughout 
life, one must rely upon the biblical principles of the ultimate 
payment of just debts, assured that if one shows exemplary con- 
duct one is of the elect, certain of final reward. These became 
cardinal tenets in John’s philosophy.* 

The principle did not work out immediately, for John’s first 
job (obtained at fourteen), as a Whig appointee on a canal build 
ing project, was taken from him by a Democratic victory ; and a 
salt venture which he, at fifteen, boldly conceived, was altered 
from a highly gainful prospect to a heavy loss, by a turn in the 
weather. But John’s ambitions were not easily quelled. After a 
few months wasted in discouragement, he cut short his period 
of dependence by abandoning all thought of a college education. 

1857-1858, major crisis, panic. 

1860-1861, minor depression. 

1866-1867, minor depression. 

1873-1879, major crisis, panic. 

1884-1885, minor depression. 

1890-1891, minor depression. 

1893-1897, major crisis, panic. 

See especially W. C. Schluter, Economic Cycles and Crises (New York, 1933) and 
F. C. James, The Road to Reviwal (New York, 1932). 

5 In his Recollections Sherman told with relish of boyish pranks and occasional wii 
behaviour; trouble at school and with a relative are revealed in the correspondenc? 


between the boy and his mother. The Thomas Ewing MSS. (in Library of Congress 
add scattering family data. 
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He launched energetically into study for the bar, meanwhile 
helping his elder brother to collect notes due eastern banks; and 
he invested his small savings prudently in local ventures, which 
he could watch. Thus, his twenty-first birthday found him a full- 
fledged lawyer and investor in a country town, undeniably a 
member of that small creditor class which has bolstered eapital- 


ism so valiantly throughout American history. His industry was 
winning him some financial recompense, bringing also a degree 
of public approbation and some self esteem.° 

As a business man, Sherman specialized and succeeded best 
in real estate, guided by his abounding faith in national expan- 
sion. Like other senators at Washington today, he found that 
his publie duties were not too heavy to leave time for private un- 
dertakings. He had seen Ohio grow by leaps and bounds; and he 
eounted upon like growth in Iowa, Indiana, Michigan, and the 
Distriet of Columbia. Agricultural misfortunes might modify his 
hopes for returns from farm properties; but city subdivisions 
paid so high a rate on his patient investments as to temper his 
native conservatism with an optimistic outlook on the national 
future. When affluence is aided by rises in realty values, even a 
creditor views with equanimity a moderate increase in the volume 
of the currency.’ 

His economic philosophy became similar to that held usually 
by the prosperous and the ambitious. He himself phrased it: 

The tendency of all civilization is to make the rich richer and the poor 

poorer, with sudden fluctuations and changes in life beyond the con- 

trol of prudence and care, but these have always existed and always 

will exist in any society where property is protected. . . The fortunate 

few enjoy the greater share of the blessings of life. He would be a 

6 In 1837-39 John was a junior rodman on the Muskingum River Improvement, ris 
ing to a place of considerable responsibility for his age; in 1838 he undertook to float a 
boat loaded with salt down to Cincinnati to profit by the salt famine there; but an 
early freeze delayed delivery until the famine was over; in 1840-44, his brother Charles 
and uncle Judge Jacob Parker took him as a law student at Mansfield, and gave 
him responsible work. The esteem in which the Ohio Bar held the memory of John’s 
father, Supreme Court Judge Charles R. Sherman, was a stimulus to effort and an 
aid to advancement. John won the hand of Cecilia, the daughter of one of Mans 
field’s foremost citizens, Judge James Stewart. 

7 Many of the real estate ventures were undertaken jointly with others, and build 


ing construction was encouraged. Occasionally he purchased bank stock and partook 
with other senators in far-flung development enterprises. 
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wise man who would change this course of civilization, and a very bold 

one to try to do it.® 

Boldness, however, was not a strong characteristic in Sher- 
man, for, although he by no means lacked courage, his was a 
nature extremely sensitive to public esteem, and absolutely loyal 
to party. He wanted recognition from others, and he went into 
politics to get it. 

As a politician, Sherman retained conservative preferences 
while associating himself with radical groups. On the Ohio scene, 
as early as 1844, he began the practice of making his presence 
familiar to managers among the Whigs; and the slavery agita 
tion soon helped him, as it helped many another unknown advo- 
cate, to advance to prominence via the new Republican party. It 
made possible his election to the House, although he hailed from 
a district normally Democratic. He, as a ‘‘young Whig,’’ was 
one of a compromise group, between the old, conservative Whigs 
and the radical free-soilers of the previous decade, both of whom 
hoped to control the Republican party. His group preached, not 
the wiping out of all property values in slavery, but the preven- 
tion of the extension of that institution.’ Their principles at- 
tracted Sherman then, and he remained loyal to this party there 


after. Yet even in this, his most radical period, the period of the 
nascent Republican party, he expressed radical beliefs with a 
relatively calm demeanor, which distinguished him from mor 
violent associates as a ‘‘safer’’ man. 


his party’s candidate for Speaker in 1859 and increased his 
prestige to preéminence in the House group. During the war hi 
shared warmly in intense partisanship, nourished in the hotbed 


8 Sherman wrote the letter here quoted to William Sprague of Rhode Island, w 
formerly was a man of great wealth and sat next to Sherman in the Senate, 
January 15, 1884, John Sherman MSS. Sherman’s sensitivity to praise and 
blame caused him great anguish over slanderous accusations, for he could not tr 
political libels philosophically; this trait encouraged his enemies to annoy him oft: 

® Data on Ohio beginnings of Republicanism are given in the John Sherman, thr 
William T. Sherman, the Thomas Ewing, the Salmon P. Chase, and the Giddings 
Julian MSS, at the Library of Congress; the Washburne MSS. at Massachusetts 
Historical Society; the Chase MSS. at Pennsylvania Historical Society; and the Obi 
newspapers. Important among these are Ashtabula Sentinel, Cincinnati Commercial, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, Ohio State Journal, Ohio Statesman, Painesville Telegraph, 
and Sandusky Commercial Register. 
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of Ohio polities, where patriotic ardor was fanned to white heat 
by Morgan’s raid and Vallandigham’s ambitions. Ohio Republi- 
cans, occupying an exposed position, knew that their immediate 
survival depended upon the most complete exploitation of the 
‘Union Party’’ designation.” 

But Sherman’s most congenial concern was in the financing of 
the war, and he took his duties on the Finance Committee with 
the utmost seriousness. He never completely forgot that there 
must be a day of reckoning — that order must be wrought out 
of a chaotic currency. He tried to encourage a policy of ‘‘paying 
as you go,’’ with immediate, heavy taxation. He was far ahead 
of his time, for he advocated using income taxes during peace as 
well as war, on the just principle that levies should be laid ac- 
cording to ability to pay. He led in planning, with his fellow 
Ohioan, Secretary of the Treasury Salmon P. Chase, the national 
banking system.” 

If Sherman’s program of economies and rigorous taxation had 
been adopted, fewer bond and greenback issues might have been 
needed to prosecute the war. As it was, he quieted his uneasiness 
over repeated greenback issues by reminding himself that he 
shared the widely held conviction that the country would ‘‘ grow 
up to’’ the expanded currency.” 

During the period of reconstruction he often was swayed in the 
rushing tides of inflation sentiment as they swirled through his 
party; but later events proved him well rooted in the basic 
belief that ultimately national credit must be safeguarded by 
resumption of specie payments. He even permitted himself to 
envisage reformation in international finance, helping to con- 

10 Defeat for the speakership was due to careless endorsement of Helper’s Im 
pending Crisis; after that lesson Sherman developed a habit of qualifying some of his 
statements to the point of obscurity or contradiction. His phraseology, during the 
hot, wartime debates at Washington and in Ohio, often was blistering. Typical Sher 
man speeches were made January 18, 1861, April 2, 1862, February 2, 1864, see Con- 


gressional Globe, 36 Cong., 2 Sess., 450-56; 37 Cong., 2 Sess., 1491-96; 38 Cong., 
1 Sess., 438-45. 

‘11 He believed people paid taxes more cheerfully during war, early urged taxation 
f state bank notes (from whose insecurity Ohio had suffered) and shouldered re 
sponsibility for piloting through the Senate various drafts of the national bank law: 
see Cong. Globe, 37 and 38 Congresses. 

12 He originally contended that the national bank notes would painlessly push the 
greenbacks off the scene. The ‘‘ growing up’’ theory is a well-worn device sanctified 
through long use by congressmen advocating risky legislation. 
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coct a premature plan whereby the world’s great trading nations 
were to enjoy a unified, stable, gold currency. With the help of 
senators from silver states, he pushed the mint reform bill, like 
them unaware that later falls in silver prices would transform 
the law into that long-lived political shibboleth, ‘‘the Crime of 
73. 99 13 

Haltingly, and with some backsliding because of intense infla- 
tion pressure from the Middle West, Sherman edged toward 
the goal of specie resumption. He secured important reductions 
in interest outlays by the funding act of 1870 and planned to 
fund greenbacks into bonds. Unfortunately, his greenback-bond 
program so antagonized political prejudices that resumption 
legislation took the form of the curious law of 1875, a parapatetic 
piece of law-making.’* For his labors the hardworking, studious 
chairman of the Finance Committee received his reward in 1877, 
in the invitation into the Cabinet of another Ohioan whom he 
had helped to place in the White House, Rutherford B. Hayes." 

As a statesman, Sherman earned high rank, by his manage 
ment of affairs in the treasury department. The work there was 
peculiarly satisfying, not only as affording daily recognition of 
his advancement, but as giving him opportunity to do well a 
hard job that he knew needed doing. There he persistently prac- 
ticed familiar virtues: — much industry and caution, well-in- 
formed courage, and eminent respectability. He labored at great 
length on behalf of the national budget, reducing interest out 
lays by ealling high-rate bonds and substituting low, and pledg- 
ing redemption in gold, rather than paper or silver. He main- 
tained such relations with bankers’ syndicates (domestic and 
foreign) As ensured enough codperation to consummate resump- 


13 He opposed McCulloch’s contraction policy in 1866 and urged an end to co! 
traction, in deference to public opinion, in 1868. With §. B. Ruggles, confidential agent 
of the United States at Paris, and Emperor Napoleon III he cooperated for an inter- 
national gold standard. Enactment of the ‘‘crime’’ was actually an open and abov: 
board procedure extending over several years. 

14 After the groundwork was laid, and the bill thoroughly cluttered with two years 
of amendments, it went from Sherman’s Finance Committee to Edmund’s Judiciary 
Committee and thence to an Edmunds-Logan sub-committee of a Sherman Finance 
Committee of a Republican Senatorial caucus. Cf. D. C. Barrett, The Greenbacks and 
Resumption of Specie Payments (Cambridge, 1931). He defended its legal tender 
obseurities as necessary political evasions, 

15 Sherman’s repute combined with the current situation to make him treasury 
head. 
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tion of specie payments; but he refused to meet certain exhorbi- 
tant demands from those groups, fighting them against heavy 
odds, and winning.” 

On the Bland-Allison bill the seeretary hesitated, torn between 
his anti-inflation preferences and his fears for Republican sue- 
cess at the polls. He had been a member of House and Senate too 
long to feel certain that Hayes should veto this much-modified 
silver measure. It was just such a compromise, wrested from 
House inflationists by Senate conservatives, as he himself might 
have helped to formulate; he understood what his former col- 
leagues in both bodies were facing. As with most of them, his 
party had become part of his religion; to him the nation could 
suffer no calamity so disastrous as victory by the Democrats in 
the coming election.” 

The damaging effect of a veto upon his own political future 
occurred to his mind; but he proved by his conduct that personal 
considerations alone did not dictate his attitude. His course in 
Senate and Cabinet already had lost him the love of extreme 
inflationists; and at this very moment he was tendering the 
President a degree of cooperation, along other lines, likely to 
harm his own prospects. He gave more than lip service to Hayes’s 
order of May 26, 1877, bidding government employees to abstain 
from political activity and he defended the administration 
policy of plaeating the South, to the intense anger of the G. A. R. 
lobby. For these actions Sherman would be punished later.’ 

At the moment, the most important thing to his mind was the 
defeat of the inflationists in a wider field. Their big object was 
to halt the treasury in its progress toward gold redemption of 
bonds and curreney ; and he was engaged up to the hilt in knifing 

16 Detail on his treasury labors is very abundant; see John Sherman MSS. (in 
Library of Congress) and ‘‘Specie Resumption and Refunding of National Debt,’’ 
House Executive Documents, 46 Cong. 2 Sess., XVII, no. 9, separately bound as 
Resumption of Specie Payments (Washington, 1879). 

17 Partizanship then had a religious intensity not common in the United States 
in 1934; a ease is known of a mother who preferred to see her son in his coffin rather 
than a member of the Democratic party. 

18 As late as 1888 Indiana veterans ascribed their opposition to his presidential 
nomination to his tolerance toward Southerners; it was due partly to his brother 
William’s magnanimous influence. Their close comradeship is shown in Rachel S. 


Thorndike (ed.) The Sherman Letters: Correspondence between General and Senator 
Sherman from 1837-1891 (New York, 1894). 
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their schemes. Luckily, his arduous efforts were aided by a turn 
in the weather and the balance of trade. 

January 2, 1879, resumption of specie payments was proved 
successful and the world knew Sherman as the victor. He had 
preserved the nation’s credit in time of distress against long 
continuing depression. This was a statesman’s achievement. He 
reaped a harvest of praise — and denunciation — according as 
critics were creditors or debtors; but Sherman felt that those 
who failed to appreciate his feat must, in all justice, be of the 
minority.*® 





As presidential candidate, Sherman acted on the assumption 
that he who had done most to disappoint the inflationists never- 
theless could be nominated and elected, for the beneficiaries of 
sound currency should see to that. Success in this capacity, how- 
ever, depended upon two sets of conditions: — those in Ohio, 
and in the nation at large. 

As to Ohio, throughout the period of Sherman’s candidacies, 
that state remained a potential mother of presidents, for the 
Middle West continued to be a doubtful area, the hard-fought 
battleground of the parties. But Ohio’s pastures were full of 
dark horses, two of whom Sherman himself helped to elect. Any 
vandidate like Sherman, whose aspirations became public prop- 
erty early, must serve as a target for jealous attacks, and must 
perfect a state machine effective in repelling them.*° 

Unluckily, Sherman never was able to achieve a united, local 
organization, for he began as a compromise candidate, indebted 
to party factionalism for his place in office; and thereafter the 
intricate manoeuvering which makes a state legislature choose 
such a man for Senator, left a record of misunderstandings 
which lessened the probability of hearty state-wide support for 
the presidential nomination. Furthermore, loyal henchmen ex- 
perienced in juggling votes on the local scene tended to grow 
confused in the labyrinthian scheming of national conventions; 
they wasted their strength in jealous disputes over authority. 

19 Sherman’s deeply-ingrained belief in a just God was hard to shake. 

20 After Garfield’s unexpected nomination Sherman determined not to make his 


own candidacy known so early next time; he hoped to obtain the nomination in 1554 
by keeping in the background. 


21 Hot charges and denials fill Sherman’s incoming correspondence during the s\ 
weeks following the conventions of 1880 and 1888. 
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Worst of all, ramors of Ohio factionalism multiplied, convincing 
persons at a distance who were inclined to be friendly that Sher- 
man could not be nominated or elected, because Ohio would not 
unite upon him.” This conclusion was one at which business men 
arrived long before Sherman. The eastern beneficiaries of sound 
currency acknowledged their own limitations in the western field 
of popular polities.** 

Conditions in the nation at large were even more problemati- 
eal, for there Sherman was hampered both by his own personal- 
ity and by the Hayes administration. The average run of voters 
never felt well acquainted with Sherman. After 1860, the Sen- 
ator’s real electorate was the relatively small group in the Ohio 
legislature. He forgot the importance of dealing with the masses 
directly. His addresses at public meetings for other candidates 
and for the party in general were calculated to defend Repub- 
lican principles, attack Democratic propositions, and furnish 
other orators with points to be simplified for use in more lively 
gatherings.** 

His public appearances were not of a sort to arouse a warm 
feeling for John Sherman, the man. Abstruse points of finance 
cannot compete with raucous raillery in vote-getting; and when 
the financier is known to be uncertain on a popular doctrine like 
inflation, he must save himself by evoking enthusiasm for his 
own personality. Just this Sherman never could do. An audience 
in raptures over Logan or Blaine would be left cold by the see- 
retary, whose pride and sensitivity made him hide his very 
human qualities.** To his few intimates (and they did not in- 
clude many senators) he uncovered a hot temper, a fair share of 
resentment over ill-treatment, and a craving for respect and the 
liking of others. To the public, he communicated no colorful 
personality, no magnetic current. Rather, he remained aloof; 
and in some subtle way men felt, and resented, that assump- 
tion of superiority in which he privately took refuge.*® The 

22 Grant and Blaine men industriously spread faction rumors. 

23 They offered to open their purses after he should have been nominated. 

**His speeches tended to be given in large centers before chosen audiences nat- 
urally in sympathy with him. 

25 He was well aware of the popular description of him, but could not, or would 


not, exert himself to a more open approach. 
2¢In a few rare and valuable letters to old friends he wrote of his own worth — 
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damning designation, ‘‘The Icicle of the Treasury,’’ was fixed 
upon him by an electorate who liked to feel that their heroes 
were made of not too different clay, and were not too particular 
about how the loaves and fishes were distributed among the 
faithful. 

Sherman might have learned to eradicate this impression 
somewhat if he had clung to his earlier excellent habit of at- 
tending political conclaves, and if he had abandoned his scruples 
wholeheartedly. But after 1860 he absented himself from na- 
tional conventions, partly because their stress and antagonisms 
were distasteful; and he carefully erected that fond illusion of 
a hard-working and unmagnetic officeholder — that vision of the 
ideal convention which, in his behalf, should exercise its ‘‘sober 
judgment.’’ Even had he attended, he might have proved ineap- 
able of arousing enthusiasm; for he had buried a talent for con- 
viviality which he exercised in his teens and he was badly hamp- 
ered by a poor memory for names and faces.” 

Yet men have been nominated who suffered from Sherman’s 
kind of disabilities if, in spite of all, they have had a national 
machine behind them — an instrument carefully fashioned of 
patronage patterned neatly for the presidential purpose. Not 
many years ago a Cabinet member who, like Sherman, lacked 
color, magnetism, and imagination, nevertheless built his de- 
partment into an efficient machine. But Sherman was hampered 
by service under Hayes. His department was honey-combed with 
Grant appointees whom the civil service policy of the adminis- 
tration made him hesitate to discharge. He felt obligated not to 
press friendly employees to work in caucuses and conventions, 
although the Grant hold-overs, especially in the internal revenue 
service, flaunted their political activities in his face. Their steady 
phalanx at Chicago did much to defeat his nomination in 1880.” 

Financially Sherman was divided against himself as a candi- 
date. New York business men at the outset amazed him by doing 


that the party would shortly regret nominating a lesser man than he, and that he 
alone could bring the nation to a secure prosperity. 

27 He would write that he did not wish the nomination unless it was the ‘‘sober 
judgment’’ of the convention, although his henchmen sent vivid accounts of the 
inebriety and hectic confusion of these gatherings. 

28 His scouts reported enemy agents and bureaucrats active especially in the 
South, Washington, and New York. 
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almost nothing to aid his pre-convention campaign; and he could 
not widen his own purse-strings enough to meet the exigency. 
Nor was he willing to scatter primrose promises, or sanction 
outright purchase of votes by his supporters. Thus was he vic- 
timized by his own scruples.*’ 

Against all his eandidacies worked a record which could not be 
denied — his record on the currency. It may be summarized by 
quotations from frank letters. E. EK. Wood, of Cincinnati, wrote 
Sherman: ‘‘There is another important factor not to be over- 
looked. A majority of the delegates from Indiana from the first 
was honestly of the opinion that their state would be hard to 
carry for you on account of the Greenback vote. Her attitude was 
commanding. She diligently circulated her opinions and it was 
the hardest thing I found to encounter with some delegations.’’ *° 

George K. Nash wrote Sherman from Columbus: ‘‘I fear that 
for which I admired you the most caused your defeat. Whenever 
of late years in Ohio we have had trouble with ‘greenback’ re- 
publicans there were elected Blaine delegates. I found the same 
trouble at Chicago. States producing large quantities of silver 
were solidly against you. This was the case with states where the 
republicans have been almost wild with soft money notions. The 
opposition to you in Ohio and elsewhere was not to any great 
extent personal but was on account of a difference of opinion 
upon a question of public policy.’’™ 

Gradually Sherman realized the situation. First he gave up 
expecting unity for him in Ohio. As he ruefully wrote F. C. 
Sessions of New York, ‘‘it is hardly to be expected that the Re- 
publicans of a State so large as Ohio should all have the same 
choice for President, especially of one who has been compelled 
to take so active a part in polities as myself.’’ * Then John Hay 
explained to him in true Hay fashion how Ohio’s lack of unity 
always hurt Sherman: 


What can be more disheartening than that? To say that a great 
convention is not looking for the best man, and that the highest qual- 


29 Permission was requested with the utmost frankness, his friends detailing pur- 
chases by rival agents. Hanna in 1888 on his own responsibility bought tickets from 
impecunious southern delegates in Sherman’s behalf. 

80 July 4, 1880, John Sherman MSS. 

81 July 3, 1880, ibid. 

#2 Washington, May 22, 1884, ibid. 
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ities of character and statesmanship are of no advantage to a candi. 
date. I spent hours in conversation with delegates who stupidly in. 
sisted that you could not carry their states, without giving a single 
reason why you could not, and while admitting that in their opinion 
you would make the best possible President. . . . I will not go into 
details of the darker aspects of the case; of the corruptions, the self. 
seeking, the cowardice which are everywhere apparent. I am inclined 
to think the best man can never again be chosen.** 

Finally Sherman renounced the presidential candidacy. He now 
wrote his former law partner: ‘‘The elements were against me, 
though we made a good fight. ... Both Mrs. Sherman and 1.... 
have resolved that from this time forth no temptation of office 
will induce me to seek further political honors.’’ * 

Here lay the tragedy of John Sherman —in the unceasing 
warfare between his conservative financial leanings and his 
longing for popular recognition. 

Though bitterly disappointed in his greatest ambition, Sher- 
man had yet to fill out a long career full of responsibility, much 
of it conditioned by ever-recurrent demands for inflation. Back 
in the Senate, through another sixteen years (1881-97), he kept 
watch and ward over the political fortunes of his party. During 
this disturbing nation-wide period of fluctuating business for- 
tunes and uncertain party pluralities, he acted as mediator be- 
tween East and West with his problem made more aggravating 
when his party prematurely admitted the mountain states. He 
helped to harmonize the disparate elements in that series of in- 
conclusive compromises known to historians as the Interstate 
Commerce Act of 1887, and the Sherman Silver Purchase, Sher- 
man Anti-Trust, and McKinley Tariff Acts of 1890.* 

That legitimate offspring of depression, the cheap money out- 
ery, was regularly laid on his doorstep, and he was too true a 
party man to deny it Republican sustenance. The purchase 
clauses of the 1890 silver act were tolerable to him as political 

88 Cleveland, June 25, 1888, ibid. 

384To H. C. Hedges, Washington, June 26, 1888, ibid. 

35 Legislation of these 16 years can not be judged fairly without keeping in mind 
the fact that in but two Congresses (Republicans, 1889-91, Democrats, 1893-95), did 


either party have titular control at one time of House, Senate, and President, and 
even this degree of control was more apparent than real, because of sectional cleay- 


ages. 
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expedients ; and his willingness to see them repealed was accom- 
panied by a conviction that they could not be. Surely Cleveland, 
like Sherman, ever must compromise. The fallacy in this fore- 
east rose from the difference between these two believers in 
‘sound money’’ — the one, unlike the other, not always a party 
man.** 

Thus was the residue of Sherman’s life passed chiefly as a 
party man, though he knew full well that parties are traditionally 
ungrateful. Disillusioned as to the possibility of public apprecia- 
tion during his lifetime, he found solace in hopes of posthumous 
fame. A year before his first presidential candidacy, he had 
caused to be published a six-hundred-page volume of speeches 
on resumption; * and Congress then printed a document con- 
taining no less than fourteen hundred and twenty-five letters, 
accompanied by nearly two hundred pages of tables, clarifying 
his record on bond contracts entered into for the two purposes 
of refunding and specie resumption.** These documents estab- 
lished his status as a statesman, but proved grossly unfitted for 
campaign literature directed toward his topmost ambition. The 
same ineffectiveness marked three campaign biographies spon- 
sored by him and his friends from time to time.” 

In the evening of his life Sherman determined to rest his case 
upon his career as a whole. He produced his bulky Recollections 
written mostly from memory while that faculty was weakening; 
and he provided in his last will and testament for an ‘‘official’’ 
biography, to be based upon the welter of correspondence (over 
100,000 letters) which he had preserved through the years. The 
Recollections were too confused to be conclusive, for they left 
doubt as to both intention and performance in crucial, undoc- 
umented episodes. The ‘‘official’’ biography appeared seven 
vears after Sherman’s passing, from the pen of a friend too 

86 Best demonstrated between August 7, and November 3, 1893; the Democratic 


eaders nearly achieved such a compromise as Sherman expected and advised them to 
make, but Cleveland proved stronger than Gorman. 

7 John Sherman, Selected Speeches and Reports on Finance and Tazation from 
89 to 1878 (New York, 1879). 

‘See ante n. 16. 

89S. A, Bronson, John Sherman; What He Has Said and Done (Columbus, 1880) ; 
Ben Perley Poore, The Life and Public Services of John Sherman (Cincinnati, 
1880); William Lawrence, Brief Sketch of the Life and Public Services of John 
Sherman (Cincinnati, 1888). 
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fond of old associations to succeed in carrying out Sherman’s 
admonition that the biography was not to be a ‘‘eulogy.’’ “ 

In all frankness Sherman had left directions. ‘‘ This provision 
is not made to secure a eulogy. I am conscious of many faults, 
but I claim that in my duty to the public, I have been honest, 
faithful and true.’’** Such, indeed, he intended to be. But he 
had chosen for his habitat that shadowy land known as politics, 
where objects appear not white nor black but varying shades of 
grey; and where one can find few paths which do not wind, fey 
destinations which are not uncertain. While the mists of infla- 
tion and deflation alternately hid and revealed the landscape, hi 
perforce clambered on his way. He left his biographers the deli- 
vate task of feeling their way through the murk with him, trying 
to understand him better than he understood himself. 

40 John Sherman, Recollections of Forty Years in the House, Senate and Cabinet 
(Chicago, 1895), 2 vols.; Winfield S. Kerr, John Sherman, His Life and Public Ser 
vice (Mansfield, 1907), 2 vols. A biography by T. E. Burton, John Sherman, appeared 
in 1906 (Boston). 

41 Kerr, John Sherman, Introduction. 








SOME ASPECTS OF HISTORICAL WORK UNDER THE 
NEW DEAL? 


By TxHeopore C. BLecen 


More adequate financial support is one of the striking needs of 
historical agencies throughout the Mississippi Valley and the 
country. Public appropriations for historical societies have been 
reduced everywhere and in many states the cuts have been so 
drastic as to curtail activities very seriously. In North Dakota 
there was a reduction from $23,450 a biennium to $13,520, and as 
no funds at all were released for the society’s quarterly maga- 
zine, it was obliged to suspend publication. In Missouri the ap- 
propriations for the state society are now about fifty per cent of 
the average appropriations from 1921 to 1930. Recent reductions 
in appropriations in Iowa have been thirty-nine per cent and in 
Illinois thirty-five. Wisconsin, with a eut of twenty-seven per 
cent, has been obliged temporarily to limit its publication to its 
quarterly. Financial support for the Michigan Historical Com- 
mission has been slashed sharply, though the legislature of Mich- 
igan found it feasible to appropriate a hundred thousand dollars 
for the Mackinae Historical Fair and Nicolet Tercentennial, a 
project having a ‘‘tourist angle.’’ In Montana the historical so- 
ciety, after a decade of cuts, finds itself reduced to a total of 
$3,240 a year, which must cover salaries for two persons and 
meet all the running expenses of the society. ‘‘We can keep our 
library doors open, but that is all,’’ writes the superintendent. 

This unhappy tale of dwindling public support is offset to a con- 
siderable extent by the vigor and cheerfulness with which histori- 
eal society staffs have carried on their work. Though even in the 
days of prosperity they had to exercise rigid economy, they have 
recognized the special need for government economy during hard 
times. They have done their utmost with reduced budgets. They 
have recognized the special need for government economy. They 
do not suppose that historical agencies should or could be exempt 

LA paper read at the historical society conference of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association, Columbia, Missouri, April 28, 1934. 
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from reductions in a period of prolonged depression. It is clearly 
within the province of the societies, however, to do all in their 
power to impress upon the public the value of their institutions 
and their work; to promote wider understanding of the necessity 
of adequate support; to call upon their friends for defense; to 
consider how they can most effectively present their needs to 
legislators; to harbor no defeatist attitude. Some institutions 
are perilously close to a fight for their very existence. ‘‘The 
question of adequate support for historical activities,’’ as Dr. 
Solon J. Buck writes, ‘‘is a fundamental one at the present time 
and will be for some years to come.’’ We all understand why this 
is the case, but let us bear in mind that popular interest in his- 
tory is on the increase and the value of the work of historical 
societies is gaining a wider public understanding than it has ever 
had before. That interest and that understanding should be util- 
ized before appropriations committees. Meanwhile, historical 
societies might well devote more attention to the building up of 
endowments through gifts and bequests, if only by making it 
known more widely that such additions to their resources would 
be heartily welcome. There is in every state much vital interest 
in history, and that interest will show itself in gifts if the need 
is stressed. An evidence of basic interest is the fact that mem- 
bership in state historical societies has held up surprisingly well 
throughout the depression, in some states, such as Missoun, 
actually increasing. 

A noteworthy aspect of recent historical activity has been the 
extensive utilization of C.W.A. workers on historical projects. 
In Colorado a staff of thirty-two persons began work on De- 
cember 1 under the direction of the state historical society. Five 
persons catalogued pamphlets, clippings, and manuscripts; in- 
dexed newspapers; and did other library tasks. The remainder 
were sent out as field workers to interview pioneers, hunt for 
historical materials, and gather data on towns, industries, and 
institutions. In Minnesota the historical society had in all nine- 
ty-six workers. Eight, starting in December, were used for a gen- 
eral historical society project involving certain related tasks 
outside the regular routine. These tasks included the preparation 
of a subject index for the picture collection, the completion of an 
index to the society’s non-Minnesota newspapers, and the trat- 
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scribing of faded manuscripts and of diaries and letters on tem- 
porary deposit. Three were sent out to make an inventory of the 
manuscripts in the possession of the Catholic Historical Society 
of St. Paul. An office staff of three, ten state supervisors, and 
seventy-two county workers were used on a survey of county and 
state archives. This survey was halted after only three weeks, 
but notable progress was made in that time. Incidentally, the 
personnel of the Minnesota C.W.A. projects was of excellent 
quality — college graduates, recent graduate students, and peo- 
ple with library training. 

In Pennsylvania the state library supervised a vast project for 
inventorying state, county, and municipal archives, newspapers, 
manuscripts in public depositories and in private hands, and oth- 
er records. This project was launched early; it enlisted the 
cooperation of such institutions as the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania at Pittsburgh; and it has had noteworthy 
results. Wisconsin used a half dozen C.W.A. workers on the 
compilation of indexes to the Wisconsin names in the censuses of 
1840 and 1850. Kansas had a force of eighteen workers who 
started early in January. A half dozen were trained librarians 
and were employed to classify, label, and list books; to list a 
collection of more than eight thousand volumes of out-of-state 
newspapers ; to label and catalog pictures; to copy manuscripts; 
and to arrange a large collection of court and land office records 
and other materials. In Missouri some fifteen C.W.A. workers 
were employed on the ‘‘Historical Subject Index of Missouri 
Newspapers’’ and on a ‘‘ Who’s Who in Missouri,”’ as well as for 
many other kinds of work. Nebraska had a corps of some ten or 
more workers who copied manuscripts, indexed pictures, and did 
various other jobs that the staff was unable to include in its 
regular routine. In Idaho and Alabama, and at Des Moines, Iowa, 
C.W.A. workers were usefully employed in similar tasks. 

An ambitious state history project has been carried on, through 
R. F. C. aid, by the Alabama Department of Archives and His- 
tory, which has supervised the filing of more than 25,000 news- 
paper clippings, the copying of some 70,000 epitaphs, the reor- 
ganization of the state archives, the indexing of more than 122,000 
Confederate military papers, the transcribing of many diaries 
and manuscripts, and various other tasks. 
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At the University of Oklahoma much progress was made 
through C.W.A. help on arranging the great collection of man- 
uscripts that Professor Edward KE. Dale has assembled. A 
‘‘Texas Historical Survey’’ was made through C.W.A. assist- 
ance under the direction of Professor J. Evetts Haley of the 
University of Texas. This involved the cataloging of scattered 
materials in some fifteen regional centers, the preparation o! 
check lists of newspaper files, the indexing of Texas news items 
in given newspaper files, the transcription of approximately fif- 
teen thousand pages of manuscript material, the compilation o} 
a Texas biographical index including nearly fifty thousand items, 
and the translation of a thousand pages of the Bexar archives 
for 1803. In North Dakota the C.W.A. efforts included various 
state park projects, the cataloging of manuscripts and maps, 
and the work of a cabinet maker and model maker. Some his 
torical societies cooperated with public libraries and universities 
in C.W.A. projects. These projects, for example, in Nashville, 
Kansas City, and Minneapolis and St. Paul, included such use- 
ful services as the compilation of local union lists of serials 
The Nashville library undertook the listing of special collections 
of documents and manuscripts in Davidson County, Tennessee. 

Some historical societies found themselves, for one reason or 
another, unable to supervise C.W.A. projects. In certain states, 
too, it seems to have been unusually difficult to secure allotments 
for historical work. The present survey elicited the report from 
Ohio that ‘‘ before one could think out a constructive project prae- 
tically all the consignment of funds available for the year had 
been made.”’ It is clear, however, that in not a few states, his- 
torical societies were caught napping, did not realize the op 
portunity open to them, and so did not place requests before the 
C.W.A. authorities. This circumstance suggests the thought that 
the societies do not have any vehicle save correspondence for 
quick interchange of ideas. If a statement about the Colorado 
survey could have been included early in December in a budget 0! 
news sent out to forty or fifty historical societies, with some ex- 
planation of how it was launched, it is possible that many societies 
would have been earlier in the C.W.A. field than they were and 
would have set up somewhat more ambitious projects than they 
did. The Joint Committee on Materials for Research through its 
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Sub-Committee on Inventory, and the Bulletin of the American 
Library Association were very helpful in connection with C.W.A. 
projects, notwithstanding the fact that the proposal of the ar- 
chives survey came very late. We seem to need something that 
is closer to us than these organizations, however, in getting news 
spread about historical society possibilities that call for quick 
action. If each one of us made it a point to keep some central 
secretariat informed when a bright new possibility was opened 
up, that office could easily make up a mimeographed news letter 
that could be sent out at once to all the societies. We ought to 
capitalize the ideas of the most aggressive and original members 
of the historical society fraternity. Probably a news letter would 
not bring a dead society to life or make a lethargic society enter- 
prising, but short of such objectives it might do some good. 
When Dr. LeRoy R. Hafen launches some new enterprise and 
gets a start of a month or two on us, he should be impressed with 
the fact that we like mountain ideas as well as mountain music. 
Let him send off an item of news to the secretariat of the League 
of Historical Societies, which in turn will pass it on to us. In a 
word, let us have more coordination in this day when rugged indi- 
vidualism has turned ragged and when coodrdination and codéper- 
ation offer salvation. Incidentally, the historical societies might 
perhaps make more general and effective use than do of the Mis- 
sissippt Valley and American Historical Reviews in the matter of 
supplying reports on new accessions, activities, and methods. 
Several national projects should be noted in this survey, not- 
ably the Historic American Buildings Survey. This was carried 
on as a C.W.A. enterprise under the direction of the National 
Parks Service, with the codperation of the American Institute of 
Architects and the Library of Congress. Its purpose was the 
assembling at the Library of Congress of measured drawings, 
photographs, and historical information about existing old build- 
ings. The survey, still going forward, is nation-wide in scope 
and should stimulate interest in architecture as a phase of 
American social history. ‘‘The type of shelter devised by man- 
kind in every age and climate,’’ wrote Secretary of Interior 
Harold L. Ickes in proposing the survey, ‘‘is an expression of 
the life of the people. In the United States, the adobe hut, the 
cliff dwelling of the agricultural Indian, the tepee of the nomad, 
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the log cabin of the pioneer, the cottage, the farm-house in the 
country, the city dwelling, each expresses eloquently the culture 
and mode of life of the original tenant or owner.’’ In Minnesota, 
forty-five buildings have been included in the investigation, from 
the round tower at old Fort Snelling to log cabins, churches, 
taverns, post offices, schoolhouses, and other pioneer structures, 
A state advisory committee, on which the state historical society 
was represented, aided in the selection of buildings to be sur 
veyed. The records are to be preserved at the Library of Con. 
gress, but it is to be hoped that duplicates may be obtained by 
state and other interested institutions. It is perhaps too earl 
to speak much of the historical significance of the survey. It will 
have its value as a careful record of old buildings, many of which 
will disappear before many years pass, and it may open the 
way to broad studies of social significance, which will utilize not 
only these records but also newspapers, letters, and other contem- 
porary materials. 

The buildings survey is but one of many emergency work pro- 
jects centering about historic sites and monuments and promoted 
by the National Parks Service in the Department of the Interior. 
These enterprises have been rich in such results as landmarks 
restored, battle areas developed, old roads rebuilt, and historical 
information systematized. They have been perhaps even more 
notable from the point of view of testing a new technique and 
formulating certain long-range objectives. The technique is that 
of the supervised codperation of trained historians with fores- 
ters, landscape experts, and engineers in the study and develop- 
ment of whole areas, with nuclei in such places as Chattanooga, 
Pittsburgh Landing, Vicksburg, Hodgenville, and Scott’s Bluff. 
An attempt has also been made to work out a national policy for 
historic sites and monuments. Mr. Verne E. Chatelain, the ener 
getic and competent park historian, has wisely suggested in rela- 
tion to such sites the need of a decennial national survey, 0! 
setting up a national planning board, and of a planned limita- 
tion of central government jurisdiction. 

A number of other undertakings of wide interest have made 
notable progress recently. Of outstanding interest for Mississip- 
pi Valley history is the publication by the Department of State 
under the capable editorship of Professor Clarence E. Carter 
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of three volumes of the Territorial Papers of the United States, 
the first introductory in character and the next two covering the 
Northwest Territory. It is announced that volume IV, on the 
Southwest Territory, will go to press in the near future, and that 
volumes V and VI, on Mississippi and Indiana respectively, are 
in an advanced state of preparation. A Union List of Newspa- 
pers is being compiled under the auspices of the Bibliographical 
Society of America, with a grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. Not a bibliography of the press, but the location of files, is 
the primary purpose of this enterprise, which is under the super- 
vision of an editorial committee and which has enlisted the 
codperation of libraries and historical societies throughout the 
country. It is of interest to note that the committee is interested 
in bringing about ‘‘the repatriation, to their state of origin, of 
fragmentary files, now unknown and unused in libraries of other 
states.’? A recently issued newspaper inventory for a particular 
area is that for Pittsburgh and Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, 
a bibliographical contribution of the Western Pennsylvania His- 
torical Survey; a similar survey has been made for the Chicago 
area; and the Minnesota Historical Society has made consid- 
erable progress on a bibliography and inventory of files of Min- 
nesota papers. 

The most interesting recent developments in historical society 
methods have perhaps been in the field of filmslide photography, 
which has witnessed among other things new equipment, new 
methods of projection, and experiments with ultra-violet and 
infra-red rays. The Leica sliding-focus attachment and certain 
other improvements point to an early solution of the problem of 
copying newspapers page by page. Larger magazines for film 
rolls facilitate big jobs of copying. A reading stand has been de- 
vised which enables the enlarging equipment to be used as a pro- 
jector. Inaccuracies in time exposures are disposed of by an au- 
tomatic shutter device. A new film printer makes it possible for 
anyone of experience to print his own positive contact films. The 
use of special rays permits the camera to pick out certain inks 
and reject others; to peer under the censor’s ink and see what 
was originally there; and to pick up strokes of the pen now faded 
beyond legibility. 

Advances in projectors for library and newspaper use will 
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have to be made before Utopia is reached in filmslide techniques, 
Meanwhile, such photography has already passed its preliminary 
experimental stages. The Minnesota Historical Society has re. 
cently acquired by filmslides a collection of ten thousand pages 


of Minnesota material from the American Home Missionary 
Society Papers at Chicago and is now indexing Minnesota letters 
and other items in eastern newspapers with a view to securing 
film reproductions of such materials. The filmslide promises, as 
Dr. Joseph Schafer has said, to distribute widely over the world 
the benefits of historical collections, and is a move in the diree- 
tion of ‘‘genuine democracy in historical opportunity.’’ 

It seems certain that the filmslide will enable us to solve, or 
at least to simplify, the troublesome problem of newspaper stor. 
age. This problem, the present survey shows, is acute in more 
than one state, for example, in Kansas, Wisconsin, and Minne 
sota. In Wisconsin it is hoped that the state will put up an inex. 
pensive steel and concrete building to be used for filing newspa- 
per volumes. Meanwhile Dr. Schafer has hit upon the temporary) 
expedient of segregating files into two sections — one active and 
the other passive. The latter are piled solidly, while the former 
are shelved for convenience. The trouble of course is that th 
passive volumes may be inconsiderate enough to turn active, and 
when requests for their use come there is the physical problem 
of getting them out of huge solid stacks. ‘‘ Perhaps a more pe! 
manent solution for the newspaper problem,’’ writes Dr. Schai- 
er, ‘‘will be to film large numbers of files and store the films i 
filing cases while the files themselves can be packed densel\ 
within small space.’’ Within a year some society may be in a 
position to exhibit a newspaper volume as transferred to film 
slides that can be easily read when projected, a page at a time. 

Not a few states report the organization of new county and 
municipal historical societies and the development of close and 
cordial relations with such local groups. In some states, includ 
ing Wisconsin and Minnesota, there are signs of a relative in- 
crease in the historical activities of local societies already in 
existence. An example of an interesting type of activity is th 
listing by a Wisconsin local society of the original settlers o! 
various racial stocks within its county area. The state society 
encouraged the project by supplying photostats of census popu 
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lation schedules and copies of immigrant letters. Some local so- 
cieties themselves band together for common purposes, as for 
example three north shore counties in Minnesota, which hold an 
annual tri-county assembly. Annual local history conferences 
and regional historie tours are also held in some states. Penn- 
sylvania has recently taken a step forward by inaugurating, 
through the recently formed Pennsylvania Historical Associa- 
tion, a Magazine which is intended primarily as a codrdinating 
organ, a ‘‘forum for the exchange of ideas,’’ serving local his- 
torical societies and their federation as well as teachers and 
scholars throughout the state. The magazine is called Pennsyl- 
yania History. Its utility may be gauged by noting that its first 
number contained a survey of research projects in the history of 
the state, a bibliography of Pennsylvania history for school 
teachers, and reports on recent accessions of historical material 
by various depositories in the state. As the local history move- 
ment advances, more and more local history workers crop up. 
Many of them are doing excellent work, as their papers and pub- 
lications testify. There is a need, however, for a simple manual 
of methods and suggestions designed as a guide to local histori- 
cal investigation for beginners. 

It is almost futile to attempt to give any idea of the richness 
and variety of the manuscript treasures and other historical ree- 
ords that have recently been garnered by historical agencies 
throughout the Mississippi Valley. One can only mention a few 
outstanding accessions. There are, for example, the manuscripts 
of T. C. Durant, vice president in charge of construction of the 
Union Paeifie Railroad, which the State Historical Society of 
lowa has recently acquired and which Dr. Benjamin F. Sham- 
baugh pronounces one of the richest railroad collections in the 
country. There is the collection of more than a million pieces, 
including land office and territorial court reeords, which the 
Kansas Historical Society secured from the Topeka Post Office, 
by a lueky chance saving the entire collection from destruction. 
There are the additional Solomon Sibley Papers recently ac- 
quired by the Burton Historical Collection. There are the 
Charles Williamson Papers for the period from 1775 to 1809, 
acquired by the Newberry Library, whose librarian, Mr. George 
B. Utley, writes, ‘‘To scholars interested in British, Spanish or 
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French-American diplomacy between those years, to those work. 
ing on Burr and his associates, to those who seek facts concern. 
ing pioneer settlement and its kindred subjects in America or 
concerning land syndication, these documents will be of value,” 
There are the Charles Wilkins Short Papers of the Filson Club, 
There are the German immigrant letters that the Wisconsin 
Historical Society is getting from the net that it has spread in 
Germany. There is the Cherokee Indian collection that is being 
built up at the University of Oklahoma. And there are the num- 
erous collections of personal papers that the Historical Societ; 
of Western Pennsylvania has added in the last year or two. 

Every society has its story to tell of letters, diaries, and other 
records acquired; and one gets the impression of an enormous 
amount of collecting going steadily forward — certainly one of 
the most significant activities in the historical field. For the 
country at large the best picture of what more than four hundred 
and fifty American collecting institutions are doing in the social 
sciences and humanities is that given in Mr. Franklin F. Hol. 
brook’s Survey of Activities, published in 1932 by the Joint 
Committee on Materials for Research. Is it not high time for us 
to plan a union list or inventory of manuscript collections in 
American depositories? Perhaps some institution, library, or 
foundation has already launched such a project. Certainly, if 
varried through, it would be a tremendous practical boon to 
students. An encouraging sign of the times is the recent publica- 
tion by the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey of an in- 
ventory of the manuscripts in the historical society at Pitts 
burgh and the preparation by the Minnesota Historical Society 
of a similar inventory of the personal manuscript collections in 
its possession. 

Book publication by historical societies has been sharply cur- 
tailed in the last year or two, though most of the state history 
magazines have continued to appear. Some notable volumes have 
indeed been issued, but budgets have not permitted anything like 
a normal production. There is every sign of vigorous editorial 
health, however, when one notes how many historical societies 
have important works in press or ready or nearly ready for pub- 
lication. Of numerous editorial enterprises that sooner or later 
will take the form of published volumes, only a few can be men- 
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tioned. The Wisconsin Historical Society has a work by Miss 
Louise Phelps Kellogg on the British régime ready for press and 
work is in progress on another volume of General Studies in the 
lVisconsin Domesday Book; the Burton Historical Collection 
will soon be ready to send the William Woodbridge Papers to 
press and it is editing the records of a Catholic parish that goes 
back to 1704; the Minnesota Historical Society expects to issue 
in 1934 a volume entitled ‘‘Crusader and Feminist,’’ containing 
letters of Jane Grey Swisshelm for the period from 1858 to 1865; 
three volumes of the Illinois Historical Collections are in press, 
two of them reprints of the Illinois state censuses of 1818 and 
1820, the third a volume on Illinois in the period from 1683 to 
1697; an additional volume of Missouri Constitutional Conven- 
tion debates is to be brought out in 1934; the Nebraska Histori- 
cal Society has in preparation a volume on Land Systems and 
Land Policies in Nebraska; and a comprehensive work on Indian 
relations, 1774 to 1795, has been completed at the Western Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society. Attention should be called here to 
the possibility of getting certain special organizations to under- 
write documentary publication if historical society budgets can- 
not include them. In Minnesota, for example, the Society of Co- 
lonial Dames financed the publication through the University of 
Minnesota Press of a volume of diaries and narratives entitled 
Five Fur Traders of the Northwest. This volume contained four 
previously unpublished documents that were brought together 
by the Minnesota Historical Society, which gave the work every 
possible encouragement. A notable development is the resump- 
tion of publication, after a lapse of sixteen years, of Acta et 
Dicta, the yearbook of the Catholic Historical Society of St. Paul. 

Among numerous developments that can only be alluded to in 
this survey are the proposed reproduction of the town of Detroit 
as it existed in Cadillae’s time, a project of the active Detroit 
Historical Museum; progress under the editorship of Dr. George 
\. Fuller on a five-volume encyclopedia of Michigan; the seeur- 
ing by the Illinois Historical Survey of more than four thousand 
photostats from the Public Record Office, which complete the 
Illinois collection of material from that source on the history of 
the Old Northwest; the opening of the William F. Vilas Papers 
at Madison; the initiation by the Illinois Historical Society of a 
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statewide system of historic markers and notable progress jp 
this field by Minnesota, Wisconsin, and several other states; the 
housing of the Florida Historical Society’s collections jy 
a fireproof building; the moving of the Indiana Historica] 
Bureau into a new state library and historical building 
last June; the formation of an Indiana Records Council, sup 
porting the state library as a document center; a survey of man- 
uscript and other historical materials in Oklahoma to be made 
by the University of Oklahoma under the direction of Professor 
Dale, with a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation; the housing 
of the Norwegian-American Historical Museum in a separate 
building at Decorah, Iowa; the vigorous activity of the Augus. 
tana Historical Society of Rock Island in the field of Swedish 
American history; the systematic activity of the D. A. R. in 
many states — notably Missouri, Indiana, and Minnesota — in 
compiling genealogical materials, especially wills, Bible and 
tombstone records, and indexes to census lists, with Memoria! 
Continental Hall in Washington as a central depository; the 
radio series given by various historical societies, including 
those in lowa and Minnesota; the promotion of state history 
work in public schools in various states; and the continuation o! 
the Western Pennsylvania Historical Society’s collecting in the 
field of the newer immigration. 

If this survey has emphasized special activities and tendencies, 
let it not be forgotten that all over the Mississippi Valley and 
the country historical agencies are carrying on their routine 
work — collecting, arranging, cataloging, editing and publish- 
ing, serving users of historical materials, and reaching the public 
in scores of ways. New projects and undertakings have their 
place, but the old and routine tasks are fundamental and vital. 
The work of historical agencies is uneven in extent and quality, 
but even a casual survey drives home the truth that they are 
making slender resources go a long way toward serving the 
needs of their respective states in a critical period of history. 





THE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


By Frep A. SHannon 


The visitors from the jack rabbit belt found Columbia, Mis- 
souri, an unexcelled location for a historical meeting. Having 
breathed little else than the dust from thousands of ruined wheat 
fields for several weeks, they were treated to their first sight of 
rain in months. From their point of view, at least, the weather 
was perfect. They further congratulated themselves that the 
site of the meeting was close enough to make the journey possi- 


ble even in an era of diminished salaries and nonexistent ex- 
pense accounts. Yet, the location was not so far west as to deter 
historians coming from all portions of the intermountain region. 
There were representatives from Detroit, Pittsburgh, Florida, 
and Alabama as well as from Colorado and Texas. Missouri hos- 
pitality was upheld not only by the dinner given by the State 
Historical Society of Missouri, but also by two smokers. 

Rarely in recent years has the program centered so closely 
about a single compartment and period of history. With few 
exceptions the papers were confined to the West before 1860. 
Yet, Dr. Louis Pelzer and his committee had matters so well 
arranged that few persons missed the usual side issues of politi- 
cal and social movements of a general nature. In fact, interest 
was maintained to the end. Though there were three simultan- 
eous sessions scheduled for Saturday morning, they were all well 
attended, more than fifty dropping in to listen to the papers of 
one section alone. Not so fortunate was the fact that five partici- 
pants, as scheduled, did not appear.* Senator Clark was detained 
by committee work in Washington, but the disappointed crowd 
was partially consoled by an unscheduled smoker. Professor 
Hansen and his paper as well were absent. Contrary to the usual 
procedure in the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, two 
of the remaining three papers were read in absentia. 

1They were Gilbert H. Doan, Marcus L. Hansen, Senator Bennett Champ Clark, 
G. D. Harmon, and Raymond Welty. 
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The Thursday morning session on ‘‘ Business and Vepressions 
in the West’’ (a much worked topic in recent years) started off 
on time, and, more remarkable yet, all of the papers were kept 
within the twenty-minute limit. This standard, achieved by the 
chairman, Kirke Mechem, was maintained with only a few ex. 
ceptions by his successors. Lewis E. Atherton of Wentworth Mil- 
itary Academy precipitated discussion of depressions with a 
paper on ‘‘James and Robert Aull—A Frontier Mercantile 
Firm.’’ This partnership was formed in 1831 for trading in the 
West. Retail stores were established at Liberty, Independence, 
Richmond, and Lexington, Missouri. In addition to the local trade 
the brothers did business with the Rocky Mountain Fur Company, 
Indian missions, emigrating tribes of Indians, Ft. Leavenworth, 
and the Santa Fé Caravans. Investments in a rope walk at Lib- 
erty, a flour mill, and steamboats also received attention. The 
firm was beset by many difficulties. Goods purchased as far away 
as Philadelphia fell victim to the hazards of transportation and 
the uncertainties of insurance. Because of unsafe mails and 
western banks, there was great difficulty in making money remit- 
tances to the East. Furthermore, the universal credit system 
followed in the West made the collection of accounts a hard 
problem. Within two years the firm was carrying an amazing 
book credit in proportion to the value of its usual stock of goods. 
James Aull was a careful man, always dreading the approach of 
a business depression, and on January 1, 1836, decided to call a 
halt when the accounts reached $150,000 while the debts of the 
firm were less than $38,000. The dissolution of partnership gave 
opportunity to bring greater pressure on the debtors te pay their 
bills. The Panie of 1837 proved the wisdom of this m: 

George L. Anderson of Lawrence, Kansas, chose a larger area 
and a later depression for his discussion of the ‘‘ Western At- 
titude toward National Banks, 1873-1874.’’ The sectional char- 
acter of the national banking system was the basis for much ot 
the western criticism of it following 1865. The West had helped 
inaugurate the movement, but the East held the bulk of the bank 
notes. Many westerners felt that the repeal of all restrictions on 
the establishment of national banks would break the monopoly 
feature of the system and solve the currency problem of the 
section. Other leaders preferred the abolition of the national 
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banks and‘the expansion of the greenback circulation, either 
directly or by means of the interconvertible bond and greenback 
scheme. The Congressional act for redistribution of national 
bank notes, passed in June, 1874, afforded a small measure of 
relief, but it also demonstrated that the national banking sys- 
tem was no longer an agency through which the expansion of the 
currency was possible. The inherent tendency of the banks to 
contract their currency in depression years, a fact demonstrated 
in 1874, furnished a more potent argument against the system 
than that of sectional favoritism, it also added to the popularity 
of greenback expansion and free coinage of silver. 

Reverting to the local scene and going back to the first major 
financial crisis of the century, Hattie M. Anderson of West 
Texas State Teachers College, in ‘‘ Weathering a Panic in Mis- 
souri, 1819-1822,’’ contrasted governmental efforts and private 
enterprise as relief measures in a day of economic simplicity. 
The speculators and bona fide settlers alike in Missouri had 
bought land largely on credit, and found themselves unable to 
meet the payments. Some were thrown into prison for indebted- 
ness until this engine of the creditors was abolished by law. In 
order to save others from the loss of their entire investments the 
legislature passed a debtor relief law to prevent foreclosures, 
and also experimented with an issue of paper money. The hos- 
tility of ereditors to these acts was reflected in the action of the 
courts which declared both measures unconstitutional before any 
definite progress had been made under them. The federal gov- 
ernment helped some by allowing purchasers of public lands to 
apply theiy down payments in full payment for smaller tracts. 
Other peo. who lost all became squatters and started afresh. 
A little hard money came in through the Santa Fe and fur trades. 
In two orethree years the settlers had adjusted themselves, and 
then there was a surplus of grain, livestock, and tobacco. With 
returning prosperity, by 1822, money and credit became more 
plentiful and the trade to the East and down the Mississippi 
was reopened. Looking back over the experiences, the Missouri 
Republican was satisfied that rugged individualism had tri- 
umphed again. 

Another view of the same situation, but with a wider geo- 
graphic vista and more attention to legislative efforts, was pre- 
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sented by W. J. Hamilton of Southeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, in a paper entitled ‘‘ Debtors’ Relief after the Panic of 
1819.’’ The scene was Tennessee, Kentucky, Illinois, and Mis. 
souri. Stay laws and acts to compel a high valuation of mort- 
gaged property when sold at foreclosure were passed in some 
instances. But the most important type of relief legislation pro- 
vided for state-owned banks to issue paper money and lend 
money to indebted farmers on easy terms. Excessive inflation 
and political favoritism in the granting of loans were the usual 
outcome. This gave strength to a conservative reaction which 
was combated by cries of Federalism against the creditors, an 
accusation that was particularly damning in the West in the 
early 1820’s. When the laws were overthrown by court decisions 
the judges were denounced as allies of the oppressive moneyed 
aristocracy and there were cries for the destruction of the exist- 
ing court system. Missouri amended her constitution in order 
to preserve the relief legislation, while Kentucky set up a new 
court to replace the old state supreme court. The persistence of 
the old court led for several years to the existence of two court 
systems in the state. In the long run the independence of the 
judiciary was restored in every case. As usual, when prosperity 
was restored the conservative element returned to power. But 
the western farmers remained bitter because of the overthrow 
of their debtors’ relief legislation, and looked to Andrew Jack- 
son to bring the common man into his merited place of import- 
ance in national affairs. 

Arthur C. Cole of Western Reserve University presided at 
the ‘‘Conference on Book Reviewing’’ held in connection with 
the Thursday luncheon. James L. Sellers of the University of 
Nebraska, read Gilbert H. Doane’s paper on ‘‘The Librarian and 
the Book Review.’’ Mr. Doane made some excellent suggestions 
to reviewers as to ways in which they could make their contribu- 
tions more useful to librarians, stressing among other things the 
need of signing names in full, but he missed an excellent oppor- 
tunity to castigate the timid reviewer who refuses to accept re- 
sponsibility by hiding behind anonymity. History teachers pres- 
ent did not fully agree with his suggestion that the librarian 
should have the final choice as to what books should be bought 
or rejected. Lester B. Shippee of the University of Minnesota, 
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speaking on ‘* Book Reviewing and the Historical Profession,’’ 
vave advice to youngsters just entering the ranks of the review- 
ers. He stressed especially the evils of parading long series of 
errata, of writing polemics aside from the book in question, of 
denouncing books in entirety because of differences of opinion 
on minor portions, and of proceeding to write a full length re- 
view of a book which has already been pronounced worthless. 
Milo M. Quaife of the Burton Historical Collection of the Detroit 
Public Library gave some ‘‘ Editorial Reflections on Book Re- 
viewing’’ which were brief, to the point, and limited to a small 
portion of the matters which it was possible for him to bring up 
from his long and useful experience as an editor. He dwelt espe- 
cially upon the supercilious attitude sometimes found of damn 
ing a book by faint praise, and also showed how an editor’s 
hands are tied once he makes a decision and has the consent of 
a person to write a review. All together, the session was a very 
profitable one, but left the impression that so many things, be- 
cause of time limitations, had been left unsaid that the matter 
might well be brought up again at a later meeting. 

The Thursday afternoon program on ‘‘The Religious Ele- 
ments on the Frontier’’ proved to be as entertaining as the title 
suggests. In the absence of Louis B. Schmidt, James G. Randall 
of the University of Illinois, presided. O. Fritiof Ander of Au- 
gustana College dealt with ‘‘The Immigrant Chureh and the 
Granges of Husbandry.’’ The first part of the paper dealt with 
the European background of the immigrants so far as it influ- 
enced their views in regard to secret societies, and then took up 
the influence of certain American conditions upon the immi- 
grants which further augmented their sentiments against secret 
societies. The second part discussed the opposition of the im- 
migrant churches toward the Grange, the churches mentioned 
being the Catholic, the Lutheran in its Norwegian, Swedish Au- 
gustana, Missouri, and Iowa synods, and a few other church 
organizations. In the third part he set forth the importance of 
this opposition in the decline of the Patrons of Husbandry. 

Luey Simmons of Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 
discussed ‘‘Eastern Missionary Effort in the Pioneer West, 
1810-1860,’’ as a phase of the social nationalism which was 
springing up from 1790 to 1815. The eastern missionary socie- 
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ties had the dual policy of civilizing and Christianizing Indians 
and providing the proper religious atmosphere for settlers in 
the Mississippi Valley. The Baptists, Methodists, and Presby- 
terians were established in the West, but were dependent upon 
eastern support. Aid came in the form of Bibles, tracts, and 
traveling missionaries. Among the latter were included Gideon 
Blackburn, Samuel Giddings, Timothy Flint, John Mason Peck, 
and James Ely Welsh who were interested in church and schoo! 
building as well as in snatching souls from Satan. The work was 
often checked by cholera, periods of excessive heat, droughts, 
Indian unresponsiveness, and panic. But in the 1830’s and ’40’s 
new zeal was inspired in an effort to rescue the valley, and par. 
ticularly Missouri, from the inroads of Catholicism. The anti- 
alienism of the same movement stamped it as a part of the 
Know Nothing spirit of time. The debates over slavery caused 
schism in Missouri, and sometimes bloodshed in the western 
portion. Throughout the period the missionaries were helping 
to shape the destiny of the West. 

L. G. Van der Velde of the University of Michigan revealed 
‘George Duffield, Preacher, Public Official, and Civie Leader in 
Michigan, 1838-1868,’’ as one of the rare clergymen to take a 
consistent interest in the writing of diaries. His manuscripts 
covering thirty-two of the years between 1828 and 1868 are now 
in the Burton Historical Collection of the Detroit Public Li- 
brary. Duffield was one of the leaders who in 1837 split off the 
‘*New School’’ from the Presbyterian Church. Beginning in 185% 
he was pastor of the strongest Presbyterian church in the North- 
west — the First Presbyterian Church of Detroit — till his death 
thirty years later. During those years he was a member of the 
Board of Regents of the University of Michigan, an ardent advo- 
cate of the advancement of education, an enthusiastie crusader 
for temperance, an active promoter of the mineral resources and 
transportation facilities of the state, a staunch and energetic 
supporter of the Y. M. C. A., besides maintaining a wide interest 
in other enterprises. So comprehensive a diary as that left by so 
influential a man is of vital interest to the historian. Duffield’s 
diary reveals particularly his methods of dealing with people, his 
influence over them, and the philosophy with which he impreg- 
nated them. There are also many reflections on the state of his 
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own mind on temporal and spiritual matters. He tells the stories 
of trouble-making within the congregation and the measures he 
took to counteract it. The trenchant estimates of leaders of other 
denominations in the community are impressive and amusing. 
In a multitude of ways the diary sheds light on the eustoms and 
conditions of the time. 

‘‘Early Religious Efforts in the Lower Mississippi Valley”’ 
were described by V. Alton Moody of Iowa State College. He 
showed the religious frontier as a part of the other pioneering 
efforts. Nuns and priests labored in early Louisiana with a 
paucity of numbers, a plethora of jealousy and rivalry between 
orders, and hampered by political intrigues, wars, and transfers 
of territory. The spread of Protestant activities was traced into 
Mississippi, Louisiana, western Tennessee and Kentucky, South- 
ern Missouri, and Arkansas. The democratic methods of the 
churches, the power of revivals and camp-meetings, the social 
and edueational advantages of the church, and the influence of 
the church as an advocate of law and order (thus stimulating 
land values) all helped in the spread and establishment of or 
ganized religious effort. Obstacles included seattered settlement, 
inadequate transportation, frontier independence, individualism, 
materialism, radicalism, intolerance, and a scarcity of able min- 
isters. Good eastern preachers hesitated about emigration, while 
early marriage and poor pay led western ministers into side- 
lines to supplement their incomes. Educational facilities were 
meager, and the canons of effective speech were peculiar. But 
the frontier preacher, with all his shortcomings did not hesitate 
to express himself even though his audience might include Henry 
Clay himself. 

The diseussion led by William W. Sweet of the University of 
Chieago held the audience to the last moment (an unusual thing 
tor diseussions). He explained the hold of the Baptists and 
Methodists on the frontier in terms of their more adequate 
means of following moving populations. The rigid organization 
of the Presbyterians caused them to break into factions instead 
of bending around new situations. Since Presbyterian ministers 
had a choice in the pulpits they were to fill, not so many of them 
heard ealls to the frontier. The Methodists created congregations 
wherever their ministers went, and the preachers went where 
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their bishops ordered them. The Baptists would start a congre- 
gation wherever a family or two could be got together, and they 
ordained one of their own people as their minister. Preachers 
could be ordained by the congregations they formed. Thus, often 
a single family was both congregation and pastor. But the 
smaller number of Presbyterians for many years assumed the 
leadership in the propagation of education. They also drew 
heavily upon migrating Congregationalists under the terms of 
an agreement existing between the two organizations from 1801 
to 1852. Others participating in the discussion included G. A. 
Barringer, James G. Randall, Theodore C. Blegen, Herbert 
Kellar, and Milo M. Quaife. 

The presidential address read by Jonas Viles of the Univer. 
sity of Missouri at the dinner session on Thursday has been 
printed in the June number of this Review (ante, XXI, 3-22), 
so needs no summary here. Persons desiring to know why slav- 
ery had so strong a hold in a state so little adapted to the system 
would do well to read the article carefully. On Friday morning 
Ernest 8. Osgood of the University of Minnesota presided at a 
session which dealt with ‘‘Trails and Migrations.’’ The opening 
paper on ‘‘ Migration Trails Westward to the Mississippi’’ was 
presented by William J. Petersen. He accounted for approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 immigrants arriving during the years 1830-4). 
Many of these foreigners moved westward over such natural 
highways as the Great Lakes and the Ohio River. The era of 
road, canal, and railroad construction to 1850 afforded addition- 
al routes for migration. By 1860 the Mississippi had been tapped 
by railroads at ten points, only one of which lay below the mouth 
of the Ohio River. The St. Lawrence and Great Lakes afforded 
the most northerly migration trail; the route via New Orleans 
to St. Louis the most southerly. The crest of the huge emigrant 
waves moved westward over the Erie Canal and the Great Lakes 
or by way of the Pennsylvania Canal and Ohio River. By 150! 
St. Louis contained 61,390 native Americans and 96,086 foreign- 
ers, 50,510 of the latter being Germans. In both Chicago and 
Milwaukee the foreign born exceeded the native born, with Ger 
mans predominating. Fully 1,197,100 foreign-born were recorded 
in the Old Northwest in 1860. 

The next paper, by Walker D. Wyman of River Falls Wiscon 
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sin State Teachers College, was entitled ‘‘ Missouri River Towns 
in the Westward Emigration.’’ Only the towns from Independ- 
ence to Omaha were considered, no attention being given to 
earlier depots such as Old Franklin. Most of the towns were 
founded shortly after the Kansas-Nebraska Act, but some were 
agricultural centers long before, while Independence held a ven- 
erable place in the Santa Fe trade. The chief purpose of all was 
to sell oxen, camp stoves, and food stuffs to emigrants enroute 
westward in search of gold or good farms. Independence became 
an outfitting town for the California and Oregon caravans in the 
early 1840’s. Probably 2,000 set out from this point in 1845 and 
about four times as many in 1849. After 1850 this trade shifted 
to the new Kansas City. Council Bluffs arose in 1853 to take the 
place of Kanesville, the Mormon town founded in 1847. Soon 
after the beginnings of Omaha in 1854 Council Bluffs was 
eclipsed. St. Joseph, begun as a shipping point in the 1830’s be- 
came an outfitting town proper by 1845. In the gold rush of 1849 
nearly 3,000 wagons crossed the river in that vicinity. After 
maintaining a favorable position for a few years, St. Joseph, 
like Council Bluffs and Independence, found it difficult to stand 
the competition of Kansas City and Omaha. Thereafter, St. Jo- 
seph turned to commerce and manufacturing for a future, rather 
than selling beans and bacon to hopeful pilgrims. 

LeRoy R. Hafen of the State Historical Society of Colorado 
next carried the trails to the last frontier in a paper entitled 
‘Migrations Beyond the Mississippi.’’ This last phase of mi- 
gration westward was the movement to the Rocky Mountains and 
the Pacifie Coast. Fur trappers and traders opened the trails. 
In 1841 began the migration of permanent settlers over the Ore- 
gon Trail. Eeonomiec and patriotic motives actuated the move 
ment during the first years. With the Mormon trek to the Salt 
Lake Valley in 1847 a religious motive entered. The numbers of 
covered wagons increased from 81 in 1841 to 55,000 in 1850. 
With the discovery of gold in California the character of emi- 


gration changed. The goldseekers were primarily men, whereas 
children had formed the majority in earlier companies. The 
discovery of gold in the Pike’s Peak region in 1859 not only led 
to the settlement of Colorado but inaugurated a similar devel- 
opment in surrounding states. Heavy travel over the western 
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trails called for the erection of military forts in the Indian coun- 
try. Their maintenance and the supply of the mining camps 
caused the development of freighting on a large scale. Over 
100,000,000 pounds of freight was carried annually during the 
early 1860’s over the roads to the far West. The discussion read 
by Florence E. Janson of Rockford College was easily the longest 
paper of the session, being essentially a résumé of a book on th 
Background of Swedish Immigration, 1840-1930. It centered on 
ocean transportation and the routes followed by immigrants af- 
ter arriving in America. In a way it helped to substitute for 
Marcus L. Hansen’s paper on ‘‘ Atlantic Trails of the Westward 
Migration.’’ 

The proceedings of the business meeting, including the desig. 
nation of the new president and the place of meeting in 1935 
will be found in the secretary-treasurer’s report.’ At the Friday 
afternoon session on ‘‘Biography of the Frontier’? Elmer Ellis 
presided. The first paper entitled ‘‘ Mat Field, Chronicler of the 
Prairies,’’ was presented by William G. B. Carson of Washing. 
ton University. Matthew C. Field, born in London in 1812, was 
brought to the United States as a small child and was reared 
strictly as an American. In 1835 he went on the stage and for 
four years was a member of the celebrated theatrical company 
of Ludlow and Smith which was playing alternately at Mobile 
and St. Louis. After rising to the place of leading man he retired, 
probably because of ill health, and made a trip to Taos and Santa 
Fe, returning as guide and interpreter for some Mexican trad- 
ers. With improved health he then joined the staff of the New 
Orleans Picayune, contributing to it his ‘‘Prairie Sketches”’ in 
1839. In 1843 he made another western trip for his health, going 
as far as Wyoming. On his return to New Orleans he printed a 
second series of sketches on ‘‘Prairie and Mountain Life.’’ Ear- 
ly in 1843 he removed to St. Louis where he helped found th: 
St. Louis Reveille, a paper which, though short-lived, built up 
quite a reputation. In the following winter he died of tuberculo- 
sis, leaving a widow and two daughters. The value of Field’s 
articles is to be found in their detailed descriptions of land- 
marks, especially those along the Santa Fe Trail; in their 
graphic narration of various incidents which oceurred in the 


2 Post, 225-30. 
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course of his expeditions; and in the unaffected simplicity of 
their style. 

Carl S. Driver of Vanderbilt University then shifted the scene 
to the Old Southwest in a paper on ‘‘ James Robertson: Land and 
Indian Agent.’’ Robertson was associated with the Watauga 
settlement from 1770 to 1779, at the end of which time he iden- 
tified himself with Richard Henderson’s movement into Ken- 
tucky and the Cumberland region. He explored the Cumberland 
Valley and founded Nashville in 1780. There he assumed a posi- 
tion of leadership which he maintained to the end of his life. He 
became associated with William Blount in the latter’s land 
speculations and acted as agent and surveyor in locating claims. 
He also obtained for himself the title to approximately 60,000 
acres in the Cumberland area, most of which he located in small 
tracts on fertile lands. His experience and skill in conducting 
negotiations with the Indians led him to strengthen the peaceful 
relations with the Chickasaw as a means of protecting the set- 
tlers from attacks by the Creeks and Cherokee. At various times 
he led expeditions against the Indians, rising to the position of 
brigadier-general. He served in many governmental offices from 
county to national, and always directed affairs in a manner 
which would arouse little active opposition. For many years he 
acted as federal agent to the Chickasaw, at which agency he 
died in 1814. He became a true patriarch, guiding and directing 
the destinies of the Cumberland settlements with a mild but firm 
power born of respect and confidence. 

John W. Oliver of the University of Pittsburgh next pursued 
“Henry Marie Brackenridge, Frontier Journalist and Jurist”’ 
back and forth over much of the United States and part of South 
America. Brackenridge was born in Pittsburgh in 1776, and was 
taken to the frontier village of St. Genevieve, Missouri, when 
seven years of age. There his early education was entrusted to 
a French family in order that he might learn French at first 
hand. After a few years at St. Genevieve he returned to Pitts- 
burgh where he finished his education and was admitted to the 
bar. He practiced law in Baltimore, Maryland, and in Pennsyl- 
vania, but by 1810 the West had called him again. After reach- 
ing St. Louis he practiced law there and in other Missouri coun- 
ties. He joined Lisa’s expedition up the Missouri River and later 
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wrote an account of the trip under the title of Journal of a 
Voyage up the Missown. Later, in New Orleans, he helped estab- 
lish the judicial system of the state. During the War of 1812 he 
sent information to the government regarding the British prep- 
arations for invading Louisiana, an act which caused Madison 
to offer him a diplomatic post. In 1817, in order to further the 
movement for recognition of the South American nations, li 
published a pamphlet entitled South America, A Letter on th 
Present State of that Country. He was later appointed secre. 
tary of the commission sent to South America to study condi- 
tions. This resulted in his work entitled Voyage to South Amer- 
ica. Still later he served as a judge in Florida Territory. In the 
1830’s he returned to his estate at Tarentum, Pennsylvania, 
where he lived quietly for the remainder of his years. He died 
in 1871. Few men in so small a span of years (about 20) played 
such an active role in frontier affairs. 

The final paper, on ‘‘Robert S. Neighbors: a Texas Cham. 
pion of Indian Rights,’’ was read by Rupert N. Richardson of 
Simmons University. Neighbors, a Virginian by birth, came to 
Texas in 1836, at the age of twenty-one. During most of the tim 
thereafter, until his death in 1859, he served as an officer of the 
state or federal government and was associated with a number 
of important developments along the Texas frontier. As a mem- 
ber of the unauthorized Mier expedition into Mexico he was 
‘aptured and escaped death only by drawing lots with the rest 
to see who would be among the tenth of the force to be shot in 
expiation of the invasion. After two years imprisonment he be- 
came an Indian agent in Texas, in which capacity he earned a 
place among great American pioneers. He took a deep personal 
interest in his wards, making a valiant but losing fight to pre- 
vent white men’s encroachment upon Indian lands. He thie! 
secured the adoption of a reservation system, but this did not 
bring peace. Wild Indians, not under the agents’ control, com 
mitted depredations which the reservation Indians had to pa) 
for. A frenzy of excitement resulted in the killing of inoffensive 
Indians and threats of mob violence against the agents. Only th 
United States troops prevented a massacre. Despite all the 
efforts of Neighbors the problem was not solved till the red men 
had been removed to Indian Territory. In August, 1859, Neigh 
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bors gave up his position, but on his way home from Indian 
Territory was wounded in an Indian attack. A few days later he 
was slain by a citizen of Texas whose hatred had been provoked 
by the zeal of Neighbors in protecting the Indians. 

At the complimentary banquet on Friday evening, Floyd C. 
Shoemaker of the State Historical Society of Missouri made a 
complimentary speech in honor of George A. Mahan, president 
of the State Historical Society of Missouri and provider of the 
dinner. Then, in part of the time which was to have been used for 
the address by Senator Clark, short speeches were made by 
Jonas Viles of the University of Missouri, Lester B. Shippee 
of the University of Minnesota, Clara S. Paine, Winfred T. Root 
of the State University of lowa, Edward E. Dale of the Univer 
sity of Oklahoma, and a local citizen introduced as Senator An- 
derson. 

Three papers were read at the Saturday morning session on 
“The Mississippi Valley.’’ The first, by John L. Conger of Knox 
College, was on ‘‘The Reaction of the Frontier to the Gold 
Craze.’’ Its special value was to reveal what a small college 
can do in the way of gathering and tabulating the results of local 
records. The lesson might be taken to heart by teachers who feel 
that their research activities must lapse for want of material to 
exploit. Taking the Galesburg scene, Professor Conger showed 
the zeal of gold hunting when news came of the California dis 
coveries of 1848. After talking the matter over in a public meet- 
ing an expedition was sent out amidst high enthusiasm. In suc- 
ceeding months the ardor began to cool, especially when word 
began to trickle back about the hardships of the venture, the 
small chances of high success, the great proportion of failures, 
and the numbers who perished by the roadside. A second expedi- 
tion was sent out with less enthusiasm than the first, and then 
the eraze died out. 

In the absence of both G. D. Harmon and Raymond L. Welty, 
it was decided that one of the papers should be read. Ivor V. 
Iles, who was selected to do the thankless job of reading another 
man’s paper, decided that Welty’s contribution could most easily 
be compressed within the time limitations. Consequently, only 
the abstract of Harmon’s paper on the ‘*Creek Indian Land 
Seandals, 1830-40’’ was presented. This showed how the Creeks 
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were victimized by the whites who bought their lands, defrauded 
them of the purchase price, and then flogged them into submis. 
sion. ‘‘It is safe to conclude,’’ he said, ‘‘that no greater frauds 
were ever perpetrated upon mankind than those inflicted upon 
the innocent Creeks of Alabama. The government made an in 
vestigation of the whole matter and reversed some of the sales, 
but it ended like most government investigations by letting the 
guilty in many instances go unpunished.”’ 

Welty’s paper was on ‘‘Supplying the Frontier Military 
Posts.’’ He estimated that from 1855 to 1875 the frontier army 
averaged about 20,000 men who were almost solely dependent 
upon supplies hauled in from a great distance. Food and some 
provisions were locally produced, but ordinary military stores 
were purchased from the greater markets of the East. Much 
needless expense was entailed in the methods of buying. Trans- 
portation to the forts was largely in the hands of contractors, 
whose J. Murphy wagons and other vehicles carried about 
224,000,000 pounds of freight in 1865. Because oxen were less 
likely to stampede than mules or horses, because they were not 
wanted by thieving Indians, and because they could subsist bet 
ter on grass alone they were the favorite draft animals of the 
contractors. The freight cost for 100 pounds per 100 miles was 
known to reach four dollars before 1870. Flour which sold for 
five dollars a barrel in San Francisco brought twenty-five do! 
lars in Arizona. Military trains were maintained at the principal 
posts for emergency use, mules being used both for draft and 
packing purposes. Hired teamsters at a dollar a day proved 
more effective than soldiers as drivers. The latter were too likely 
to steal a mule and desert. Navigable streams were utilized to 
the limits of their availability. The soldier’s ration was large 
(on paper) but often was not maintained, and too frequently 
was of inferior quality. Scurvy was the dreaded and persistent 
scourge of the frontier posts. Company gardens and fresh beet 
helped combat this disease. The usual blunders of the quarter- 
master’s and ordnance bureaus were noted in the paper. 

Kathryn T. Abbey of Florida State College for Women con- 
cluded the series with a paper on ‘‘Peter Chester’s Defense of 
the Mississippi after the Willing Raid.’’ She showed that the 
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British were alarmed in the War for Independence at rumors 
that the Continentals were intending to use the Mississippi River 
to get supplies from New Orleans, and that actual conquest along 
the lower part of the river was contemplated. It was even sus- 
pected that certain British merchants trading through New Or- 
leans were planning to participate in the traffic. The fears were 
realized when James Willing and a party of about 100, early in 
1778, descended the river seized English settlements and made 
easy exchange of goods at New Orleans. The British Governor 
Peter Chester tried to put a stop to such practices, and sent two 
sloops to protect the British inhabitants along the river. He also 
protested against the actions of the Spanish Governor Galvez 
in using the Americans as a foil against the British. Chester 
sueceeded in undoing the work of Willing, who himself was eap- 
tured and sent to Philadelphia for trial. The entry of Spain into 
the war in 1779 kept the British from effecting a better defense 
of the river. 

The second section on Saturday morning was the ‘‘Confer- 
ence of History Teachers’’ at which W. H. McClure of North 
east Missouri State Teachers College presided. H. R. Anderson of 
the State University of lowa discussed ‘‘The Significance of 
Revision of World History Textbooks.’’ By noting the extent 
and nature of the differences between the earlier and revised 
editions, published nine, five, and seven years apart, respective- 
ly, this study attempted to evaluate the significance of revision 
in the ease of three widely used world history textbooks. The 
points of comparison were: (1) general characteristics (num- 
ber of pages, page size, binding, quality of paper, size of type, 
percentage of pages devoted to visual aids); (2) distribution 
of emphasis to basie topics in world history; (3) changes in 
visual aids; and (4) changes in the text. On the first point vir- 
tually no changes were found. In distribution of emphasis only 
one book made much revision, and that in favor of greater em- 
phasis on ancient and medieval times at the expense of the 
modern period. The same book introduced 56% new illustrative 
material, the other two remaining little changed. The textual 
alterations were mostly of minor character except in the third 
book, which had shifted its period of emphasis. In general, it 
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was concluded, revisions which actually introduce fundamental] 
changes may or may not be improvements, this matter to be 
decided carefully by the teacher. 

K. J. Ureh of University City, Missouri, next defined some 
‘*Aims and Technique in Teaching History.’’ His first and all 
important point was that the high school history teacher must 
have a deep and wide knowledge of history, and be able to pro- 
ceed easily without slavish devotion to a textbook. His task is to 
cultivate historical imagination in his students and stimulate 
them to think constructively with the materials of history 
(would that college students could but do as well!). Memoriza. 
tion is only an elementary beginning and is of no benefit until the 
student can think with historical materials —to think sanely 
about social experience and to acquire an intelligent attitude 
toward social institutions. The study of history should make one 
feel at home in his world. Methods and technique are most effee- 
tive if they are the product of the teacher’s own experience. The 
imitation of others’ methods seldom produce good results, since 
attention to imitation is apt to be substituted for attention to the 
fundamental aims in teaching history. Technique or class pro- 
cedure should be adjustable to changing moods of students, to 
degrees of preparation achieved by the class, to particular ma- 
terials for the day’s study, and like matters. Class procedure 
should be designed to keep up students’ curiosity and to place 
some responsibility upon students for their own progress. 

Claude H. Merideth of Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College then told of the ‘‘Relationships between Academie and 
Professional Training of High School Teachers of the Social 
Studies.’’ He considered first the great variations in amount of 
training required in various institutions and sections of the 
country. The special problem is the breadth of training needed 
in several academic departments. The problem has to be solved 
by adjustment, unification, and correlation, rather than by elim- 
ination. It was suggested that the professional work would be 
much more meaningful if given as a unified program during thie 
last two, and especially the last year of the undergraduate 
course. Even in these last two years much lost motion will be 
avoided if the courses are related in an intelligible manner. It 
was suggested that a good deal of work such as the special 
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methods courses and measurements may be centered around 
the practice teaching work rather than given as separate courses. 
As to the professionalized subject matter courses there can be 
little doubt that, for people who are interested in teaching as a 
profession, there is an added stimulation when the matter under 
consideration is viewed from the standpoint of instructional use 
and is actually organized and prepared for such purposes. 

The third section of the morning was the ‘‘Conference of 
Directors of State and Other Historical Agencies,’’ presided 
over by Grace Lee Nute of the Minnesota Historical Society. 
Theodore C. Blegen of the Minnesota Historical Society pre- 
sented *‘Some Aspects of Historical Work under the New 
Deal.’’ * 

Mary E. Ensign of St. Louis Publie Library then told ‘‘ How 
One Library Preserves the Paper in Some of Its Books and 
Newspapers,’’ reference being to the St. Louis Public Library 
which copied the method in use for nineteen years by the New 
York Public Library. Both sides of each sheet to be preserved 
are covered with a good grade of Japanese tissue paper, thus 
providing a flexible and air-proof covering. For many manu- 
scripts and other papers of rag stock, where wear and tear is 
found without disintegration, silk chiffon may be used instead 
of Japanese tissue. The procedure requires few and simple tools. 
The instructions are: 1. Moisten and straighten the sheet to be 
mounted. 2. On a firm, hard surface (glass, marble, zine, cel 
luloid) spread a coat of thin floury paste. 3. On this lay a piece 
of covering material (silk chiffon or Japanese tissue) about 
two inches longer than the sheet to be covered. Paste this. 4. Now 
lay this on the paper to be mounted. Paste this. 5. Spread over 
this the second piece of cover material. Paste. 6. Roll the free 
end of cover material over a small rod and hang up to dry. When 
dry, press and trim. The librarians are glad to show the process 
to interested friends. The program was completed by an engi- 
neer’s discussion on the topic ‘‘From Infra Red to Ultra Violet 
in Filmslide Activity.’’ It was presented by Miss Nute. 

At a final noon luncheon of the Teachers’ Section, Edgar B. 
Wesley of the University of Minnesota gave a brief address, in 
which he diseussed the nature of the social studies. He sum- 

See ante, XXT, 195-206. 
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marized Beard’s Nature of the Social Sciences and pointed out 
that the term ‘‘social sciences’’ was restricted to the field of 
scholarship, and the term ‘‘social studies’’ indicates the social 
content of curriculum materials. In agreement with Beard, he 
denied the adequacy of the scientific method to furnish an answer 
to the problem of objectives in education and curriculum con 
tent. 

Members of the National Council will be glad to learn of its 
new relation with the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. 
The executive committee of the association in session at Colum. 
bia, Missouri, on April 27, approved a plan by which the teach. 
ers’ section will hereafter be held under the joint auspices of 
the National Council and the Mississippi Valley Historical As- 
sociation. The Council will appoint two members to serve o1 
the committee to arrange the program. The next meeting will 
be held in Cincinnati during the latter part of April, 1935. The 
chairman of the teachers’ section is Professor Edgar B. Wes. 
ley, University of Minnesota, and the two members represent- 
ing the National Council are Professors Louis A. Tohill, Kent 
State Teachers College, and Julian Aldrich, Webster Groves, 
Missouri. 

In conclusion the writer would like to append two comments 
of his own. The first relates to the use of newspaper slang which 
need not be canonized by historians in the papers they prepare 
for the annual meetings. Special reference is made to the word 
‘*publicize’’ (if that is the way it is spelled — it is not found in 
any of the four leading American and English dictionaries). 
Even the word ‘‘publicist’’ is rarely used in its proper meaning. 
In the second place, just how much does the word ‘‘discussion”’ 
include when appended to the close of a series of papers? Gen- 
erally it is another formal paper with no respect for the ten- 
minute limit. Yet, sometimes it is the best paper of the session. 








REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER FOR THE YEAR 1933-34? 
By Mrs. C. 8S. Patne 


At the Chicago meeting, the executive committee of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Association voted to accept the invi- 
tation extended in 1933 by the University of Missouri and the 
Missouri Historical Society, to hold the twenty-seventh meeting 
in Columbia, Missouri. 

Meantime, Jonas Viles, president for the current year, ap 
pointed as the local committee on arrangements: Frank F. 
Stephens, chairman; Floyd C. Shoemaker, George A. Mahan, C. 
B. Rollins, Elmer Ellis, W. L. Bradshaw, and J. EK. Wrench. The 
committee on nominations was composed of James L. Sellers, 
Edward E. Dale, and Louise P. Kellogg; and the program com 
mittee consisted of Louis Pelzer, chairman; Ralph P. Bieber, 
William Warren Sweet, Homer C. Hockett, Walter P. Webb, 
Grace L. Nute, and Floyd C. Shoemaker. 

At the mid-year meeting of the association, which was held in 
Urbana, Illinois, December 27-29, 1933, a joint history session 
was arranged for the morning of December 27 by James G. 
Randall with a program as follows: ‘‘ Economic and Social Basis 
for Republicanism in the Old Northwest, 1850-1860,’’ by Louise 
P. Kellogg, State Historical Society of Wisconsin; ‘‘Sources for 
the Southern Migration to the Old Northwest,’’ by John D. Barn 
hart, University of West Virginia; ‘‘Cultural Elements in the 
Old Northwest,’’ by Logan Esarey, University of Indiana; ‘‘ Keo- 
nomic Factors in the Politics of the Old Northwest, 1857-1860,’’ 
by James L. Sellers, University of Nebraska; and ‘‘ Regional 
Competition for the Northwest’s Supplies,’’ by Harrison J. 
Thornton, State University of Iowa. President Viles presided 
over the association dinner which was arranged under the diree 
tion of Mrs. Theodore C. Pease, Wednesday evening, in Newman 
Hall. At this dinner Lawrence M. Larson of the University of 
Illinois gave an address on ‘‘The Norwegian Element in the His- 


‘This is a condensation of the more detailed report submitted by Mrs. Paine. 
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tory of the Northwest, 1833-1933,’’ and a paper on ‘‘ Early Amer. 
icana in College Libraries,’’ prepared by Randolph G. Adams of 
the William L. Clements Library, was read. 

The executive committee in a session during the morning of 
December 28, which was presided over by Professor Viles and 
attended by Charles W. Ramsdell, Arthur C. Cole, John D. Hicks, 
Louise P. Kellogg, Grace L. Nute, Ralph P. Bieber, and the seere- 
tary, accepted the report of Louis Pelzer as to the imminent 
completion of the Topical Guide and voted that a sum, not to 
exceed one hundred dollars be paid to Miss Bertha E. Josephson 
to edit the Guide. A resolution stating with approval that “It 
is fitting and appropriate that a permanent national memo- 
rial be provided on the banks of the Mississippi River, below its 
confluence with the Missouri, on ground within the city of St. 
Louis, in honor of Thomas Jefferson and the Louisiana Pur 
chase’’ and another approving the plans of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority for a memorial in that region, were adopted. The 
committee also voted that the secretary transfer $500 from the 
checking account to the savings account. 

On April 26, 1934, in the course of the Columbia meeting a 
session of the executive committee was held at the Tiger Hotel 
with the following present: Ralph P. Bieber, R. S. Cotterill, 
Jonas Viles, Fred A. Shannon, Grace L. Nute, Charles W. Rams- 
dell, Arthur C. Cole, and the secretary. Charles W. Ramsdell, 
chairman, called for the financial report of the secretary-treas- 
urer which was read and approved. A motion made by Jonas 
Viles and seconded by Ralph P. Bieber that the budget for 1954- 
35 provide for the payment of a sum of money not to exceed $750 
for editorial expense and part salary of Miss Bertha E. Joseph- 
son, editorial associate, was carried. 

The report of James L. Sellers, chairman of the nominating 
committee, was read and placed on file. A motion made by Edgar 
B. Wesley, chairman of the Teachers’ Section, was carried — 
namely, that the Teachers’ Section hereafter be placed under the 
joint sponsorship of the Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion and the National Council for the Social Studies, with the 
present arrangement for the election of the executive committee 
to continue unaltered and two members from the National Coun- 
cil to be added to the committee of six, their terms to be deter- 
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mined by the council. Arthur C. Cole, managing editor of the 
Review, nominated Kathleen Bruce, Ralph P. Bieber, and Rich- 
ard H. Shryock as members of the editorial board. They were 
elected. The report of Solon J. Buck, chairman of the Alvord 
Memorial Commission, was read and placed on file. Dr. Buck 
was reappointed chairman of the Commission for three years, 
and Carl Wittke and John C. Parish were appointed to the edi- 
torial board of the Commission for a similar term. It was voted 
that the proposed Topical Guide be printed as a separate publi- 
cation, all details to be left to the committee on publication. The 
executive committee accepted the invitation of the University 
of Cineinnati and historical and patriotic societies in that city 
to hold the annual meetng in 1935 in Cincinnati, Ohio. An invi- 
tation from the University of Texas to meet in Austin in 1936 
was extended by Charles W. Ramsdell, and favorably received 
by the committee. 

At a brief session of the executive committee on Friday after- 
noon, April 27, 1934, Charles W. Ramsdell was reélected chair- 
man of the committee. It was voted that the guaranty fund be 
continued and the secretary endeavor to secure additional sub- 
seribers. 

At the meeting of the finance committee, April 27 it was voted 
that the president and the chairman be authorized to sign such 
papers as necessary to secure the payment of the registered gov- 
ernment bonds when called and that all money that could be 
spared from the checking account be placed in the savings bank 
and government bonds be purchased when money for permanent 
investment was available. The budget for 1934-35 was submitted 
and approved. 

The business meeting of the association was called to order by 
the president shortly after the noon luncheon, April 27, 1934. 
The report of the secretary-treasurer was read and approved. 
The auditing committee, William J. Petersen, H. R. Trexler, and 
Kirke Mechem having reported that the financial report of the 
treasurer and the financial report of the Alvord Memorial Com- 
mission had been checked and were found to be correct, these 
were duly approved. 

Theodore C. Blegen reporting for the chairman of the Alvord 
Memorial Commission stated that the number of subscribers 
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was the same as last year, but $20.00 had been collected on out- 
standing subscriptions; that the total expenditures to date came 
to $438.38, leaving a balance on hand, April 20, 1934, of $3,367.43. 
The commission regretted the inability to report the publication 
of any of the assigned volumes. 

Herbert A. Kellar, chairman of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission reported progress and future plans to issue and dis- 
tribute several reports containing data already collected rela- 
tive to the content of important manuscript collections in the 
Mississippi Valley. 

The report of the membership committee showed that sixty- 
four new members had been added during this year and that 
Arthur C. Cole as managing editor had enlisted more new mem- 
bers than any other person. A list of members by states showed 
that six libraries and fifteen individuals had eancelled; twenty- 
seven others had been dropped. There had been six deaths among 
members, three of which — William K. Bixby, St. Louis; Luther 
A. Brewer, Cedar Rapids, and Charles W. Dietz, Omaha — were 
those of life members. 

James L. Sellers, chairman of the nominating committee pre 
sented the following nominations: for president, Lester B. 
Shippee of the University of Minnesota; for secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Clara S. Paine; for members of the executive committee for 
three years, Frank L. Ousley of Vanderbilt University, James G. 
Randall, of the University of Illinois, and Alfred P. James, of 
the University of Pittsburgh. Arthur C. Cole, managing editor, 
reported for the Review. 

The association voted that the secretary send a copy of a 
resolution to the Secretary of State and the Congress of the 
United States that appropriations be made for more adequate 
provision for the carrying on of the work of publishing the 
Territorial Papers. Another resolution was voted to be sent to 
the proper committee of the United States Senate and the House 
of Representatives urging that the organization, administra- 
tion, and preservation of the National Archives be kept ‘‘free 
from political patronage or control and will provide for placing 
them under a competent Director, trained in archival adminis 
tration, who shall be required to choose a trained and efficient 
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staff and who shall have the power to determine what archival 
material may be transferred from the departmental archives 
to the National Archives Building.’’ 

The following report of the committee on resolutions was read 
and adopted by unanimous vote: 

‘‘The members of the Mississippi Valley Historical Associa 
tion, meeting in its 27th annual session, wish to express their 
deep appreciation for the many special courtesies extended dur 
ing the days spent in Columbia. 

‘‘Special appreciation is extended to the University of Mis 
souri, the State Historical Society of Missouri, and the local 
members of the association. To Professor F. F. Stephens, chair 
man of the local committee on arrangements, and his associates; 
to Mr. George A. Mahan, president of the State Historical So 
ciety; and to Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary of the society, the 
association expresses its deepest appreciation. 

‘‘To Professor Louis Pelzer, chairman of the program com- 
mittee, and his associates, the association wishes to extend its 
appreciation for the excellent program. 

‘*The members of the association note with special regret the 
passing of the late Luther A. Brewer, president of The Torch 
Press, a life member and loyal friend of the association from its 
beginning. 

‘‘The association likewise wishes to express its appreciation 
for the excellent cooperation extended by the Western Reserve 
University, in making it possible for the present editor, A. C. 
Cole, to continue the Review on the same high level upon which 
it has always been conducted. 

‘*To the secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Clara S. Paine, the associa 
tion again expresses its appreciation for the excellent way in 
which she has conducted the duties of the organization during 
the past eritical year.’’ 

In the teachers’ session on Saturday morning, Hattie Ander 
son of the Southwestern State Teachers College of Texas and 
Howard Anderson of Iowa State University were elected as 
members of the executive committee, and Louis A. Tohill and 
Julian Aldrich were appointed for three years to represent the 
National Council for the Social Studies. 
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The following is the financial report of the secretary-treas 
urer for the year ending April 1, 1933: 








ee a. a $1,211.86 
| Receipts, April 1, 1933-April 1, 1934: 
| Library membership fees._...............-.--- $1,956.72 
Sustaining membership fees__.._._...---------- 1,766.20 
EE RCL Tae 105.10 
Guarantee for printed publication-__....--_--_- 500.00 
. ee a a ee 318.00 
| I I ite eassnnnmcnhiisibetnbinmenene: 68.36 
| EE CR ee Ee ea ee 95.00 
RL IEEE ere Seer Sane ney aE 348.78 
| I diel et itedesrllias tactile inleeabeaiiiain 660.00 
i iiinintettininiienn ib telemciniicniyin atin 0,818.16 
| Total to be accounted for................... $7,030.02 
Disbursements: 
Ee ET $2,522.27 
| Fee ae Tne ae a a a ae 1,200.00 
I 163.18 
Miscellaneous and printing..._...._------_---- 160.79 
EE SEL TT EO 66.34 
Editorial office — postage and expense_______--- 125.00 
ge Ee a ee nee ee 14.37 
Ee mee eae nee 91.68 
RO a 35.90 
I ES $4,379.53 
OTE ee ee 660.00 
Total disbursements and investment.___----- $5,039.53 
Balance on hand, April 1, 1933__.....--_.__-- $1,990.49 
Analysis of Balance 
Cash balance in checking account, April, 1934___-_- $ 944.13 
NS ORL ET T 1,015.11 
EE ee a PR 31.25 


Total cash on hand, April 1, 1934__.._---_---- $1,990.49 
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Tue AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN GruBB HuMPHREYS 
Aveust 26, 1808 - DecemsBer 20, 1882 


Epitrep By P. L. Rainwater 


The history of Benjamin Grubb Humphreys as portrayed in 
his autobiography is largely that of the Southwest and of the 
South for the first three-quarters of the nineteenth century. His 
autobiography, about two-thirds of which appears below, is the 
story of how the spirit of pioneering triumphed over the hard- 
ships of a hostile wilderness to build a civilization and a cul- 
ture; of how the social and economic order thus established in 
the South became gradually the object of attack by the sections 
of the North and West; of how the controversy over secession, 
led by the Democrats, precipitated a war of sections; and of how 
the forces released and accelerated by that war wrought a revolu 
tion, constitutional and social, which swept away not only an old 
order, but prostrated the Jeffersonian ideal of an agrarian de- 
moeracy and ushered in, at the point of the bayonet, an indus- 
trial America, the embodied dream of Alexander Hamilton. 

In this moving and stirring drama of the nation’s history, 
Benjamin Grubb Humphreys did not play an altogether incon- 
spicuous part. The autobiography presents the man as a planter; 
as a member of his state legislature; as a Whig opposing both 
repudiation and secession by his state; as a brigadier-general 
in the Confederate army; as governor of Mississippi succeeding 
Provisional Governor William L. Sharkey in October, 1865; and 
as an upholder of the dignity of the state until, at the point of 
federal bayonets, he was expelled from the executive offices and 
from the governor’s mansion in July, 1868. 

The original Humphreys’ manuscript written at his home in 
Itta Bena, Mississippi, in 1878, was destroyed, it is said, when 
the Vicksburg Herald building burned a few years ago. For- 
tunately, W. J. Buck, late supreme court clerk of Mississippi, 
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had made a typewritten copy of the manuscript which is now in 
the possession of Mrs. Sam Gwin, Greenwood, Mississippi. 


I. There can be indeed but few, among native Americans who fee] 
any greater pride of family than to be able to trace their genealog 
back to some of the heroes of the great American Revolution of 1776 
This is to them satisfactory evidence of high and noble blood. Yet curios. 
ity as well as pride in some of our family have pushed the inquiry far 
back into antiquity. We find the Scandinavian name was ‘‘ Heimfrede’’— 
**home friend.’’ 

They were of the Northermen or Normans, and accompanied the Duke 
of Normandy in his invasion and conquest of England in A.D. 1066 
Duke Humphrey won the confidence and shared the favors of William, 
and received from him a portion of the spoliated estates of the Saxons 
As a marauder, a plunderer, a ‘‘bummer,’’ and a confiscator he fails 1 
command our respect. His descendants spread over England and Wales 
The family coat of arms, six in number, were brought and deposited in 
the Herald’s office in London at its institution in A.D. 1340. These ar 
all similar and are surmounted by the Cross showing a family origin of 
their possessors, and that they were Crusaders, thus going back to the 
tenth century and to the days of Peter the Hermit. 


VII. My great grandfather, Ralph Humphreys, married a Miss 
Walker in Virginia, sister to the ancestor of Genl. Felix Walker, and 
Judge Samuel Walker of New Orleans. Benj. Grubb of Pennsylvania 
married another sister, whence my name. My grandfather, Ralph Hum- 
phreys, a native of Virginia, attained the rank of Colonel in the Revolu- 
tionary Army, and married Miss Agnes Wilson, a niece of James Wilso: 
of Pennsylvania, a Member of the Federal Convention that framed th: 
Constitution of the United States. They had two sons, George Wilson 
and Ralph. In the spring of 1788 they left Hampshire County, Vir- 
ginia, with their family, embarked on a ‘‘flat boat’’ and, threading the 
Monongahela, Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, landed at Natchez on thi 
10th of September and settled that winter at Grind Stone Ford on the 
Bayou Pierre. 


IX. In 1793 my father and mother moved from Grind Stone Ford t 
a tract of land on the north side of the Big Bayou Pierre known as the 
‘*Hermitage’’ held by my mother by grant from the Spanish Govern 
ment. At this time, what is now known as Claiborne County, was an 
unbroken wilderness tenanted only by about five white families, a few 
vagabond Spaniards, strolling Choctaw Indians, the bear, the panther, 
the catamount, the wolf and the deer. A horse path leading from Natchez, 
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through what were afterwards known as Washington. Seltsertown. Union 
Town, Port Gibson, Grind Stone Ford, Rocky Springs to Cayuga in the 
Choctaw Nation was ‘‘blazed out’’ by the Spanish Government. From 
this horse path were lateral paths blazed out by the settlers to their 


settlements. Corn, rice, indigo, and tobacco were the only agricultural 
products then introduced. Cotton gins were unknown, mills were un 
known and corn had to be converted into meal by means of coffee mills 
and the mortar and pestle. Nothing could be spared from the scanty 


subsistence of the settler for market. The bear, the catamount, the pan- 
ther and the wolf destroyed pigs and calves, poultry and corn fields. 
Sheep were unknown. In a great measure the pioneer had to rely on his 
trusty rifle for the ‘‘creature comforts’’ of life. Peltry Tobacco monop- 
olized by the Government and indigo and white oak staves transported 
in piroques to Natchez and N. Orleans were the only articles of com 
merece and the pioneer’s only dependence for a supply of sugar, coffee, 
medicines, powder and lead. I heard my father say that he never saw 
the day his family suffered for want of food or raiment; but for the first 
fifteen years of his married life he did not see fifteen dollars in money 
that he could eall his own. My mother and a negro woman I ever de- 
lighted to call ‘‘Mammy’”’ did the ‘‘chores’’ of the household, spun the 
thread and wove the cloth for the entire family, white and black. My 
father, two negro men and two women, cleared the field, built the cabins, 
cultivated the crops and replenished the smoke house with wild game 
and fish. My older brothers and sisters fed the pigs, herded the cattle, 
gathered the eggs and wormed the tobacco patch, and now to listen to 
their Joyous recital of their toils and pleasures, oblivious of a higher 
civilization, and I am satisfied they all had a happy time in their wilder- 
ness home. There were born to my mother and father thirteen children 
f which number only six were raised and married, viz. David George, 
Elizabeth Sarah, Margaret, Benjamin Grubb, and David Smith. 


XI. Before the close of the first decade of the 19th Century under 
the benign influence of the ‘‘ 
United States Government, Claiborne County began to assume the airs 
of a better civilization. The salubrity of the climate, the fertility of the 
soil and proximity of the Great Father of Waters had attracted immigra- 
tion. Roads were opened in every direction, lands cleared, log cabins 
erected for residences, school houses, and churches. Port Gibson became 
the County Site and law was regularly administered with weekly mails 
to and from Natchez. Merchants began to appear at Port Gibson and 
Bruinsburg, with a regular line of piroque packets between the two 
places. The Schoolmaster was ‘ 


Cession of Louisiana’’ by Napoleon to the 


‘abroad in the land’’, a permanent insti- 
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tution. The Bible tells us ‘‘there was a day when the Sons of God cany 
to present themselves before the Lord, and Satan came also’’. So it was 
in Claiborne County. Though preachers of all denominations preached in 
all the neighbourhood with all the earnestness of the faithful Ambas- 
sadors of Christ, exhorting to peace and good order, the ‘‘race track’’ 
and ‘‘dram shops’’ were established also resulting in riotous turbulence, 
disorder and boisterous levity, amounting to crime. This increase of 
population and improvement in the modes of civilization was a progress, 
yet the vast forest still shaded the hills and valleys, and each settler felt 
that he was not yet out of the wilderness. 

XII. In this advanced civilization and progress, and the quiet solici- 
tude of the Hermitage, I was born on the 26th of August, A.D. 1808 
Amidst malaria and mosquitoes I sweat and sweltered the first months 
of my life, the howling of the wolf and the hooting of the owl were the 
lullabies of my infant slumbers and my old ‘‘Mammy’”’ often told me | 
was ‘‘good and purty from the start and growed fass and fat’’. When | 
was three years old my father moved his family from the Hermitage to 
a tract of land on the west bank of the Mississippi just below Millikins 
Bens, in 1811. This move was fatal to his hopes and fortune. The difti- 
culties of a new settlement and the disastrous overflows of the Missis- 
sippi in 1812, and 1814, foreed him to return to the Hermitage in 1814. 

XIII. My father was again safely domiciled at the Hermitage by 
Christmas 1814. Though population had greatly increased, roads greatly 
improved, ferries established, the forest felled in spots all around him, 
churches, school houses and dwellings multiplied and civilization greatly 
advanced, yet his financial embarrassment, resulting from his removal to 
Louisiana, required the closest industry and economy to save his estate 
With the energy and enterprise of an ardent and hopeful pioneer he 
entered upon the almost hopeless task. My mother, ever ready to share 
his cares and second his efforts, cheerfully and hopefully renewed the 
role of her earlier toils and privations. Their creditors were kind an 
indulgent. My grandmother had married Col. Daniel Burnet, but ha 
no children, and they both cheerfully aided them in all their efforts. My 
father, brother George, Jimmy, and four negroes repaired the Hermitage 
for the ensuing crops, and supplied the smoke house from the forest 
My mother, sister Betsy and ‘‘Mammy’”’ refitted the spinning wheels 
and loom and put the shuttle in motion, and soon supplied all with cloth- 
ing. Industry was enforced and economy was practised and in a few years 
all was easy again and the Hermitage was safe. 

In the meantime the edueation of the children was not neglected 
Immigration had inereased school facilities and a large country schoo! 
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in the neighborhood was taught by a Mr. Jennings, and as he had no 
reputation for using the switch, I willingly accompanied my brothers 
and sisters and Jimmy. Here I learned to read and write and love. A 
pretty little pioneer girl three or four years my senior captured my 
heart. We travelled the same path to school, and though my costume was 
only a cotton shirt, she would always take my hand to help me along and 
would eall me sweetheart. I loved her and loved to visit her house and 
was most happy only when I could sport and play with her without any 
embarrassment about my shirt costume. I well remember, however, the 
first breeches I ever wore. My mother had just woven some striped cotton 
cloth, and promised me a pair of pants. I anxiously watched and waited 
their completion, and when my mother tried them on me with galluses 
crossed behind like my big brother George, I am sure the great Alex- 
ander, When he conquered the world, was not prouder of himself or his 
possessions than I was of myself and my breeches. My first impulse was 
to show myself to my sweetheart and suggested a visit to my mother. 
She seemed to share my joys and indulged my vanity by arranging my 
toilet. With my new breeches and a new palmetto hat, plaited by my 
father, and made by my sister Betsy, I started off and as I journeyed on, 
[am sure the great Napoleon as he journeyed on to meet the Austrian 
princess, did not with more joy and pleasure contemplate the delightful 
impression he must make on the royal heart of Maria Louisa, than I 
expected to make on the tender heart of my darling Polly Crocket. When 
I passed over the stile and entered the yard, if a spectre had appeared, 
a greater fuss and confusion could not have been produced among the 
dogs. They all knew me in my shirt costume, but they refused to recog- 
nize me in my breeches. They rushed at me. I knew their names, called 
them by names and tried to whistle, but all in vain. They crowded around 
me furiously. I picked up a stick and fought with all the energy and 
apphances of a cornered skunk, until my sweetheart and her mother 
came to my relief. I was now disgusted with my breeches. They tried 
every art to soothe and restore placidity but in vain. I turned away from 
them in shame and mortification and made my way back to my mother 
who soon discovered my tribulation and with an illy suppressed smile 
assisted me in relieving myself of my breeches. This little scrimmage with 
my sweetheart’s dogs has filled me with a painful apprehension of the 
want to true ‘‘grit in my craw’’ when encountered by danger, and has 
ever made me indifferent to the tailor’s art. 

[At the age of ten Benjamin Grubb, accompanied by his uncle, rode a 
Spanish pony through the Indian country to the home of his grandfather 
in Kentucky where he attended school for a year. | 

XVIII. Late in September [1818] my father and myself in company 
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with Mr. Oran Frank, a merchant of Port Gibson, and Robert F. Moore. 
a little son of Dr. Joe Moore of Port Gibson, started from grandfather's 
to return through the wilderness on horseback to Mississippi. We safely 
reached home in October. We were heartily welcomed by all, especially 
by old Mammy who overwhelmed me with hugs and kisses which, I con. 
fess, I rather enjoyed. Once more happily in Mississippi I was sent to a 
country school of a higher order than any I had attended except Dr. 
Comfort’s. At this school I advanced rapidly in my studies until the 
spring of 1821 when my father sent me with Mr. David Hunt of Jefferson 
County to Morristown, New Jersey. Joseph C. Clarke, a son of Chanceller 
J. G. Clarke of Port Gibson, was sent with us. We left the bank at Port 
Gibson in April 1821 on the little steamer ‘‘ Eagle’’ and passed down the 
Bayou Pierre and Mississippi River to Natchez and then on the larger 
steamer ‘‘ Voleano’’ down to New Orleans. There we took passage on the 
good sail ship ‘‘ Asia’’ for N. York City. We floated down the Mississippi, 
passed out at the Balise into the Gulf of Mexico. Soon all the passengers, 
white and black, were sea sick, except myself. Mr. Hunt said I had spent 
so much of my life on jumping Spanish ponies that a ship could not 
jump high enough to make me sick. I had to do all the nursing of Mr. 
Hunt’s family for several days. We passed in sight of Cuba, and then 
for sixteen days were out of sight of land, and at the end of twenty-four 
days landed at Staten Island where we were quarantined for ten days 
We then went over to the city of N. York and then to Morristown. | 
was placed in the family of Mr. F. King where Joe Clarke and myseli 
spent three years. Our vacation in the city of N. York with our guardian, 
Dr. Hunt, a brother of Mr. David Hunt. There in the midst of the old 
‘‘Jersey Blues’’, still wearing knee breeches, in sight of Washington's 
Headquarters and along the track of Kniphauser’s ‘‘ Hessians,’’ I spent 
the years of my school days. There too, I learned the story of Hessian 
Vandalism and learned to hate the British. If I had not witnessed the 
Gothic barbarities of Hunter and Sheridan in Shenandoah Valley and 
Sherman from Vicksburg to Columbia, 8. C. I could not have been made 
to believe that any of the descendants of our Revolutionary sires could 
repeat such wrongs on any people. 

XIX. I advanced in my studies well, philosophy, chemistry, elocution 
and mathematics and Latin. I expected to be fully prepared to enter 
Princeton by the fall of 1825 but my father sent for me to return to 
Mississippi in 1824. 


XXI. In August 1824 I started for Mississippi. My guardian, Mr. 
Hunt was going to Cincinnati, and we took the stage at Elizabethtown, 
N. J., passed through Philadelphia, Pittsburg, and crossed the State ot 
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Ohio to Cincinnati. There I was delayed by low water five or six weeks. 
Mr. Passmore Hooper, a merchant from Port Gibson, just arrived from 
New York was now returning home. I joined him and passed down the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, and arrived safe at Col. Wm. Bridger’s 
plantation about one mile below where Grand Gulf afterwards stood. 
Here I learned of the death of my grandmother Burnet and old ‘‘Mam- 
my,’’ also the marriage of my sister Margaret to Mr. Abram B. Bridgers. 
| had not seen her since I left her in Russellville in 1818. The next day 
| arrived at Hermitage. Everything looked greatly changed, the fields 
were enlarged, the cabins multiplied, new faces appeared among the 
negroes and the small children I left in 1821 were now able hands in 
the cotton field. Prosperity was evident at the Hermitage. My brother 
George’s oldest boy could shoot a gun and kill birds. My sister Betsy had 
children and it made me proud to be called Uncle Ben. My father had 
now selected and set me apart for the life of a merchant. He placed me 
in a store as clerk for Mr. Passmore Hooper in Port Gibson, but during 
that winter the Hon. Thos. N. Williams, U. 8S. Senator from Mississippi, 
procured for me an appointment as cadet in the U.S. Military Academy 
at West Point. In April I started with Dr. Joe Moore up the Mississippi, 
passed Cincinnati, landed at Wheeling and crossed the Allegheny Moun- 
tains to Washington City. Here I was extremely anxious to see the new 
President of the United States but Mr. Adams was too busy to attend to 
boys and I went on to Wilmington, Delaware. I had now six weeks to re- 
port in for examination and I entered the school of Mr. John Bullock and 
reviewed all the studies I had to be examined in at West Point. Mr. 
Bullock or ‘‘Mas John’’ and ‘‘ Miss Rachael’’ as we used to call them, 
were Quakers. They assisted me in every way to make my examinations 
sure, but seemed to regret exceedingly that a soldier’s life had been 
selected for me, 

XXII. I reached West Point in June 1825 and had no difficulty at 
the examination. I was admitted in a class with Joseph E. Johnston, 
R. E. Lee, Theophilus Holmes, Ormsby MeN. Mitchell and others that 
won distinetion in our Civil War. There I met A. S. Johnston, Leonidas 
Polk and Walter B. Guion. There too I formed that confidence in Jeffer- 
son Davis that survived a long life of political opposition, and finally 
matured into admiration and love in our common struggle for Southern 
independence. I was greatly pleased with the military life the camp, the 
drill and other duties and exercises. I pursued my studies with diligence 
and suecess, conforming to all rules and obeying all orders, until I be- 
came involved in a Christmas spree ending in a riot. A court of inquiry 
placed me under arrest in March and confined me to my quarters under 
charges of ‘‘riotous, and disorderly conduct’’. A court martial justly 
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sentenced me and thirty-eight others, including Walter Guion, to by 
expelled from service of the U. States. I have ever regretted my error 
and regard it as one of the greatest personal misfortunes of my life 
President J. Q. Adams approved the sentence with alacrity and I left 
the institution in May 1827 and returned to Mississippi. One of th 
specifications against me was being drunk. As my father had ever re. 
garded drunkenness with horror, I took special pains to prove my in- 
nocence. On this specification I was found not guilty by the Court. This 
was perhaps an error on my part as most of the boys found guilty were 
reinstated expressly because they were drunk. If I had allowed them 1 
prove that I was drunk, J. Q. Adams might have had compassion on me 
I was informed afterwards that Major W. J. North who was on tly 
court, was opposed to finding me guilty of the riot. 

XXIII. My father welcomed me home with demonstrations of kind. 
ness and tenderness and placed me in charge of his plantation as over- 
seer, where I learned my first lessons in ‘‘slavedriving.’’ For four years 
I followed my father’s slaves and earnestly endeavored to relieve him 
of all care. I pursued the life of an agriculturist with diligence and 
success, spending my leisure hours in the usual pastimes of a young 
‘*Southern blood’’ hunting, visiting, reading history, law books, and com- 
mentaries on government under the direction and guidance of my Unel 
Joe Smith, then a lawyer in Port Gibson. On the 15th of March 1832, | 
married Miss Mary McLaughlin, oldest daughter of the Hon. Dugald 
MacLaughlin of Marion County, settled on the Big Black in Claiborn 
County and devoted my energies exclusively to the cares of family and 
agricultural pursuits. On the 17th of April, 1835 my wife died leaving 
me two children, Thomas McLaughlin and Mary Douglas. Thomas died 
at four years of age. Mary married Isaac D. Stamps of Woodville, Wil- 
kinson Co. who perished at Gettysburg while leading the left wing of 
the 21st Miss. Vols in Barksdale’s celebrated charge on Sickles’ Corps at 
the Peach Orchard. Mary was left with three daughters. Sallie died on 
her way back from Virginia to Woodville. Luey married Mr. Edgar Far- 
rar of N. Orleans. Mary married W. Charles Bateson, an Englishman, 
and a merchant of N. Orleans. Mary Stamps is still living in N. Orleans. 
In 1836 I moved to the Hermitage plantation and lived with my father 
until my brother David returned from school. 

XXIV. My father was an ardent Democrat and I was a “‘born Demo- 
erat’’, but having become alienated from the Democratic party by the 
arbitrary rule of Andrew Jackson, and his opposition to the United 
States Bank and filling all Federal offices in Mississippi with carpet- 
baggers from Tennessee, my friends in 1837 prevailed on me to becom 
an independent candidate against the nominee of the Whig and Demo- 
cratic parties. 
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The charter of the Mississippi Union Bank, pledging the faith of the 
State for $15,000,000 had been referred to the people under the Consti- 
tution for their ratification at this election. I opposed the charter and 
the ratification of the States pledge, but as the people were considered 
amply protected against loss, by the charter requiring the first mortgage 
on real estate double the amount of stock subscribed, little interest was 
felt in the question and I met with little opposition except from Whigs 
and Democrats on party issue. A brilliant young lawyer, John L. Torrey, 
a native of Jefferson County and resident of Grand Gulf, was running 
on the independent ticket with me. He too had been a Jackson Democrat. 
Davis H. Hoops, one of the Whig nominees, beat Torrey six votes. I was 
elected by a handsome majority. The Legislature met, and I took my 
seat in January 1838. The Whigs and Independents were in a small 
majority. I cast my first vote for A. G. Brown, a Democrat, against 
John W. King, a Whig. King was elected Speaker of the House and 
Adam L. Benjamin, a Whig, President of the Senate. Among the first 
subjects brought to the attention of the Legislature was the Union Bank 
Charter. As the State was deemed amply protected against loss, by the 
terms of the charter, it passed with little opposition. Whigs, Democrats 
and Independents were divided, for and against it. As soon as it was 
returned with the Governor’s approval, a ‘‘Supplemental bill’’ was 
introduced that changed the entire character of the original charter sub- 
mitted to the people. It made the State a stockholder to the amount of 
$5,500,000 without any security to the people against this State Stock, 
if lost by the bank. This change raised a storm of unqualified opposition 
in each House. Tilman M. Tucker, Jas. H. Maury and Jas. Ventress 
denounced it in the Senate. A. G. Brown, T. L. Stewart and J. M. Chil- 
ton in the Lower House. It was declared a fraud on the people and an 
ineffectual motion was made to refer the Supplemental bill to the people 
for their action. Threats of repudiation were at the same time made, if 
the people should ever be called on for the payment of the bonds for the 
State Stock amounting to $5,000,000. 

XXV. Gov. MeNutt issued the State bonds for the State Stock and 
Commissioners sold them to N. Biddle, agent for Hope & Co. Upon this 
Capital alone the Bank commenced business. As the clamor for State 
pledge was for ‘‘the relief of the people’’, and the people that most 
needed relief were those inextricably involved in debt, few could get a 
discount, but those that could show the sheriff’s grip, under execution, 
and such were relieved. Soon the whole State was flooded with Union 
Bank money. Everybody was now relieved, but pay day soon came. The 
favoured few were still insolvent, their indorsers insolvent and the Bank 
insolvent. Hope & Co. demanded payment of the bonds they held. This 
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Legislature was wild on the subject of State Banks, and passed charters 
for banks in almost every city and town amounting in the aggregate t 
$60,000,000 of capital. I voted against all. None of them ever went into 
business. 

In 1839 I became the Whig nominee for the State Senate and was 
elected, over Major Wm. Briscoe, by only two votes. Dr. T. B. Magruder, 
a Whig, and Isaiah Watson, a Democrat, were elected to the lower house. 
During this term the question of State repudiation of her bonds became 
of absorbing interest. I had opposed the supplemental bill as a fraud 
on the people, unconstitutional and void. Yet, as the money had been 
paid by Biddle on the bonds, with the knowledge of the people, and used 
in Mississippi for the relief of the needy, commercially and agricul- 
turally, I deemed it more disastrous to the commercial and agricultural 
interests of Mississippi to repudiate than to pay — I cast my vote against 
the resolution of repudiation, but they passed, and the Governor issued 
his proclamation accordingly. Though Governor MeNutt had voted and 
urged the original charter before the people, had favoured and approved 
the supplemental bill and signed the State Bonds and supervised their 
sale, yet, he cheerfully favoured repudiation on the technical plea that 
the bonds, with interest-bearing coupons, were sold on six months credit 
instead of at par as the charter directed. The only shelter he could find 
for the peoples action was the inconsiderable loss, under his own super- 
vision, instead of the broad mantle of the Constitution. In due time, Hope 
& Co. sued in the courts of Mississippi, and the validity of the bonds 
was sustained by the Supreme Court. Yet I have never seen the day I 
would repeat my vote against the repudiation of the Union Bank bonds 

XXVI. Under the cloud of repudiation I ended my official life and 
retired to my plantation, as I fondly hoped forever. Yet I ever took an 
active interest in the political issues and contests of the day, ever watch- 
ing aggressions on the reserved rights of the States, and warmly attached 
to our compact of Union. The more I witnessed the workings of our 
democratic republic, the more earnestly I adhered to the Whig party, 
as expounded and illustrated by Henry Clay and Daniel Webster. 
Though differing with them in some measures of policy, their interpre- 
tations of the fundamental principles of the Compact of Union, as estab- 
lished by the complex constitutions of Federal and State governments, 
met with my cordial approbation. The Whig party sought to avoid the 
centripedal tendencies of the Federal party, as illustrated by the ‘‘ Alien 
and Sedition’’ laws, as well as the centrifugal tendency of the Repub- 
lican and Democratic party, as foreshadowed by the revolutions of 17> 
and ’99 to hold in check and harmonize these tendencies on the strict 
terms of the State and Federal constitutions, and so administer both State 
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and Federal governments, that the points of difference should collide 
smoothly and without disruption. 

In the fall of 1840 I returned with my family to my plantation on 
Big Black. My financial affairs became greatly embarrassed by security 
debts that I had ineonsiderately contracted. Though I greatly increased 
my fortune, this embarrassment cramped me through life. My plantation 
on Big Black hills was fast failing and I determined to transfer my 
planting interests to the Yazoo Valley. I brought a tract of land on Roe 
Buck Lakes in Sunflower County then in the woods. I gave it the name 
[tta Bena, i.e. ‘‘home in the woods,’’ and commenced preparing it for a 
permanent home in 1846. 

My home on Big Black — which I called ‘‘ Forest Place’’ was to me 
a happy home. I spent my leisure hours in social intercourse with my 
neighbours, reading, and following my hounds in pursuit of deer, foxes 
and wild cats. I made my own meat — beeves, hogs and sheep — raised 
my own corn, peas and oats, and as much cotton as I could pick until 
1846, when the cotton worm destroyed the crop and turned my attention 
to the Yazoo swamp. I bought my Sister Sally’s plantation ‘‘ Millemont’’ 
and sold ‘‘Forest Place.’’ Unwilling to give up Claiborne County as a 
summer residence I bought ‘‘ Vaucluse’’ three miles east of Port Gibson, 
with a view of making it a permanent summer home. But the sickness of 
my family and the death of my two sons, James Maury on the 3d of 
Sept. 1851, and Benjamin George while on a trip for his health to the 
sea shore at New Orleans, July 26th, 1852 changed my purpose and I 
sold Vaueluse and moved my family to Millemont in 1855. 

Having six or seven hundred acres at Itta Bena ready for cultivation, 
I sold Millemont and bought ‘‘Lucknow’’, a small tract adjoining Judge 
Maury’s residence ‘‘Nittatola’’, near Port Gibson, for a summer res- 
idence in 1857. I now claimed my citizenship in Sunflower County. We 
spent our winters at Itta Bena and our summers at Lucknow. At Itta 
Bena I spent my leisure hours as at Forest Place, but found the bear 
and panther more alluring and exciting than the fox and wild eat. I 
was never happier than when in wild pursuit, following my dogs through 
the cane brakes after a bear. 


7 . . . . 


XXX. While thus engaged in agricultural pursuits, in the quiet re- 
tirement of country life, social intercourse, and hunting, I was ever 
earnestly interested in the political issues of the day, especially national 
polities. The fanaticism of the Northern people, their philanthropic love 
for the colored man and brother, was stirring the depths of their inner- 
most soul, and preaching a crusade of love, ruin and devastation against 
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the property rights of the Slaveholders of the South. Their ‘‘ Liberty 
Societies’? and Underground Railroads were fast educating the Northern 
masses up to an irrepressible conflict for universal emancipation. The 
abolitionists organized a political party, exclusively on the broad plat- 
form of ‘‘all must be free or all must be slaves;’’ thus ignoring the 
solemn compromises of the Compact of the Union. They first ran Birney, 
and then Fremont, without suecess, for President of the United States: 
but the organization continued to strengthen and increase in power and 
influence. The South naturally looked upon these virulent assaults upon 
her institutions with apprehension and too often with irritation and 
recrimination — crimination only invited recrimination and fanatical 
viruleney, engendering hate and revenge. 

So violent became this irritation and hate in the South that secession 
and dissolution of the Union was openly threatened. As early as 185() 
the Democratic party of Mississippi, having absolute control of the legis. 
lature, called a Constitutional Convention ‘‘to consider the mode and 
measure of redress’’. 

The Democratic convention in 1851 renominated General John An. 
thony Quitman, an open and avowed secessionist, for Governor, with a 
full State ticket in full sympathy with Quitman. The Whigs of Missis- 
sippi — all Union men — could not quietly rest in indifference but being 
in a hopeless minority in the State, and knowing a large number of 
Democrats were Union men, nominated General H. 8. Foote, a Democrat, 
a pronounced Unionist, and an able stump orator, as their candidate for 
Governor, with a full State ticket of Union men. The canvass progressed 
with great zeal, warmth and virulence; ‘‘ Blue Cockades’’ and secession 
banners appeared in every Democratic procession; Union banners and 
Union Orators met them on every stump. The Unionists carried the Con 
stitutional Convention by over six thousand majority. The Democrat! 
Party at once backed down, and called back their erring brothers to th: 
support of the party. ‘‘Let by gones be by gones,’’ ‘‘ Let us rally to th: 
standard of the time honored old party of the nation,’’ now became their 
battlecry. This ignominious craw-fish policy did not suit the stern and 
indomitable Quitman. He resigned a further canvass, and the party 
nominated Jefferson Davis for Governor in his stead. Davis was known as 
an advocate of the right of secession, but opposed to its exercise, for 
provocation then existing. Nearly all the Union Democrats voted for 
Davis, who was only beaten by about nine hundred votes. 

Two weeks more would have elected him. The administration of Gov- 
ernor Foote was marked by no ability, and the Union being safe, the 
battle ery of ‘‘Let by gones be by gones,’’ crushed back the whigs 
their usual minority of about eight thousand. 
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The Missouri Compromise, excluding slaves from the territories north 
of 36 30 had long been a source of irritation to portions of the South. 
It was considered a standing insult to the moral rectitude of their 
institutions, and the continued aggressions and demands of abolitionists, 
aroused the Democrats finally to demand the repeal of that line and open 
the territories to emigration from all sections. 

The demand was granted, and the North, claiming the sovereign right 
to ‘‘squatter sovereignty’’ to rule the territories, soon flooded the ter- 
ritories with abolitionists through the aid of Sharp’s rifles and ‘‘emi- 
gration societies’’. The struggle for the mastery of the territories after 
the Lecompton and Topeka frauds upon republican justice was an easy 
solution of the question of slavery. Slaveholders did not emigrate, and 
the non-slaveholding Southerners were greatly in the minority. 

In the Presidential election of 1860, abolition became the all-absorbing 
question of all parties. Disunion was openly avowed by the Democrats of 
the South, and as openly defied by the North. The Whigs of the South 
openly opposed disunion, but were crushed down by the Democrats. The 
Abolition party of the North united with the ‘‘Free Soil’’ party, and 
elected Abraham Lincoln President. He was an avowed advocate of ‘‘all 
must be free or all slaves’’. His election was regarded by the South as 
the ultimatum of the North. It ‘‘fired up’’ the South to determined re- 
sistance. From one end of the cotton States to the other enthusiastic 
passion rules the masses and the Democrats being in control of the legis- 
lature ealled constitutional conventions to assert the sovereign right of 
the States to secede from the Union. The Union and Disunion parties 
placed candidates in the field. ‘‘Blue Cockades’’ multiplied; secession 
banners were everywhere. The Whigs being overwhelmed at the Pres- 
idential election, made but a feeble show of strength. Many went over 
to the Democratic party; others resorted to the miserable dodge of 
‘wait till all the States can cooperate and all go out together’’. Of course 
the Whig party failed to arrest the onward rush to secession. It was now 
dissolved and blotted out forever; secession sealed its doom throughout 
the South. Abolition and Free soil sold its jewels in the North, and now, 
fragments of a broken constitution, it lays deeply buried under the crush- 
ing weight of a ‘‘Union pinned together by bayonets’’. The old Whigs 
are yet proud of the memory of the grand old party, and with affection 
and pride point to its materials, both of men and measures, as the em- 
bodiment of the noblest virtues, soundest principles and brightest orna- 
ments of constitutional freedom. Let not its honoured grave be disturbed. 
Let it rest in peace, entombed in its glory, with its great examples 
Clay, Webster and Prentiss. 

XXXI. The secessionists triumphed. The secession of Mississippi was 
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assured. The State Constitutional Convention met in Jackson on the 7th 
of January, 1861 and passed an Ordinance of Secession on the 9th. 

After passing the ordinance, the convention appointed seven delegates 
to meet delegates from such other States as had seceded at Montgomery, 
Ala. These delegates met delegates from the States of South Carolina. 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama and Louisiana — six states in all—on th 
4th day of February, and organized a provisional government of the 
Confederate States on the 8th, and elected Jefferson Davis President and 
A. H. Stevens Vice President on the 9th. The constitutional Conventio: 
of Mississippi again met in Jackson on the 25th and on the 29th ratified 
the Constitution of the Southern Confederacy. 

Thus in every form known to republican usage in America, the peop); 
of Mississippi, altered and abolished their form of government, severed 
their allegiance to the Government of the United States, entered into 
new alliance with the people of other States, and formed a new all: 
giance to the Government of the Confederate States. 

All the reasoning on the theories of our complex form of government 
presented to my mind favoring the right of secession, as one of th 
rights reserved to the States, was unsatisfactory and unconvincing. | 
was not ignorant of or indifferent to, the political perfidy of the peop! 
of the North, or the States of the North, in their ‘‘ Liberty Societies’’ 
‘Liberty Laws’’, ‘‘Underground Railroad’’, and ‘‘ John Brown Raids’’ 
on the property rights of the South. Yet the Federal Government, th: 
common agent of all the States, continued to enforce the laws of th 
Union, and even to use the Army and Navy of the United States to faith 
fully protect, and even restore, the property of our people. I continued 
to regard this common agent with confidence and hope. But when thes 
turbulent masses and the States of the North seized the reins of th: 
Federal Government by the election of Abraham Lincoln, the avowed 
advocate of ‘‘all must be free or all slaves,’’ it was checking liberally on 
my credulity to ask me to believe that the powers of that Government 
would not be used and perverted, as the powers of the State Governments 
of the North had been used and perverted for the destruction of prop- 
erty rights and local liberties of the South. 

Mr. Lincoln, it is true, was untried. Under the restraints of his oath, 
he might yet hold the ‘‘ higher law’’ of abolitionism in subordination to 
the Constitutional Compact of the Old Union of our fathers. I pre 
ferred to trust, at least to try him, and hope for justice from our Chris- 
tian neighbours of the North. 

The people of Mississippi, however, decided otherwise. They resumed 
to Mississippi all power of government, and assuming her own destiny, 
ealled her sons to duty. 
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My nativity fixed my allegiance to Mississippi. Beneath her soil my 
ancestors and my children slept in death. All I held dear on earth family, 
friends and property welded me to that soil by the strongest cement of 
nature. Her God was my God; her people were my people; her interests 


were my interests; her sympathies my sympathies. I could not, did not 
deliberate after war was inaugurated and brought to her door sills. I 
east my lot with my mother State, and as she had crossed the Rubicon, 
I determined to march with her armies, whether her war path led to 
Rome or ruin. 

XXXII. A partial record only of my experience in following the 
bloody paths of the armies of the South can be found in my annals of 
the ‘‘War on the Southern States’’ — enough to show the earnestness 
and fidelity with which I responded to the call made by Mississippi on 
her sons to defend her soil against Northern invasion. 

For over three years I shared the privations, the toils and dangers of 
war—in camp, on the march, and on the battlefield. I watched and 
witnessed the martial prowess of my brave comrades in the field 
the patient and devoted patriotism of our people in all the walks of life. 
I saw them in want and poverty, struggling and battling against the 
mighty numbers and inexhaustible resources of the North, cheered on by 
the misdirected sympathies of the world. I saw them, inch by inch, yield- 
ing in the unequal contest. I finally saw my native South fall beneath the 
iron heel of ‘‘stern, unrelenting, tyrannical military power’’. Our States 
prostrated, our houses sacked and devastated, our altars desecrated, and 
families impoverished. Yet I have no regrets for the choice I then made 
between the Union and our local government; between the Federal and 
Confederate Governments. I am not conscious of a solitary dereliction 
of duty as an American citizen or soldier. I only did my duty, and regret 

ur failure. Nor have those regrets been diminished by a decade of black 
thraldom under Yankee Tyranny, carpetbag thievery, and negro rule 
enforced by the fixed bayonets of the Federal Army, more ruinous to the 
South in the Waste and Destruction of her material resources than the 
carnage, flames and ravages of Civil War. 

Though secession was the pretext, the excuse and the opportunity for 
the perfidy of emancipation, impartial history must yet decide, that 
sooner or later, the South would have been forced to resist by arms, or 
ignominiously succumb to the treacherous demands of the North. 

It is my philosophy that though the South lost all but honor to save 
that honor, it was better to have fought and lost than not to fight at all. 

XXXIII. Near the close of the Civil War President Lincoln was 
assassinated, and the mantle of his power fell on the shoulders of Vice 
President Andrew Johnson, a native of the South, but a renegade. 
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He was a man of massive brains, but a demagogue of low, plebian 
instinets, and proved himself false and treacherous to every section and 
every party to which he attached himself. He readily and fully entered 
into the Northern demand for the punishment of the South. ‘‘ Traitors 
must be punished, and rebellion must be made odious’’ was his first 
anathema. Yet this punishment must be on his own terms, and for his own 
selfish aims. He could not share the glory with others. He must have a 
Johnson party. Without consulting his ‘‘Rump’’ congress, he boldly 
organized his own plan of ‘‘rehabilitating the conquered States’’. He 
dispersed legislatures, incarcerated constitutional governors, appointed 
provisional governors, and distributed his Army and Navy as to carry 
out his own plan— all under the approving smiles of the Northern 
masses. Under his instructions the provisional governors took possession 
of the property and archives of the States and issued proclamations con- 
vening State conventions to remodel State constitutions. 

He appointed the Hon. Wm. L. Sharkey, an eminent citizen, provi- 
sional governor of Mississippi, who rules with kindness, justice and 
moderation. Governor Sharkey called a constitutional convention that 
met in the city of Jackson and modified the constitution to suit the de- 
mands of Andrew Johnson. Slavery was abolished, but the right of suf- 
frage was retained to the white race alone. 

This constitution was ratified by the Federal cabinet, and elections 
were held under it for all officers — Federal, State and County, Members 
of Congress, Governor, Legislators, Judges, Sheriffs and Clerks. Al! 
returns made to Washington City for approval. 

I was elected Governor. The legislature met on the 16th of October, 
1865 and I was inaugurated. Wm. L. Sharkey and James L. Alcorn were 
elected to the United States Senate. I have known of no legislative body 
composed of more enlightened statesmen, jurists and patriots, sincerely 
desirous of national pacification — not a demagogue or machine poli- 
tician; all such had been blown away and consumed in the fiery ordeal 
of war. 

They had before them a mighty task, the solution of a new problem, 
to restore order out of chaos. The sudden emancipation of three or four 
hundred thousand slaves, now, in their insolent ignorance, had destroyed 
the labor system of the State. It must be restored and regulated or mate- 
rial prosperity was impossible to either race. The soil, rich and produe- 
tive belonged to the debt incumbered white race, but was utterly worth- 
less without regulated labor. The great mass of freedmen, it is true, 
were quietly domiciled at their old homes, confiding in the justice and 
fair dealing of their old master, and readily contracted for labor for 
the coming year. But it is equally true that a large number, forgetting 
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that the price of freedom is incessant toil, readily became the victims 
of the corrupting teachings of the carpet baggers and seallawags and 
allured by the treacherous and seductive promise of ‘‘forty acres and a 
mule’’ soon gave evidence of turbulence and disorder. 

XXXIV. Thousands of freedmen — both men and women — thus in- 
doctrinated and fully intoxicated by the joys of freedom and mean 
whiskey, abandoned all pursuits of industry, and prowled at large, both 
day and night, over fields and forest, subsisting on game and plunder. 
Stock was utterly insecure ; locks afforded no protection to stables, cribs, 
smoke houses or poultry yards. A vagrant law was then of imperative 
necessity. Thousands of minors were orphans and their kinsmen too poor 
and improvident to furnish them subsistence. An apprentice law must 
be passed for their relief. In this new and ardous task it was expected 
errors would be made, severe exactions and harshness unnecessarily in- 
dulged in. 

Bills introduced and printed showed this, and most readily the car- 
petbaggers and scallawags exaggerated the severity as aiming to reduce 
the negro again to a state of vassalage, and adroitly kindled afresh the 
flame of Northern passions in behalf of the ‘‘colored man and brother’’. 
These complaints and clamors soon reached the Federal Cabinet. Andrew 
Johnson at once telegraphed General George A. Thomas, commander of 
military district to look into this legislation with discretionary power 
to displace the entire government and to replace Judge Sharkey in 
power aS provisional governor. 

General Thomas visited Jackson in November and made known his 
mission to Judge Sharkey who told him plainly that under Johnson’s 
instructions he had reconstructed the state and with this sanction, had 
installed the governor and set the machinery of government in motion 
and under no circumstances would he again act as provisional governor. 
Thomas suggested that ‘‘to place the President right before the Repub- 
liean masses, he could act in supervision of affairs in Mississippi while 
Governor Humphreys could act as nominal governor’’. Sharkey told 
him plainly no, but suggested an interview with me. This interview took 
place in my office but was quite short. Gen Thomas, T. G. Woods, Force, 
and others were present. Sharkey opened the subject disclaiming any 
purpose to take any part in the affair and would leave the discussion to 
me. I then remarked I had no discussion to make and would submit to no 
supervision not imposed by my oath of office; that I believed I was the 
only constitutional governor, unless, indeed Governor Clarke, then a 
prisoner at Pulaski, was, and that I would play seeond fiddler to no man. 
I then read letters from William H. Seward, Secretary of State, in which 
he and Johnson recognized me as the Governor of Mississippi. 
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At this point General Woods, addressing himself to General Thomas, 
suggested, as his authority was discretionary, further action could be 
safely delayed until the final action of the legislature ; that he had doubt- 
less seen enough since his arrival in Mississippi to know that the interests 
of both races were as safe under Governor Humphreys as under any 
provisional governor. 

General Force spoke, approving Woods’ suggestion, General Thomas 
concurred and after a pleasant conversation on other subjects the inter- 
view ended. 

In a short time all legislation was matured and submitted to me for 
my action. Though I found some provisions distasteful and unnecessarily 
exacting, it, as ‘‘all legislation’’, was given to the legislative branch by 
the Constitution and I found nothing violating constitutional rights, | 
determined to return them with my approval. I yet believe it would have 
been a blessing to both races if they could have been enforced. While | 
had then under consideration, General O. O. Howard, Chief of the Freed- 
man’s Bureau, came into my office. While there, I showed him the laws, 
which he carefully read, and in returning them to me, remarked that a 
more stringent vagrant law was that day in force in Massachusetts. Yet 
in three weeks he nullified the law, by a military order from Washington 
City. Ever since Republican orators and editors have denounced and 
some dissimulating Democrats have sneered at the laws as ‘‘The Black 
Code of Mississippi’’. 

XXXV. In the meantime, the day of the meeting of Congress had now 
arrived, and all senators and representatives, elected under Johnson’s 
plan of reconstruction, presented themselves and claimed their seats, 
but the Rump Congress sternly rejected them. What now was Andrew 
Johnson to do? He had boldly worked out his own plan, had wielded the 
military power to its accomplishment and now he was checked and defied 
by his Rump Congress. Boldly and bravely he had traveled outside the 
Constitution to trample down the South, cheered on by Northern hate, 
but now his nerves failed him. Instead of closing the doors of Congress 
until the Southern delegates were admitted, as the supporters of his plan 
threatened, he timidly but grimly recognized the Rump in all its usurped 
authority and under its sturdy blows his plan finally fell. 

Long and loud were the clamors for a new reconstruction and a full 
punishment of the ‘‘rebellious States’’. ‘‘The Results of the war must be 
secured’’. ‘‘The bloody hands and hearts of rebels can’t be trusted’’. 
The South must be africanized. ‘‘God and humanity demand that the 
wards of the nation be placed in political power under the guardian care 
of God’s children’’. 

Such was the animus and such the clamor of the ‘‘ Amendments’’ to 
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the Constitution ; such the pretexts under which a new system of recon- 
struction was framed and passed by the Rump. 

Andrew Johnson who had remorselessly trampled down the Constitu- 
tion on his own plan, now vetoes the new plan as unconstitutional. It 
was passed over his veto, and though he enforced their laws, a ceaseless 
warfare raged between them. Johnson ever yielding and ever failing, 
the ‘‘Johnson party”’ finally aborted. 

XXXVI. Under the new plan, the South was divided into Military 
Departments, and Johnson appointed military chieftans to work out the 
new plan. General E. O. C. Ord was appointed for Mississippi. On his 
arrival at Jackson he called on me at my office. We had a long and 
pleasant interview. He frankly admitted the delicacy of his task, and so 
often used the expression, ‘‘I hope, Governor, we may so cooperate as to 
make our task easy’’. I asked him to explain what he understood by my 
‘“‘eooperation’’. He replied that as his education was entirely military 
and having spent his life on the frontier or in camp, he knew but little 
about civil affairs, and hoped I would so administer the civil affairs of 
Mississippi as not to become an impediment to the reconstruction he was 
obliged to enforce. 

I assured him I could make no opposition to any measure he deemed 
necessary, but I could not cooperate in enforcing such measures; that I 
only intended to run the civil government of Mississippi as I understood 
it, and if I, or any State officer got in his way, he must take the respon- 
sibility of calling us to a halt. He said he would be responsible for recon- 
struction, but I must be responsible for civil affairs. I told him I would 
confine myself to civie affairs, but with so many bayonets threatening 
around me, I could hardly feel responsible. With this understanding we 
separated. I am satisfied he entertained the kindest feelings and senti- 
ments toward the people of the South, and though he incurred some 
odium with some I am also satisfied it was in weakly yielding to pressure 
from one of our own people. I must say in all my intercourse with him, 
[ found him invariably guided by a high sense of honor, truth and gen- 
tlemanly bearing, full of gentleness and kindness, and free from all 
bitterness. 

General Ord, in obedience to the reconstruction laws, called a State 
convention, and organized for the election by appointing registrars, dis- 
franchising thousands of white men, and enfranchising all the male 
hegroes over the age of twenty one years. The registration of the State 
showed a majority of over 17,000 blacks. 

The election took place, and the three or four thousand white Repub- 
lieans, with this majority of negroes, filled the Convention with carpet- 
baggers, secallawags and ignorant negroes. This convention is known as 
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the ‘‘Black and Tan’’ convention. They framed and submitted a con. 
stitution to the people for ratification. A Republican convention met 
and nominated General B. B. Eggleston for Governor, and a full Repub- 
lican ticket. With this majority of at least 25,000 none doubted Republi- 
ean success. Hopeless as the case of the Democrats seemed to be, they 
determined on a vigorous effort to prevent their race degradation. They 
called a State convention and nominated me, against my wishes, for 
governor. 

This Black and Tan constitution disfranchised me and many of the 
Democratic ticket. It declared that if any disfranchised candidate be 
returned his opponent should hold the office. To defeat the constitution 
was the vital question and the convention would listen to none of my 
remonstrances and I concluded to run. Our relianee for success was in 
the brain power of the Caucasian race, the concentrated will of the 
white man — the master race in all lands and in all ages. 

XXXVII. In the meantime, General Ord was superseded by General 
McDowell, who, while I was engaged in the canvass, issued his order 
removing myself and Colonel C. E. Hooker from office as ‘‘ impediments’ 
to reconstruction and appointing General Ames military governor of 
Mississippi. Nevertheless we continued the canvass, and the election re- 
sulted in the defeat of the constitution, and the election of myself and 
the entire Democratic ticket by a majority of about 8,000 votes; this, too, 
while the entire machinery of the election was under the exclusive con- 
trol of the United States military at every precinct. Yet the election was 
declared null and void by military order from Washington Cabinet. 

As soon as the order removing me from office was promulgated, Gen 
John D. Freeman, chairman of the State Democratic party, telegraphed 
President Johnson, asking his interference. Johnson telegraphed back ‘*! 
disapprove McDowell’s order’’ but true to his false and treacherous 
course, took no further notice of it, and permitted his military satraps 
to run riot over the people’s rights. 

Looking through Yankee spectacles, the world thus far had been taught 
to regard reconstruction of the Southern States merely as a civil read- 
justment of their disturbed political relations with the Union. 

We of the South knew its falsity and hypocrisy. From my inaugura- 
tion I had determined to test such professions by refusing to vacate m) 
office and to stand firmly upon the constitutional rights of our people, 
unless removed by civil process, or to force them to the public demon 
stration that it was not by civil but by military tyranny that reconstruc 
tion was accomplished. 

Accordingly I refused to obey the military order of McDowell and co! 
tinued to hold the property and archives of Mississippi. I was not long 
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left in doubt. Colonel Biddle, under orders from General Ames, de- 
manded the executive office and archives of the State, and upon my re- 
fusal to surrender them, notified me of the day and hour he would seize 
them. I then invited Dr. M. 8S. Craft, Marion Smith, Oliver Clifton and 
Wm. Fitzgerald to be present, unarmed, to witness the proceedings. 

Biddle, at the appointed time, appeared with a file of soldiers, and 
renewed the demand. He showed by his manner that his task was dis- 
tasteful. As I was determined to make him publicly display his military 
foree, I told him he did not have a sufficient force to take possession of 
my office. He then asked how many it would take. I replied I would judge 
of them when I saw them. He then ordered up a company, and marched 
them into my office and instructed their commander to allow anybody 
to go out, but let no man come in. Thus I remained undisturbed except 
by the intrusion of the soldiers but was determined to put his commander 
to a further test. Under pretext of visiting the Attorney General’s office, 
| asked my private secretary, Marion Smith, to walk with me. We, how- 
ever, soon returned, when we were called to a halt, at the door of my 
office, at the points of two bayonets. I asked the sergeant what that meant. 
He replied in a kind tone, ‘‘Governor you know it is my orders not to 
let anybody in’’. I asked him if it was a military order from a United 
States officer. He replied, ‘‘ Yes sir’’. I then asked if he, as a United 
States soldier, intended to obey that order. He replied, ‘‘You know 
Governor I am obliged to obey orders’’. I then told him if there was one 
man in any army I respected more than any other, it was a sentinel on 
duty faithfully obeying orders, and that it would afford me pleasure to 
so speak of him to his commanding officers. He thanked me, and I re- 
tired to the Secretary of States’ office, Colonel Brougher, and advised 
him to submit. I then dismissed my private secretary, and returned to the 
Executive Mansion. 

As the order of General McDowell limited General Ames’ compensa- 
tion as governor to the pay and emoluments of a brigadier in the United 
States Army, I supposed he would not regard the Executive Mansion as 
any part of a brigadier’s compensation. Thus I expected to remain undis- 
turbed, with my family, until I would make other arrangements, but in 
this I was mistaken. He demanded and on my refusal he took possession 
of it, as he had done the executive office and archives after expelling me 
and my family at the point of his bayonets. 

I knew it was futile to disobey these orders and that I must succumb 
but I had the honor, the dignity, property rights, and the sovereignty 
of the State to guard, and I was determined to maintain those rights and 
yield nothing except at the point of overpowering bayonets and that the 
world should know that I yielded not to civil process, but to ‘‘stern, 
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unrelenting military tyranny’’. I think I did right, and only my duty. 
I believe the mass of the people of Mississippi I mean the resident 
white race — approved my course. I think no better evidence can ly 
given of their orderly submission to the will and behests of the conqueror, 
their unwillingness to disturb national pacification, and the utterly false 
and slanderous charges of Ku Kluxism and turbulent disorders than is 
furnished by their continuous silence. With this silence, my political life 
ended. 

XXXVIII. I had never seen General Ames. He dealt with me only 
through subalterns. It is but just to say that in all my intercourse with 
the military officers I met — Woods, Ord, Auterhaus, Force, Sumner, 
Biddle and Bache, I was always treated with the utmost courtesy and 
respect. Their task was delicate and embarrassing, and in many respects 
evidently distasteful. But, with the firmness of the soldier in obeying 
orders, they never lost sight of the honor, the duty and the dignity of 
the gentleman. Under such soldiers military rule, with all its hideous 
wrongs to constitutional liberty, is a blessing when compared to the dark 
pall of horror and ruin under negro rule, guided by carpetbaggers and 
scallawags sustained by bayonets. 

Ames was now in absolute power, responsible only to the smiles and 
approval of the consenting and malevolent Cabinet at Washington City. 
The last ‘‘impediment’’ to reconstruction being now removed, and re- 
membering the defeat of the Black and Tan Constitution by 8,000 ma- 
jority in 1868, in which under the brain power of the white man, not 
less than 15,000 negroes must have voted with their old masters, Ames 
now sunk the honor, the dignity and the gentlemanly bearing that usually 
characterizes the officers of the United States Army, into the filthy cess 
pool of polities, and added the arts of the demogogue to the rule of the 
tyrant. The white race must now be ‘‘Bulldozed’’; the negro must be 
‘*intimidated’’ and weaned of all affection or confidence in his old 
master. 

To conciliate the negroes and win their affection, billiard tables were 
set up in the parlors of the Executive Mansion, the doors thrown open 
to the ladies and gentlemen of color, enjoying free ingress and egress 
to its eapacious halls, on terms of social equality, day and night. In the 
eloquent language of Walter Brooke, a favorite son of Mississippi, ‘‘ Soon 
the Executive Mansion was converted into a Banyo’’. This compliance 
with the tastes of the carpetbaggers and scallawags and negroes soon 
won the ears of all. The leash hounds of radicalism were unchained and 
slipped away into every county, carrying the glorious news of perfect 
equality, social and political. Loyal Leagues were reorganized ; seeds of 
discord and hate sown, and the vilest passions aroused to unite the ne- 
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eroes on the color line of their own race; United States soldiers were 
distributed over the State and negro orators appeared in every county. 

In my own county of Sunflower, now Leflore, Combash, a colored mem- 


ber of the Black and Tan convention appeared as a carpetbagger from 
Washington County, and boldly announced he was sent by Governor 
Ames to ‘‘Redeem his people from thraldom’’. He organized an armed 
guard of negroes to attend him in his march from precinct to precinct; 


property was destroyed and women insulted. His harangues soon in- 
flamed his hearers with hate and disorder. Three or four hundred or- 
vanized, armed negroes soon appeared with threats towards the white 
race. Thus warned, the white men organized for defence and advanced to 
Becks Ferry where Combash had established a part of his force. Upon 
their approach Combash fell back to the old Archer place and formed 
his line. The white men commanded by Captain Gibson, pursued him. 
At the Archer place Combash fired on Gibson’s skirmishers. Gibson 
ordered a general charge. A regular rebel yell went up as his boys ad- 
vanced firing. Soon the black line of Combash disappeared in the cane- 
brakes and order was again restored throughout the county. Combash 
disappeared forever. Two or three negroes were left dead on the field. 

3y such and similar means the political canvass was conducted 
throughout the State. The white race, disgusted and hopeless remained 
away from the polls and Ames lifted James L. Alcorn and the entire 
Republican State Ticket into office with an overwhelming majority of 
his henchmen into the legislature on the point of his bayonets who in 
grateful return, lifted him into United States Senate. Though Ames was 
not a citizen of Mississippi and had not even a domicile, outside his 
military headquarters, the United States Senate on his own certificate of 
his election admitted him to a seat as United States Senator from 
Mississippi. 

XXXIX. The company of United States Soldiers stationed at MeNutt 
under Lt. Pickett remained quiet observers if not advisors of the riotous 
turbulence of Combash and his armed negroes until Gibson dispersed 
the foree at the Archer place. Gibson, learning from the negroes he 
saved, that a force of several hundred armed negroes were at McNutt 
and that Lt. Pickett was on the road leading from Boyd’s store to Me- 
Nutt, with United States soldiers, at once moved on that road expecting 
a conflict with Lt. Pickett. He met Pickett with his soldiers who ordered 
him to disperse his force, stating that he was there with United States 
troops to protect both white and black. Gibson reminded him that he had 
allowed Combash with armed bands of negroes to riot over the county 
unrebuked ; that there were at that time several hundred armed at Me- 
Nutt and other places in the county, and that he, Pickett, could not be 
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ignorant of that fact, and that now to order the white men to disperse 
while the negroes remained in arms, was insolent arrogance, not to say 
treachery to honor and duty. High words passed but Pickett, seeing a 
conflict was imminent, lowered his crest, pledged himself to disband and 
disperse the negroes and prevent further military display among them 
It is believed he faithfully performed his promises. 

It is due to Governor Ames to say that he denied sending Combash into 
the county, or gave any order for the arrest of Gibson that led to his 
assassination by the deputy sheriff J. J. Gainey and six United States 
soldiers at his plantation on the Yazoo River. But Ames’ appointee t 
the office of Sheriff of Leflore County, J. E. Johnson, acknowledged t 
Col. John D. McLemore that Governor Ames did send Combash on his 
mission ‘‘to redeem his people in Sunflower County and that he did send 
him an order for the arrest of Gibson, but as J. E. Johnson was a carpet- 
bag thief, and afterward stole over $20,000 from the Treasury of Leflore 
County, he may not be a credible witness against Ames. It is strange, 
however, that Ames took no civil or military notice of the Assassination 
of Gibson. The same cold and heartless indifference he expressed of 
Combash manifested itself towards Gibson. If ever there was any civil 
or military investigation of the Combash insurrection or the Gibson 
assassination, it has ever remained buried deep among the dark secrets 
of the great brotherhood of carpetbaggers, thieves and robbers that 
ruled and plundered and devastated the South, under the approving 
smiles of our Christian neighbours of the North, and under the guilty 
sanction of ‘‘the best government in the world’’. 

XL. Judge Wm. L. Sharkey, one of the ablest constitutional lawyers 
of the South, was so fully satisfied of the palpable usurpations and 
flagrant violation of the constitutional compact of Union, volunteered to 
file bill in the Supreme Court of the United States for the relief . 
Mississippi. The courts after prayerful and anxious discussion, dismissed 
the bill for want of jurisdiction. Col. Wm. H. MeCardle, a distinguished 
journalist of Mississippi was incarcerated by Gen. Ord for offensive pub- 
lications. He also filed bill for relief but the Supreme Court dismissed it 
for want of jurisdiction. 

In the days when Robert Y. Hayne and John C. Calhoun argued thi 
sovereignty of the States and their right and power to judge of the 
infractions of the Compact of Union, as well as the mode and measure of 
redress, Daniel Webster, the great expounder of the Constitution, met 
them in debate, and boldly argued and declared the Supreme Court of 
the United States to be the common arbiter of all controversies arising 
under the Constitution. Now that controversies and cases arise, the Su 
preme Court itself declared it had no jurisdiction and could afford n 
remedy. 
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When Judge Sharkey returned to Jackson, I asked him what he now 
thought of our great Whig doctrine of the ‘‘Common Arbiter”’ of con- 
stitutional controversies. He replied, ‘‘ Well, sir, Daniel Webster was 
right but he was silly enough to think the members of that court would 
ever remain bright examples of judicial virtue and integrity. If he could 
now return and visit Washington City he, too, would find them mere 
party slaves selected for their partizan servility, and now ready to do the 
bidding of party; thus uniting the judicial to the executive and legisla- 
tive powers of government, under party control, and making our gov- 
ernment the very essence of despotism, freely using the party lash.’’ 


A Bostonian SENpDs NEWS OF THE FRENCH IN THE MISSISSIPPI 
VaLLey, 1676 


Epitep By FutmMer Moop 


Richard Wharton’ of Boston, merchant and great landowner, 
was the author of the item printed below. A fellow townsman 
and familiar of Wharton’s was Dr. William Avery,’ a physician, 
who counted himself an occasional correspondent of the eminent 
English scientist Robert Boyle, one of the founders of the Royal 


Society. Wharton, doubtless aware that Boyle relished intelli- 
gence of discovery * in remote quarters of North America, wrote 
a brief account of the information of this sort that had lately 
come to him. One conjectures that he handed his paragraph over 
to Dr. Avery, who enclosed it in one of his own letters to Boyle. 
Such a suggestion has the merit of making clear how the item 
came to form part of the Boyle manuscript collection which is 
to-day preserved in the library of the Royal Society at London. 
The piece is signed with only the initials ‘‘R. W.’’ but compari- 
son of the handwriting with that of other documents signed by 
Wharton, and now on file at the Public Record Office, establishes 
his authorship. Wharton’s concept of an offensive on the part of 

1 Viola F. Barnes, ‘‘Richard Wharton: A Seventeenth Century New England 
Colonial,’’ in Colonial Society of Massachusetts, Publications (Boston, 1892-) XXVI 
1924-26), 238-70. 

2 Letters of Avery to Boyle, Andrew Millar (ed.), The Works of the Honourable 
Robert Boyle (London, 1744), V, 614-17. 

8 Letter from Henry Oldenburg, secretary of the Royal Society, to Boyle, London, 
December 30, 1665, transmitting report of the French-English expedition which 


claimed to have entered the South Sea by way of Hudson’s Bay. Ibid., 345-46. 
* Boyle MSS., Letter Books (in Library of the Royal Society, London), VI, fol. 21. 
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the provinces of New York and Carolina by which the Freneh 
might be checked is interesting, if only by reason of the early date 
at which it was made. The document reads as follows: 


The French are reported to be very diligent in discovery of the lakes 
& land behind New England, Virginia, & Carolina. Mons’. Brunett ° 
Marson report that some persons that have bene 3 yeares upon d 
covery are this year retourned to Canada with a Clear discovery of 
the land to the South Sea behind Carolina. And that they have discover 
a Passage out of the south sea Between Carolina & Cape Florida. To 
give assurance of their Travels they have brought home Parraketoes and 
other certayn signes. They have designes of improving these discoveries 
and planting people in the most commodious passages, promising them- 
selves a greater accommodation ® by their extent of their Territories 
from Canada to the South Sea and Florida, and so gayning the sea coast 
in both seas, Then that Which they have from Calles to Marcelles. But 
if seasonable care be taken itt may be easy for the Provinces of New 
Yorke and Carolina to check such vast projections. 
Boston. Jan: 23. 1676 R. W. 
New England‘ 





5 Henry Brunett, Protestant, a native of La Rochelle, France, received letters of 
naturalization as a Virginian from Thomas Lord Culpeper, governor of Virginia, 
August 1, 1680. Colonial Office Papers (in Public Record Office, London, hereinafter 
cited as C.O.), 1/48, no. 21. In February, 1682, Brunett was engaged in trade at St 
Kitts, as master and part owner of a New England vessel. Governor Sir William 
Stapleton ordered the vessel seized and condemned for violating the laws of trad 
but deferred execution on Brunett’s producing his letters of naturalization. C.O 
1/48, no. 47. 

6 I.e., source of supply and refreshment. 

7 This material was uncovered during the writer’s tenure of a Guggenheim fellow 
ship in London. 
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Gonzalo de Tapra (1561-1594), Founder of the First Permanent Jesuit 
Mission in North America. By W. Eugene Shiels. United States 
Catholic Historical Society Monograph Series XIV. (New York: 
The United States Catholic Historical Society. 1934. ix + 198 pp. 
Maps. ) 

This book tells the story of one of the many brave Jesuit missionaries 
who dared to venture out into an unknown country and suffer hardships, 
risking his life to convert and teach the wild, warlike Indians. The work 
is interesting because the author is a member of the Jesuit Order and 
therefore is able to explain technical terms with which most readers are 
unfamiliar. A good summary is given of the founding of the Jesuit Order 
and its first attempts at missionary work in Florida and Mexico. 

The central figure in the story is an heroic young man who came out 
of old Leén; he founded the first permanent Jesuit mission in North 
America and sealed his work with his blood. The account is told in an 
interesting style, much geographical background is related, and there are 
five maps which add to the work. All the maps but the frontispiece, which 
is Kino’s map of the Jesuit missions in New Spain, are original with the 
author. They show the Jesuit missions of North America from 1566 to 
1767, the travels of Father Tapia, the Jesuit missions of colonial New 
Spain, and the Sinaloa mission from 1591 to 1594. 

There are a number of lengthy quotations in the book which detract 
somewhat from the style, capitalization is used too freely, and it does not 
seem to be necessary to accent any Spanish words in the footnotes. Some 
of the footnotes which belong entirely on a given page are carried over 
to the next page. Viceroy Martin Enriquez is incorrectly referred to as 
Henriquez. 

A short appendix, consisting of an explanation of the patronato real 
and bibliographical notes, adds to the work. The index is very brief and 
rather incomplete. There is a good bibliography in which many valuable 
unprinted documents are cited. 

The book is carefully written and is a contribution to Hispanic Amer- 
ican history. The author states that the work is meant as a beginning, 
and it is to be hoped that he may continue the story of other brave Jesuit 
missionaries and the founding of missions in North America. 


Oklahoma College for Women LinuiaAN EsteLLe FISHER 


-- 
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Toronto During the French Régime: A History of the Toronto Region 
from Brilé to Simcoe, 1615-1793, By Perey J. Robinson. The Cana- 
dian Historical Studies: A Library of Historical Research. Edited 
by Lorne Pierce. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1933. 
xx + 254 pp. Illustrations, maps, and appendix. $10.00.) 

This book is a shining example of the heights to which local histor) 
may rise. Mr. Robinson (despite the fact that the city of Toronto is this 
year celebrating the centenary of its incorporation as a city and its ae- 
quisition of self-government) has resisted the temptation to embark on 
a history of Toronto, but has confined himself to what might almost be 
described as its prehistory. The origins of Toronto have usually been 
traced to the founding of the town of York on the north shore of Lak 
Ontario in 1793; but this is precisely the point at which Mr. Robinson 
stops. He shows that Toronto had its origins, not in 1793, but far back 
in the French régime, and he thus adds nearly two centuries to Toronto’s 
history. ‘‘ Much of the present volume,’’ he says, ‘‘is composed of entirely 
new matter.’’ He might have said, with truth, that most of the volum: 
is new. 

Taking a field hitherto ignored and unexplored, he has devoted to its 
investigation all the arts which the historian can command. Not only has 
he made an exhaustive study of the printed materials, such as the Jesuit 
Relations and the narratives of the early explorers, but he has made ex- 
haustive researches among the manuscript materials in the Public Ar- 
chives of Canada and in that marvellous storehouse of historical docu- 
ments, the Old Court House in Montreal, where the notarial deeds of the 
western part of French Canada go back in an unbroken sequence to 1642 
Not only has he made a thorough study of the early maps of the Toronto 
region (many of which he has reproduced), but he has supplemented this 
with a study of the field-work of archaeologists; and he has undertaken 
himself field-work which has yielded interesting and important results 
No avenue of possible information has been neglected. 

The result is that the book has a significance that far transcends local 
history. Mr. Robinson shows conclusively that the ‘‘Toronto Carrying 
Place’’ was from earliest times an important link in the transportation 
system of the pays d’en haut. It was the route probably used by Etienne 
Brilé in his journey south to Chesapeake Bay in 1615; and it was visited 
by most of the early French explorers. La Salle used it on three, and 
possibly four, occasions, in his journeys to the Mississippi Valley. It was 
long a center of the fur-trade; and Mr. Robinson throws a flood of new 
light on the trading posts established here by the French in the first half 
of the eighteenth century. ‘‘Le passage de Toronto,’’ he says, ‘‘ becomes 
not only a link between Fort Frontenac and Michilimackinac, but 
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chway to the Mississippi.’’ It is significant that the first person to 
obtain a grant of land at Toronto after the British conquest of Canada 
was one Sieur de Rocheblave who was in command at Kaskaskia when it 
as captured by George Rogers Clarke in 1778; and the student of the 
history of the Mississippi Valley will be interested to find in Mr. Rob- 
nson’s book a full account of Rocheblave and his family by the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Fabre Surveyor (Appendix III). 


One might find in the book a few minor points to query. Was ‘* New 
Holland’’ (p. 22) ever the name of New Amsterdam? Was not the date 
n Champlain’s astrolabe 1603, rather than ‘‘1613’’ (opp. p. 12)? Is 
there any justification for inserting the prefix ‘‘de’’ before some French 
names, as in the case of ‘‘de la Noue’’ (p. 125), and not in the case of 
other French names, as in the case of ‘‘La Salle’’ (passim)? But such 
trivial queries are the ne plus ultra of destructive criticism; and they 
cannot detract from the value of a book which is as scholarly in character 
and as revolutionary in effect as any essay in local history which the 
present reviewer can remember reading. 


University of Toronto Library W.S. WALLACE 


The Great Powwow: The Story of the Nashaway Valley in King Philip’s 
War. By Clara Endicott Sears. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1934. xii + 288 pp. Illustrations. $2.00.) 

The Great Powwow is a book which ‘‘deals with the Indians and the 
settlers as they clashed in the Nashaway Valley at the time of the so- 
called King Philip’s War in 1675-76.’’ Though partial to the older 
chroniclers as sources the author has drawn her information ‘‘ from many 
quarters’’ and assembled it as one ‘‘ would sew together the innumerable 
pieces that make up a patchwork quilt.’’ 

The book is in reality several books. The first hundred pages for the 
most part concern the subject of the manners and customs of the New 
England Indians, thus forming an intrusion on the narrative account of 
King Philip’s War and the frontier biography of the colorful Major 
Willard. The author speaks from the standpoint of one who understands 
and sympathizes with the Indian, whom she tends to idealize and glorify, 
and this is the keynote of the book. She depicts the war between natives 
and Englishmen as a mighty clash of contrasting races and civilizations, 
a stirring drama in which the conquered Indian goes down before the 
approaching white man in all the glory of a lost cause. The appeal is to 
the emotions rather than to the intellect. The author herself states that 
this book is merely one of many by which she intends to cover the history 
of the famous valley, and that ‘‘as each phase of its history is revealed,’’ 
she hopes ‘‘it may more and more stir the imagination of those who visit 
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it, take them out of their humdrum world, and transport them for a time 
to a world of dramatic interest, so that the Valley of the Nashaway will 
become for them a Valley of Romance and Inspiration.’’ 

The author has attempted to accomplish this purpose by the methods 
now used among the new biographers, a method which some of the novel- 
ists, not without cause, challenge as poaching on their preserves. His- 
torians and biographers who reveal the inmost thoughts, feelings, and 
emotions of far off seventeenth century people doubtless do so in the 
belief that they make their narratives more human, but it is the human- 
ity of fiction, not of history. The Great Powwow belongs in that class, 
It is readable and interesting as well as informing, but it is a book of the 
popular rather than of the scholarly type. 


Mt. Holyoke College Vioia F. Barnes 


An Indian Preacher in England: Being Letters and Diaries Relating to 
the Mission of the Reverend Samson Occom and the Reverend Na- 
thamiel Whitaker to Collect Funds in England for the Benefit of 
Eleazar Wheelock’s Indian Charity School, from which Grew Dart- 
mouth College. Edited from the originals by Leon Burr Richardson. 
(Hanover: Dartmouth College, 1933. 376 pp. Illustrations. $4.00 

‘*T have a moment’s time to inform you that we are in good health, & 
that the Devil is in a rage,’’ wrote Nathaniel Whitaker to Eleazar Whee- 
lock from London in May, 1766. The busy Presbyterian clergyman then 
in England soliciting funds for Wheelock’s charity school, soon to be- 
come Dartmouth College, found a great many moments in which to cor- 
respond with his associates in America. The letters here printed are ar- 
ranged chronologically from March, 1764, to September, 1768, covering 
the whole period of the English mission of the said Whitaker and Samson 

Occom, a Mohegan Indian turned Christian minister. Their enterprise 

was eminently successful as it resulted in a fund of £11,000 or more, a 

sum which contributed materially to the founding of Dartmouth Col- 

lege. The correspondence relating to this profitable venture has been 
edited with such attention to detail that Professor Richardson need 
have made no apology (p. 16) for the historical facilities available to 
him in Hanover. But a very few obscure persons or places seem to have 
eluded him, an accomplishment the more praiseworthy as Professor 
Richardson is an historian only by avocation. His notes reveal in but two 
or three instances a slight unfamiliarity with colonial institutions not 
directly related to the origins of Dartmouth. (e.g., p. 14, ‘‘quit rents of 
crown land in Virginia,’’ implying that there were other lands there not 
subject to the tax; and p. 20, his unquestioning acceptance of Connec- 
ticut’s refusal to incorporate Wheelock’s school on the ground that under 
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the charter of 1662 it did not possess that power. The Connecticut assem- 
bly granted charters to Yale College in 1701 and 1745!) More serious 
criticism of this volume may be made in another connection ; — its title 
creates a false impression as to the contents. The ‘‘ Indian Preacher’’ ob- 
viously refers to Occom, but very little material from his pen can be found. 
The work includes but seven letters written by Occom as compared to for- 
ty-nine written by Whitaker, and but two letters addressed to the former 
as compared to fifty-one sent to the latter. This disproportion is not great- 
ly remedied by the additions from Occom’s diary, amounting to less than 
thirteen pages, the entries in which are, with few exceptions, brief and 
uninforming. It is hence misleading to suggest that this volume, as its 
title and a statement on its paper jacket do intimate, has recorded the 
reactions of an American Indian to the old and established culture of 
England. Oecom’s brief remarks on this subject could be assembled into 
one paragraph. For the most part this volume is a painstaking repro- 
duction of the correspondence of Nathaniel Whitaker who, for all his 
conceit and narrowness of mind, was remarkably successful in raising 
an endowment for educational work among the Indians. The work will 
be of value to those interested in the beginnings of American colonial 
colleges, but it offers little to attract the general reader unless exception 
be made of two most engaging letters written by Occom to his wife (pp. 
99, 209), and two others by Mary Occom to Wheelock (pp. 182, 279) 
asking for his aid in managing her unruly family while Father Samson 
was abroad. 


Brown University Jarvis M. Morse 


The Susquehannah Company Papers. Vol. 1V, 1770-1772. Edited by 
Julian P. Boyd. The Sheldon Reynolds Memorial Publication. 
(Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania: Wyoming Historical and Geological 
Society, 1933. xxvii + 392 pp. Appendix and illustrations. $5.00.) 

The publication in December last of a new volume of the Susquehan- 
nah Company Papers contributes 305 additional documents, to the 
series, covering the period January 1, 1770, to June 3, 1772. These are 
similar in character to those contained in the previous volumes and like 
them were collected from numerous libraries and depositories (see ante, 
XX, 272-78.) 

The same care in the collection and editing of the documents has been 
observed as previously. Mr. Boyd, the editor, has contributed to this 
volume two illuminating historical introductions. The first of these en- 
titled ‘‘The Susquehannah Company Capitalizes Frontier Discontent in 
Pennsylvania’’ explains the reasons for the strongly defined sectional- 
ism between the eastern and western countries, which had been marked 
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with extreme bitterness and open violence before 1770. To religious and 
racial differences were added the grievances of the western inhabitants 
against the East through the refusal of the latter to grant them equal 
representation in the legislature, or to favor measures to protect them 
against the Indians or assist in solving the problems of adequate trans- 
portation and trade facilities. They also complained loudly of the land 
policy of the proprietary government as unjust and undemocratic. An 
appreciation of these political and economic factors is the key to the 
understanding of the alliance between a group of the Scotch-Irish pop- 
ulation of Lancaster, the Paxtang boys, and the Connecticut settlers in 
1770. In the preceding years the Paxtang boys had achieved notoriety 
for their high-handed acts and the apparent inability of the Pennsy!- 
vania government to bring them to trial. 

Lazarus Stewart, the leader had been in open defiance to the Penn- 
sylvania government and was prepared to join hands with the Connecti- 
cut setttlers in resistance to Pennsylvania. It was a strange alliance 
between the representatives of the land of ‘‘Steady Habits’’ and this 
lawless group to assist the former to obtain permanent possession of the 
Wyoming lands. 

Many of the documents that follow give the details of the efforts of 
the Susquehannah Company with their newly formed allies to check the 
militia and authorities of Pennsylvania during these two years. Some 
of the documents reveal also the efforts of the company to secure the 
support of the legislature and governor of Connecticut. 

The second historical introduction relates to ‘‘The Attitude of the 
British Government toward the Dispute, 1770-72.’’ The documents under 
this head illustrate the activity of the agents of the two colonies con- 
cerned before the Board of Trade and especially to those of William 
Samuel Johnson, the agent of Connecticut, to keep that colony out of 
the controversy before the English authorities, contrary to the apparent 
desire of Governor Trumbull, a partizan of the company. 

In addition to the two historical essays, the editor contributes valua- 
ble explanatory notes throughout the volume. 

The illustrations consist of five excellent portraits of prominent men 
and a map, inside the cover, to indicate the boundaries involved. As in 
the former volumes there is an adequate index. 


Umversity of Pennsylvania HERMAN V. AMES 


William Penn. By C. E. Vulliamy. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1934. xii + 303 pp. Frontispiece and bibliography. $3.00.) 

The author of the last of three recent works on Penn to appear is an 

English writer, favorably known for his important biography of John 
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Wesley. While the present volume adds little to present day knowledge 
of the facts of William Penn’s life and activities, it is particularly valu- 
able for its full and intelligent presentation of the English background 
of the times and Penn’s relation thereto. The author is no blind admirer 
of Penn. On the contrary he is most critical in his attitude. He devotes 
himself to a keen and not altogether favorable analysis of his character 
and to a presentation of the striking contrasts and contradictions of his 
life. 

While he recognizes that Penn ‘‘played no ordinary part in the his- 
tory of religion, politics and empire,’’ yet in his opinion there is little 
in Penn’s career in England to cause him to be better known at the pres- 
ent day than several of his Quaker contemporaries. ‘* His fame lies, not 
in his work at home, but in his application of religious and philosophie 
ideas to a scheme of colonial settlement.’’ He recognizes that he was 
‘‘unquestionably an idealist.’’ ‘‘Of Penn’s position,’’ he writes, ‘‘there 
can be no doubt at all. He is definitely on the social side of Quakerism. 
.. . All the typical activities of Penn are those of a social reformer, a 
man with a bright vision of a State organized upon Christian principles.’’ 

The literary qualities of Mr. Vulliamy’s work is to be commended. 
His style is pleasing and the narrative is interesting. He cannot, how- 
ever, qualify as an authority either on the bibliography of Penn or the 
details of his American career. His ‘‘Select Bibliography’’ of printed 
books seems very meagre and uncritical in comparison with the elaborate 
and annotated bibliography issued by the Pennsylvania Historical Com- 
mission in 1932. Mr. Vulliamy calls attention in his preface, with evi- 
dent pride, to two letters of William Penn that he states he is publish- 
ing for the first time. This is an astonishing error, for both of these 
letters were published over a century ago, in both England and America 
in several works. The reviewer is indebted to Dr. Albert Cook Myers, the 
noted collector of Penn material and the recognized authority on Penn’s 
life and writings, for furnishing him with exact citations, which will be 
passed on to anyone interested. 

Several minor errors, such as dates and statement of facts have been 
remarked, but there is little space to note them. Possibly the most im- 
portant is in the description of Philadelphia in 1683 ‘‘as a city of red 
brick’’ (p. 190). This is imaginative, as there were no brick houses there 
at that time. 

The author has no love for the Puritans of New England, and scores 
them whenever the opportunity offers, apparently forgetting that the 
persecution of the Quakers and witch hunting was exceptional in the 
colonies, in comparison with the practice that prevailed in England at 
the same period (p. 133). Mr. Vulliamy also commits the common error 
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of failing to distinguish between ‘‘The Pilgrim Fathers’’ and the great 
body of the Puritans. In commenting on the treatment of the Indians by 
the English, he remarks: ‘‘The Pilgrim Fathers, dangerously inspired 
by readings of the Old Testament, were not merciful’’ (p. 183). This is 
contrary to the generally accepted view of their mild and peaceful char- 
acter, and is the more surprising as a few pages later the author notes 
that they made a treaty with Massassoit, which was observed for nearly . 
fifty years (p. 187). Mr. Vulliamy is right in emphasizing the import- 
ance of Penn’s Plan of Union of 1697, but he is in error in thinking that 
it is not well known to scholars (p. 248). 

Finally, the author assumes the role of an authority on the portraiture 
of William Penn. He rejects the authenticity of the ‘‘ Portrait in Ar- 
mour’’ (p. viii) and presents in its place as a frontispiece a reproduc- 
tion of a portion of a wampum belt presented to Penn. This contains two 
figures supposed to represent a Delaware chief and Penn. The latter, 
he naively remarks ‘‘is the only portrait of William Penn which is 
definitely known to be the work of a contemporary.’’ 


Umversity of Pennsylvania HERMAN V. AMES 


Lafayette: A Revolutionary Gentleman. By Michael de la Bedoyere. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. 316 pp. Frontispiece, 
bibliographical appendix, and notes. $3.00.) 

La Fayette and the Society of the Cincinnati. By Edgar Erskine Hume. 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1934. v + 63 pp. Lllustra- 
tions. $1.00.) 

The latter of these two publications is a brochure which commingles 
celebration of the virtues and services of Lafayette to the United States 
with affectionate pride in the Society of the Cincinnati and glorification 
of soldier ancestors. The author quotes numerous letters from archives of 
the society to supplement his reprints of significant sources from the 
writings of fathers of the republic. This fact makes the brochure inter- 
esting and of some importance to one who wishes to understand a phase 
of post-Revolutionary history exemplifying the plight of unpaid officers 
as well as their spirit of comradeship and their desire to perpetuate ap- 
preciation of their patriotic service. It is worth noting that here is the 
evidence that Lafayette did not sympathize with the hereditary prin- 
ciple of the society, just as Washington endeavored to eliminate that 
feature when he influenced the general meeting to favor such action in 
1784. The proposition met with defeat in the state societies, ratification 
by which was required for adoption. The author gives his readers no ex- 
hibit of the apparatus of scholarly research, no bibliography, no index, 
no critical appraisal of evidence. Nor does he attempt treatment of im- 
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portant transactions involving relations of France and the United 
States, matters on which Lafayette or the society might be said to have 
made valuable contributions. The work as a whole reflects filial piety of 
those who would celebrate public spirit of patriotic sires, and at the same 
time would gratify desire of descendants to be honored in reflected 
lustre of former generations. 

The author of the longer and more important of these publications, 
is both French and English by blood. Educated at Oxford, his interest 
in and writings on democracy led him to write a life of Lafayette as a 
living link between two great revolutions of the eighteenth century. He 
was also convinced that Lafayette’s career is far more important in later 
phases than in his youthful and comparatively brief American experi- 
ences. Therefore only about one-third of the biography is devoted to the 
American phase. Emphasis is placed upon ‘‘rare consistency and a sur- 
prising insight for political ideals and social reforms which have in fact 
dominated the history of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries.”’ 
The final suggestion of the preface is that ‘‘the sneers of the French and 
the cheers of the Americans demand a new and fairer estimate of the 
life-work of Lafayette.’’ 

Within less than three hundred pages of text the author has given 
the general reader an excellent portrayal of a man who played important 
parts in four revolutions, two in the eighteenth and two in the nine- 
teenth century. Enough attention is given to personal qualities and fam- 
ily associations to explain acts and reactions to bewildering political 
situations which have brought upon Lafayette a reputation as a weak 
compromiser. Yet he is here successfully pictured as a man who, despite 
weaknesses (including a ‘‘canine love of praise’’), strove always for the 
establishment and maintenance of republican institutions based upon 
democratic principles. The narrative flows smoothly, the literary style is 
good, critical judgments are recorded freely and with due consideration 
of results of scholarship. A bibliographical appendix makes no claim to 
full documentation but lists adequately sources and secondary works of 
most value for this study. Only in three or four instances are footnotes 
used to explain the text, and even justificative notes on points of con- 
troversy are relegated to an appendix which a general reader may thus 
completely neglect. 

Americans are very likely to note with special interest this author’s 
account of Lafayette’s connection with the American Revolution. An 
Englishman can be depended upon to reject mere hero worship. There- 
fore it is not surprising to find that the more realistie and truthful 
results of comparatively recent American scholarship are adopted in 
picturing the varied character of struggles by Tories and Patriots, men 
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of courage and cowardice, of fortitude and weakness. Nor is it any won- 
der that the decisive influence of French money, armies, and navy, in 
winning American independence is fully recorded. 


Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota C. A. Duniway 


Charleston Business on the Eve of the American Revolution. By Leila 
Sellers. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1934. 
xi + 259 pp. Bibliography. $2.50.) 

Presumably this volume is the result of a doctoral dissertation at Co- 
lumbia University. Certainly it indicates both the merits and some of the 
usual shortcomings of such work. Happily the former greatly outweigh 
the latter. Acceptance for publication might, of course, be taken as a 
guarantee of this. First of the merits of such a monograph is that it is 
generally solidly planted on contemporary and reliable materials. This 
feature of this book is foreshadowed in the preface and demonstrated in 
the footnotes as well as by an extensive bibliography. Generally such a 
study is in excellent perspective. This is true of this volume. Contrary to 
common allegation, doctoral dissertations, at least in the social sciences, 
may be well written and interesting reading. This volume furnishes a 
very good example. But as shortcomings the volume has no illustrations. 
They might have been used to great advantage. More important, it has 
no map or maps, though much attention is paid to geographic influences. 
It likewise contains too many quotations and important statements of fact 
without footnote documentation. There is also too much repetition due 
doubtless to the use of the same information in more than one connec- 
tion. And as in all books organized on the topical basis there is some lack 
of unity and sequence. 

In its presentation of Charleston business on the eve of the American 
Revolution this relatively small volume throws iight upon other matters 
such as geography, Charleston social life, South Carolina agriculture, 
negro slavery, indentured white servitude, the fur trade, and internation- 
al, imperial, and inter-colonial relations. It also briefly but lucidly por- 
trays the causes of the American Revolution in the lower South. It 
furnishes, as a whole, valuable material for the economic and social 
history of the American colonies. 


University of Pittsburgh ALFRED P. JAMES 


The History of Virginia’s Navy of the Revolution. By Robert Armistead 
Stewart. (Richmond, Virginia: The Author, 1933. 279 pp. $3.50.) 

This volume ought to be of particular interest to Virginians whose 

ancestors’ names are upon the roster of this state’s navy, the largest of 
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the thirteen colonies. About one-half of the book is devoted to this ‘‘ Ros- 
ter,’’ containing both names and service records. Here the Barron Fam- 
ily are rightfully given an honorable position for their remarkable ser- 
vices. Others who will find this scholarly work a mine of useful informa- 
tion are the special students of the American Revolution. They will 
doubtless be surprised at the large number and variety of the naval 
engagements which took place in Virginia waters during this struggle, 
not to mention the numerous adventures of Virginia privateers on the 
high seas, among which the Marquis Lafayette is a noteworthy example. 
The story of an exploit of this vessel, as related by its first lieutenant, 
John Cowper, is one of the most thrilling episodes in the book. However, 
‘‘The Battle of the Barges,’’ in which a flotilla of small sailing ships 
manned by Virginians and Marylanders fought a bloody engagement 
with a certain Commodore Kidd, a Scotchman who is said to have bor- 
rowed his pseudonym from the notorious pirate, was an unusually piec- 
turesque affair. 

Here and there in this narrative of nautical adventures one is af- 
forded unusual side lights on the state of mind of the political leaders. 
For example, as early as 1778, Governor Patrick Henry wrote to William 
Lee, agent in France, ‘‘I have no expectation of facing British power 
without their (French) aid and codperation.’’ In June of the following 
year, Thomas Jefferson, newly elected governor, wrote to John Jay: 
‘‘The uniform train of events which during the whole course of this war 
we are to suppose has rendered it improper that the American fleet or 
any part of it should ever come to relieve or countenance the trade of 
certain places, while the same train of events has as uniformly rendered 
it proper to confine them to the protection of certain other parts of the 
continent is a lamentable arrangement of fortune for us. The same ill 
luck has attended us as to the disposition of prizes taken by our navy, 
which tho’ sometimes taken just off our capes, it has always been 
expedient to carry elsewhere.’’ This shows that even that early, sectional 
animosities were present. 

Though Mr. Stewart has made a valuable contribution to the history 
of the American Revolution, he might have more fully related the 
achievements of the Virginia Navy to those of the Continental Navy and 
to the general course of the war. The reader feels a distinct disappoint- 
ment, for instance, at the meager references to the coming of De Grasse’s 
fleet and the Battle of the Capes, a decisive event in the struggle for inde- 
pendence. 


United States Naval Academy Cuar.es Lee Lewis 
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Louisiana in French Diplomacy, 1759-1804. By E. Wilson Lyon. (Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press, 1934. 268 pp. Bibliography. 
$3.00.) 

In this study of the attitude of France toward Louisiana from 1759 to 
1804 Mr. Lyon has reviewed the work of earlier writers and has con- 
sulted the manuscript sources in Washington, Paris, Madrid, Saville, and 
London, although there are no references to manuscripts in London be- 
fore 1802. He develops the background to the cession of 1763 when 
France without regret gave Louisiana to a reluctant Spain. There is an 
interesting chapter on the actual transfer which was not completed until 
1769. Moustier’s 330 page memorandum of 1789 outlines what the 
author thinks brought French statesmen to the first realization of the 
value of the territory. He then proceeds to the more complicated story 
of the intentions of the French from 1792 to 1797. The treatment of this 
period is based largely on printed sources heretofore available and fol- 
lows an interpretation that beginning with Genét’s projected attack there 
was a consistent effort to acquire Louisiana and retain it because of com- 
mercial interests. More than half the book is devoted to the period after 
1800 and Napoleon’s plan for a colonial empire in North America. In 
commenting upon the retrocession of Louisiana in 1800 the author states 
that ‘‘ Napoleon had successfully executed a plan that had remained con- 
stant in French colonial policy for eighteen years,’’ although Mr. Lyon 
gives no evidence of French interest before 1789 and indicates 1792 as a 
more likely turning point. The proposed expedition to Louisiana is 
elucidated by the use of material in the Paris archives that is not avail- 
able in Washington. This incident is treated as a serious attempt on 
Napoleon’s part to carry out his plans for Louisiana. The cession to the 
United States in 1803 is explained by the First Consul’s fear of an Anglo- 
American rapprochment and a desire to secure the good will of the 
United States. The importance of Livingston in this negotiation is em- 
phasized. 

This is an adequate treatment of the subject in so far as diplomatic 
correspondence and memoirs can tell the story and will be useful because 
the author has had an opportunity to consult the manuscript sources and 
has benefited by Surrey’s Calendar of Manuscripts in Paris for the His- 
tory of the Mississippi Valley. The text, footnotes, and bibliography indi- 
eate interpretations that differ from those of the author and enhance the 
value of the work. This monograph has been given a handsome setting 
by the University of Oklahoma Press and could have been printed in 
considerably less space. The end papers are decorated with a reproduc- 
tion of a map of the territory from the Histoire de la Lowisiane, by Le 
Page du Pratz. 


Washington University Inbrary MILDRED S. FLETCHER 
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Washington Irving and the Storrows: Letters from England and the Con- 
tinent, 1821-1828. Edited by Stanley T. Williams. (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1933. ix +- 136 pp. Frontispiece. $2.00.) 

A warm-hearted, charming gentleman wrote graceful letters to a fam- 
ily of intimate friends. Undoubtedly the letters pleased their recipients ; 
undoubtedly also they supply useful details to the biographer. But, to 
justify publication in full, such letters must have behind them a per- 
sonality which has mass as well as integrity and grace. Irving’s slender 
being runs some risk of being crushed beneath the pile of letters and 
other documents printed in recent years, most of which neither enhance 
his reputation nor alter the impression made by his published works. 

The present collection does, however, demolish the popular notion of 
Irving as a gentleman amateur lightly dabbling in history. He ap- 
proached The Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus with the de- 
termination to ‘‘do something that I must ‘take my coat off to’; .. . to 
look into every thing myself, to make myself master of my subject and to 
endeavour to produce a work which shall bear examination as to candour 
& authenticity.’’ An Irving ‘‘fagged and exhausted with hard work,’’ 
laboring ‘‘sometimes all day & a great part of the night in defiance of 
all the rules I had set myself and at the risk of my health,’’ ‘‘drudging 
with the pen at my daily task until wearied and almost blind,’’ with 
‘‘every now and then some further document, throwing a different light 
on some obscure part of the work [obliging] me to rewrite what I had 
supposed finished’’—this is not the care-free dilletante of tradition. 
Superseded though they are, Irving’s histories are not to be sneered at. 
If he lacked the systematic method of the ‘‘scientific’’ historian, he did 
not lack the industry. And he knew how to write. 


W.R.U. J. DELANCEY FERGUSON 


Meriwether Lewis of Lewis and Clark. By Charles Morrow Wilson. (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1934. xiii + 305 pp. Maps, il- 
lustrations, and bibliography. $3.00.) 

The publisher calls attention to the fact that this is the first book de- 
voted wholly to a biography of Lewis. It is all the more unfortunate, 
therefore, that it should be so unreliable and inaccurate. It might be 
better, perhaps, to list it as fiction, since several of the assumptions of 
the author have no basis in fact. Among these it is declared throughout 
the book that Meriwether Lewis and William Clark were boyhood friends 
and then formed an attachment that lasted through life. A very small 
amount of research would have enabled the author to learn that Clark’s 
people had removed from Albemarle County, Virginia, Lewis’ home, 
fifteen years before Clark was born and that the two explorers never 
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had known each other until brought together in Wayne’s campaign of 
1793-94. The given name of Lewis’ mother is incorrectly stated ; nothing 
is said of the family’s removal to Georgia; the dates of his mother’s 
second marriage and the relation of the Marks children to Lewis are 
entirely incorrect. Much of the description of Wayne’s campaign and 
the terms of peace are not as here stated. 

The assumption that Lewis was infatuated with Theodosia Burr Alston 
seems to be a product of the author’s imagination. A young matron 
thoroughly happy in her South Carolina home, she was only occasionally 
in Washington while Lewis was there. His biographer is also at sea in his 
account of his hero’s life with Jefferson at the White House, where he 
makes Hamilton one of the frequent and welcome guests. Jefferson’s 
especially neat fine handwriting this author denominates a ‘‘scraggling 
secrawl.’’ Throughout all the first part of the volume the author displays 
his ignorance of American history for the period he is treating and his 
superficial knowledge of the principal personages of the time. 

The story of the expedition across the Continent is somewhat better 
told; it would be difficult to go astray with the journals of the explorers 
so well edited and so much careful comment thereon. The vexed question 
of the cause and manner of Lewis’ death in the Tennessee wilderness 
receives no new light. The author apparently believes in the suicide 
story, a conclusion with which the reviewer does not agree. On the whole 
there is little to say for this book except that it is pleasant, easy reading 
and makes a graphic story much of which is imaginary rather than real 


State Historical Society of Wisconsin LovIsE PHELPS KELLOGG 


The Exploration of Western America, 1800-1850. By E. W. Gilbert 
(Cambridge, England: Cambridge University Press, 1933. Reissued 
by the Maemillan Company, 1934. xv + 233 pp. Maps and illustra- 
tions. $3.75. ) 

The work under review does not attempt to make new contributions to 
the history of exploration — rather it ‘‘is an attempt to reconstruct the 
geographical setting in which the explorers accomplished their work’’ 
(p. xi). After devoting a chapter to the early exploration of western 
America, and another to the purchase of Louisiana, the author enters 
upon a fairly detailed study of the geographical factors of the region — 
physical geography, climate, drainage, vegetation, animal life, and the 
Indian tribes. This discussion occupies approximately half of the entire 
book; and although of great value to a history of exploration, one feels 
that it has received somewhat more than its due. 

The historical section of this work is divided into four principal sec- 
tions, dealing respectively with the exploration of the northern, central, 
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and southern trans-continental routes, and the Great Basin. ‘‘The object 
of this part of the book has not been to compile a complete historical 
summary of the exploration of the region, but rather to select the more 
important narratives and to show the gradual development of a geo- 
graphical knowledge of the area’’ (p. 103). This is accomplished by fair- 
ly extensive quotations from, and interpretation of, the various original 
journals. Great emphasis is placed upon certain explorers: Lewis and 
Clark, Z. M. Pike, John C. Fremont. These men certainly deserve all 
credit, but the book would be improved, and a higher degree of original- 
ity attained, by a more detailed account of certain lesser but yet signi- 
fieant men, such as Stephen H. Long, and the early explorers of the Santa 
Fe trail. Indeed, the treatment of the latter (pp. 162-69) seems somewhat 
inadequate when its great importance is taken into consideration. 

An interesting chapter upon ‘‘the representation of western America 
on maps published between 1800 and 1850’’ and a selective but thor- 
oughly commendable bibliography conclude a book that may be regarded 
as an interesting account of an important period in the history of ex- 
ploration. Many maps and several illustrations help greatly to an under- 
standing of the text. Geography and history, linked by nature, should 
be more commonly connected in historical writings. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ALBAN W. Hoopes 


The Historic Trail of the American Indians. By Thomas P. Christensen. 
(Cedar Rapids, Iowa: Laurance Press Company, 1933. 193 pp.) 

The scope of this work is announced by the author in his preface: 
‘‘Books on the American Indians are legion — books describing their 
social and material culture, histories of tribes and of particular periods 
and regions, but among these works there is no up-to-date account pre- 
senting in broad outlines the history of the Indians in both Americas 
from the earliest times to the present. It is such an outline that I have 
attempted in the following survey.’’ A laudable and ambitious under- 
taking. The difficulty of compassing such an achievement within 193 
pages is obvious. 

The author has read numerous works on the Indians by standard au- 
thorities and has transferred to the pages of his book interesting im- 
pressions received from them in a pleasing style. But the result is neces- 
sarily a sketchy treatment of the subject. The work is not based on re- 
search in original sources; however compilations are often valuable and 
useful to the student. But if the authenticity of the work is tested by 
page 156 its value suffers in the judgment of the reviewer: ‘‘By 1835, 
Creeks, Seminoles, Choctaws, and Cherokees had been located on lands 
assigned them’’ west of the Mississippi River. 
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About seventy-five percent of the Choctaw, and a small percent of the 
Creeks and Cherokee and none of the Seminole had been removed at 
that time. The great body of Creeks were removed in 1836 and of the 
Cherokee in 1838-39. The attempt to emigrate the Seminole in 1836 
inaugurated the Seminole War that lasted until 1842 during which time 
these Indians were taken as prisoners from time to time to the West. 
The removal was not completed for several years after. ‘‘The Creeks 
had sold theirs (land, to the United States) in 1827.’’ This did not take 
place until 1832. However the student will find in the book interesting 
information covering a wide field that will contribute to his fund of in- 
formation about the Indians. There are 103 footnotes, but no bibliogra- 
phy. The book contains an adequate index. 


Muskogee, Oklahoma GRANT FOREMAN 


The Comanche Barrier to South Plains Settlement: A Century and a 
Half of Savage Resistance to the Advancing White Frontier. By 
Rupert Norval Richardson. (Glendale, California: The Arthur H 
Clark Company, 1933. 424 pp. Illustrations and bibliography. 
$6.00.) 

This book fills a very decided want, long-felt by all students of the 
history of the southern plains. Strangely, considering their great range, 
vigorous activity, and profound effects upon the development of the 
Southwest, the Comanches have been neglected by historians and eth- 
nologists alike. Though much material has been published, anything com- 
prehensive and authoritative has been very hard to find. In short, Pro- 
fessor Richardson here offers something of which there is great need. 
What is more, he has produced an excellent, readable book. 

Here is a definitive, comprehensive, and scholarly account of the 
opposition of the Comanche Indians during a century and a half (1725- 
1875) to the settlement of men of European stock in that vast area now 
occupied by the States of Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Oklahoma, Colora- 
do, Nebraska, Kansas, and the northern states of Mexico. The wars, 
treaties, and underlying motives in these shifting diplomatic and mili- 
tary adventures are admirably and clearly set forth, with all necessary 
circumstance. The volume contains the essentials of the long story otf 
white conquest. 

In addition to the merely historical material presented, there is much 
interesting information as to the captivities of those unfortunate vic- 
tims of the great Comanche kidnapping industry. The adventures of 
these captives is given in some detail, and with fresh facts. Besides these 
captives, one encounters such well-known figures as Kit Carson, Josiah 
Gregg, Sam Houston, Robert S. Neighbours, Quanah Parker, Santa Anna, 
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Satanta, Satank, Lawrie Tatum, Bent, Anza, Thomas Fitzpatrick, Fow- 
ler, and Pike. 

The narrative begins early in the eighteenth century, and recounts 
the first meetings of the Comanche with white men, the troubles after 
the advent of whites into Texas, Sam Houston’s efforts at peace, the 
troubles during the Mexican War, and the confusion which was its after- 
math. The attempt to make a stable compromise on the Arkansas, the 
systematic raiding into Mexico, and the strife preceding and during the 
Civil War follow. Then one reads of the new treaties, the attempt of the 
Quaker agents under Grant’s ‘‘peace policy’’ to control the Indians on 
reservations, and the last wars which finally ended the raiding of the 
wild horsemen of the Southern Plains. 

Trade and commerce are also treated here, making this work indis 
pensable for the economic history of the Southwest. Also, there is a 
modicum of ethnological and archaeological data offered the reader. The 
and an adequate bibliography. It is illustrated with eight rare old pho- 
tographs and prints, and contains four large maps. 


book runs to more than four hundred large pages, and has a good index 


University of Oklahoma STANLEY VESTAL 


Indian Justice: A Cherokee Murder Trial at Tahlequah in 1840. As Re- 
ported by John Howard Payne. Edited by Grant Foreman. (Okla- 
homa City: Harlow Publishing Company, 1934. Illustrations. $2.00.) 

Indian Justice is the first complete printed account of an Indian trial 
with its formalities, procedure, arguments, and judicial charges. John 
Howard Payne has given a just and sympathetic representation of the 
trial. He was particularly fitted for this work because of his interest in 
the Cherokee Indians and his visit to the home of Chief John Ross at the 
time. 

The account was written in the most painstaking manner. In it side- 
lights, background, and atmosphere are sketched in order that the reader 
may see all the dramatic elements of the situation, yet it is a faithful 
portrayal of everything which occurred. There is an interesting picture 
of a court room scene in which the Indians were attempting to try an 
important case according to laws, procedure, and rules of evidence with 
which they were not familiar. At the same time they tried to apply prin- 
ciples of justice borrowed from the white man’s laws and desired to 
give the accused a fair trial, although he belonged to the faction opposed 
to the established government. The presiding judges seemed to be just and 
unprejudiced and made every effort to protect the defendant. Their 
advice to the jury to be impartial, to forget tribal customs, and give an 
unprejudiced decision is noteworthy. Certain technical expressions which 
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the jury did not understand were explained carefully in great detail. 
The events which occurred between the trial and execution of the accused 
are mentioned and lend interest to the story. 

The book is well edited and has several illustrations and a map of the 
locality where the trial took place. The footnotes are interesting, since 
they throw light upon conditions in Oklahoma in 1840 and 1841 and give 
a brief account of the lives of some of the principal characters involved 
in the trial. There is also a short index. The book should be helpful to 
students of Oklahoma history. 


Oklahoma College for Women LILIAN EstTeLLe FISHER 


Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States: Inter-American Affairs, 
1831-1860. Edited by William R. Manning. Vol. III, Central Amer. 
ica, 1831-1850. Vol. IV, Central America, 1851-1860. (Washington: 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1934. Vol. III, 
xxv + 561 pp. Vol. IV, xlv + 993 pp. $5.00 each.) 

Just as these are continuations of the first two volumes published under 
the same editor and the same auspices in 1932, so this is a continuation 
of the review published in the December, 1933, issue of this publication 
(ante, XX, 418-20). For the first of the three decades covered, the plan 
of arrangement of the documents in the present volumes is the same as 
that followed in volumes I and II; that is, arrangement under the names 
of the countries concerned considered as nationalistic entities. For th 
last two decades covered (1840-1861), the plan varies slightly from that 
pursued earlier; it is under the term Central America considered as a 
geographic rather than as a nationalistic designation. In other words, 
after 1840 the documents are not arranged under the five appellations 
attached to the various political units composing Central America at the 
present time. The editor justifies the variation because of the composit: 
and interlocking nature of diplomatic intercourse of the region from the 
beginning of the breakup of the Confederation of Central America by 
centrifugal forces. 

The presence of a considerably larger portion of footnote material in 
both of the present volumes constitutes another slight variation in treat- 
ment from the preceding volumes. This variation is probably an asset 
rather than a weakness. Still a third variation is introduced in the sec- 
ond volume under review here (Vol. IV of the series) and will be con- 
tinued in the succeeding issues; namely, ‘‘the dates on which despatches 
and incoming notes reached the Department of State are indicated, ex- 
cept in the few cases of documents on which, contrary to practice, either 
the receipt dates were not endorsed or from which they have been clipped 
in the binding process or have otherwise disappeared.’’ Anyone accus- 
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wid 


tomed to using this type of material will readily see the advantage of this 
new feature. 





Good indexes, superior editing, and impeccable proof-reading are con- 
tinued in the present volumes. Congratulations onee more to Dr. William 
R. Manning and to the publishers. 


Ohio State University LAWRENCE F. Hi 


James Silk Buckingham, 1786-1855: A Social Biography. By Ralph E. 
Turner. (New York: Whittlesey House, MeGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1934. 463 pp. Illustrations and bibliography. $5.00. 

A glance at the chronology which Dr. Turner has prefixed to his biogra- 
phy will immediately make clear what a fascinating subject he has chosen 
**1786 Born at Flushing, Cornwall; 1796 Sailed to Lis- 
bon ...; 1797 Captured by a French privateer . . .; 1802 Volunteered for 
the Royal Navy and deserted; . . . 1813-1814 Wandered about Egypt. ..; 
1815 Journeyed to Bombay ...; 1816 Journeyed through Palestine .. .;"’ 
ete. — this is only the first half-page of two pages. 

Buckingham, in the words of the jacket blurb, ‘‘ was essentially a man 
of his time.’’ That time was the golden age of British imperialism, of re- 
form, and of liberal rationalism. And Buckingham’s stage was the whole 
world. He was expelled from Calcutta for his efforts as an editor in behalf 
of free trade; in London he founded The Athenaeum; there and in the 
United States he championed the cause of emancipation; he sat in the 
first reformed Parliament; he was an early Prohibitionist; he opposed 
the monopoly and political prerogatives of the East India Company, 
joined the mid-century peace movement, fought the Corn Laws, advocated 
town-planning. 


for his study. 


Dr. Turner correctly insists that such a man can be understood only 
in the background in which he moved; hence his sub-title, ‘‘A Social 
Biography.’’ And since Buckingham roved the world to find issues, and 
devoted himself to them in typically nineteenth-century orotund and 
extensive fashion, the size of the volume is in keeping with its subject. 
Unfortunately, however, the volume is not successful in giving the meaty 
and objective impression which it seems probable the author intended. 
The background is too impressionistically sketched ; critical analysis too 
often takes the form of purple literary passages; narrative passages are 
often too strewn with detail. The book, in short, lacks close-knit organiza- 
tion. 


One chapter, of some forty pages, deals with Buckingham’s tour of the 
United States, 1838-40. First conceived on more grandiose lines, this 
tour turned into a series of lectures in the cause of ‘‘ Temperance, Edu- 
cation, Benevolence, and Peace,’’ with discourses on the Holy Land 
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thrown in. It was a successful venture (except for the loss of all the lee. 
turer’s profits in American investments at the end!), and took Bucking. 
ham to the principal cities of the Middle Atlantie region, to New Eng. 
land, to the South, and to the West as far as St. Louis. He had an ex. 
cellent opportunity to examine American civilization in all its forms; and 
his judgments on the whole reveal him to have been more intelligently 
critical and more intelligently sympathetic than most European travellers 
in the States of the period. Thus he rebutted the common aspersion of 
rudeness and vulgarity, by pointing out that it involved an unfair con 
parison of American life as a whole with ‘‘the best educated and most 
polished circles in England.’’ Yet he was not taken in, as many Europeans 
were, by the wealth of the nation’s resources, pointing out that ‘‘ misery 
[was] much more prevalent than one might suppose, considering 
abundance and cheapness of food .. . more [people] than was usual! 
reported were having a hard time in making a living.’’ And his aceou 
of slavery, in spite of his commitment to emancipation, was credital 
temperate. 

For students and others who have not time to read Buckingham’s 
published works (which are not very accessible in any case), Dr. Turn 
volume will unquestionably be valuable complementary reading for 
very large portion of nineteenth-century English and American histor) 


Washington, D. C. PauL LEWINSON 


Hugh Swinton Legaré, A Charleston Intellectual. By Linda Rhea 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1! 
ix + 279 pp. Frontispiece, notes, and bibliography. $3.00.) 

Hugh Swinton Legaré was born in 1797, on a plantation near Charles 
ton, South Carolina. Although a scholar and a littérateur by temper 
ment, by social compulsion he became a lawyer and a politician. At 
school and college, he showed a precocious aptitude for classical 
literary studies. Realizing that the sheltered life of scholarship would 
gain him neither recognition nor bread and butter in Charleston society 
he cultivated his gift for Ciceronian oratory — the pathway to the law 
political career, and gentlemanly professionalism. His advanced leg 
studies, however, he carried on characteristically in the scholarly Eur 
pean fashion at the University of Edinburgh. Upon his return to his 
native city in 1818, Charleston, practice at the Bar, and polities alreac) 
seemed distasteful to him. But his path was marked out: he opened his 
law offices, he served two years in the state legislature, and was 
pointed Attorney General of South Carolina in 1830. In 1836 he went to 
Congress, but failed of reélection. President Tyler appointed him United 
States Attorney General in 1841, and gave him the burden of the De- 
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partment of State to carry in addition in 1843. In that year, he died while 
attending the Bunker Hill celebrations in Boston. 

Such happiness as came to him during his life did not, however, derive 
from these public and official honors. They came, rather, from his con 
nection with the Charleston Southern Review, from 1828 to 1832, and 
from his appointment to Brussels as chargé d’affaires, after the Review 
had failed from lack of support. The four years he spent in Brussels, in 
what he appreciated as an urbane society, he enjoyed as he had enjoyed 
nothing since his ‘‘Grand Tour.’’ He had another respite from complete 
immersion in practical affairs during the years between his term in 
Congress and his Cabinet appointment. He had reluctantly returned to 
Charleston and practice, although Washington, as being somewhat more 
like Brussels, was more to his taste. For compensation, however, he had ¢ 
series of articles to write for the New York Review which won him much 
recognition. 

Purely political events are given little space in Dr. Rhea’s study. She 
has, however, made a legitimate choice of emphasis in stressing Legaré’s 
relationship to the culture of his time, and thus describing the poor 
crumbs of support and recognition that came the way of the American 
ntellectual of the early nineteenth century. 

Thus, Dr. Rhea’s summary of Legaré’s feelings at the end of his term 
in Brussels might easily be applied to any American emigré down to 
Henry James and beyond: ‘‘As he became more and more alienated it 
sympathy from South Carolina, he found a growing satisfaction with 
turning to his own country.’’ And yet his American loyalties created, of 
course, a real conflict: when he read the unfavorable criticisms of Euro 
pean travellers, his ‘‘pride of country caused him to resent [them] 
deeply ; yet he made exceedingly bitter ones himself.’’ 


life in Brussels, and an increasing apprehension at the thought of re 


Similarly characteristic of his class were the concessions he made to 
the eruder aspects of American life, as when at a Commercial Conven 
tion he toasted ‘‘Commerce,’’ ‘‘the best hand-maid of Christianity 
the true foster mother of civilization.’’ Dr. Rhea questions the real belief 
of Legaré, ‘‘the exponent of classical culture, the scorner of democracy 
and economie gain,’’ in what he was saying, and concludes that he was 


‘trying hard to be a citizen of many interests,’’ a ‘‘ victim of self-decep 


tion rather than of insincerity,’’ brought on by the pressure of the 
society in which he lived. 

Especially interesting are Legaré’s strictures on Charleston, in view 
of the reputation of that city as an American Athens, and its undoubted 
rank, during Legaré’s life-time, as a theatrical, musical, and literary cen- 
ter. “‘I would not take any ‘Northern’ girl to Charleston,’’ he wrote, 
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when rumors of an engagement percolated south. He was bitter about 


se 


his fellow-citizens who, he thought, regarded him as ‘‘good for nothing 
in the world but delivering lectures in a college, or writing papers for a 
Review,’’ and therefore failed to make use of him as a lawyer. 
Unquestionably, for such a character, even Charleston was an uneon- 
genial home, as Dr. Rhea explains; its culture was derivative, amateur, 
and passive; and it had no place in its understanding and respect for 


native genius outside of law, politics, theology, and soldiering. In the 
North, Legaré’s talents would have more easily found outlet and r 
sponse, for the North had already produced Hawthorne and Irving, and 
was rearing Emerson and Whitman. Legaré felt this; his best friend was 
George Ticknor, whom he had met in Edinburgh; on his return from both 
his European trips he remained in New England as long as he could; and 
every summer he spent in the United States he spent in Massachusetts 

Yet, recalling the long line of intellectual and artistic emigrés, from 
Benjamin West to Henry James and Whistler, one cannot be too sure 
that the North would not also have been unbearable to Legaré. Nor, i 
view of the twisted and over-sensitive personality his deformity and his 
unnatural dependence on his widowed mother had given him, can we 
rashly blame the South for the tragedy of his life. 


Washington, D. C. Pau LEwInson 


The Secession Movement in Virginia, 1847-1861. By Henry T. Shanks 
(Richmond: Garrett and Massie, 1934. xi-+ 296 pp. Maps, notes, 
and bibliography. $3.00.) 

This is an exhaustive study of state polities and the position taken by 
individuals and parties in Virginia with respect to national issues dur- 
ing the eventful years preceding the Civil War. Professor Shanks very 
properly begins his study of the secession movement in this important 
state with the critical year 1847. It was then that the Wilmot Proviso 
in Congress and Yancey’s resolutions in Alabama clearly stated the 
fundamental principles of the opposing sectional parties of 1860-61. Only 
a short chapter on state politics from 1851 to 1859 separates the story of 
the contest over the compromise measures of 1850 from the excitement 
occasioned by John Brown’s raid. From that point the course of events 
unfolds continuously until the secession convention of 1861 severed the 
state from the Union. Professor Shanks succeeds admirably in being 
objective without being dull and his story presents unmistakable evidence 
at every point of a painstaking and exhaustive examination of available 
source materials. Whatever elements of weakness appear in his narrative, 
and they are not serious, arise from his failure to look oceasionally beyond 
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the limits of the Commonwealth of Virginia. It leads him, on occasion, 
to over-emphasize the importance of Virginia’s action and to ignore facts 
which may have had an important bearing upon the assumed position of 
her leaders. 

In the very beginning, he says: ‘‘Even more important in the minds 
of the two contestants was the fact that if Virginia did not secede, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, North Carolina, and Tennessee would probably remain 
in the Union, thereby confining the Southern Confederacy to the lower 
South.’’ That is open to serious challenge. North Carolina and Tennessee 
would have seceded, irrespective of Virginia’s action, and the leaders 
of the lower South never seriously doubted it. He ignores the question 
of whether the attempt of South Carolina and Mississippi to secure a 
southern convention following John Brown’s raid was dictated by Union 
or secession motives, being content to record the discussion in Virginia. 
He tells how the Virginians withdrew from the adjourned ‘‘ National 
Democratie Convention at Baltimore when that body refused to seat the 
old Alabama and Louisiana delegates,’’ oblivious to the fact that many 
things had happened in those two states in the interval since the Charles 
ton Convention; that, while the personnel of the delegations was in part 
the same, the delegates themselves were carrying new credentials from 
recently assembled and regular state conventions; and, that the break at 
Baltimore did not come because delegates who had previously withdrawn 
at Charleston were not admitted, but because the test of admission was 
allegiance to Douglas. Again, he accepts, without qualification, the fal- 
lacious statement that southerners were not satisfied with the Republican 
offer of a constitutional amendment ‘‘guaranteeing the permanency of 
slavery in the states.’’ What the Republicans offered and what the south- 
erners refused to accept was a constitutional amendment guaranteeing 
that Congress would never interfere with slavery in the states, which 
every intelligent man knew Congress had no power to do under the then 
existing constitution. 

The book is carefully and fully annotated, and has a complete bibliogra- 
phy and excellent index. It supports rather than alters previous inter- 
pretations of the secession movement and leaves the story of the disrup- 
tion of Virginia still to be told. 


Umversity of Michigan Dwieut L. DumMonp 


The Irrepressible Conflict, 1850-1865. By Arthur Charles Cole. A History 
of American Life. Vol. VII. (New York: The Maemillan Company, 
1934. xviii + 468 pp. Illustrations and critical essay on authorities. 
$4.00.) 


This volume, the ninth to appear in the twelve volume series edited by 
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Professors Fox and Schlesinger, fills the gap between C. R. Fish’s The 
Rise of the Common Man and Allan Nevins’ The Emergence of Modern 
America. In keeping with the general plan of the series, Professor C 
gives little space to mere politics and none at all to the military strategy 
of the Civil War, but holds to the central theme of the life of the people 
as expressed in their economic activities, social institutions, and cul 
tural progress. 

The book opens with an account of the general prosperity of th 
early fifties, the spread of new transportation facilities which eased th 
flow of immigration into the Mid-West and the Trans-Mississippi, th 
growth of manufactures in the East, the piling up of new fortunes, and 
the corruption of law-makers. Turning to the South the author pictures 
a highly stratified society based upon negro slavery and the degradati 
of the ‘‘poor whites’’—a social system which was characterized }) 
economic stagnation, cultural poverty, and contempt for norther 
dustrialism. After another chapter on the struggle for the new West 
Kansas, Utah, Oregon, and the mining regions of the Rockies — h 
votes six chapters to agricultural growth, immigration and nativist 
labor troubles, crime, reform movements, public health, amusement 
educational and cultural advance, and religious life and organizations 
These six chapters comprise the most distinctive contributions 
the book. In the eleventh chapter, ‘‘ Fanatic and Doughface,’’ one r 
turns to the sectional controversy to watch the rising tide of ant 
slavery sentiment sweep over the free states, submerging the norther 
conservatives and bringing the angry and resentful South to the final 
resolve for secession. Then follow four chapters on war-time conditio1 
and activities behind the military lines, North and South — on corru] 
tion in contracts for military supplies, peculation in the cotton trad 
free-state hostility to north-bound negroes, relief organizations, orga) 
ized propaganda, atrocity stories, the horrors of the battle-fields, t} 
devastation of invaded areas, the wearing down of southern morale. The 
final chapter is an excellent ‘‘Critical Essay on Authorities’’ whic! 
reveals a wide and scholarly familiarity with the printed sources. 

The only unsatisfactory parts of the book are those which seek t 
interpret the ante-bellum South. In handling this subject the author b 
trays an attitude too closely akin to that of the anti-slavery propagandists 
of 1860. For one thing, he falls in too much with the old habit of at- 
tributing the retarded economic and cultural development of the South 


solely to the institution of slavery. This is too easy an explanation; it 
ignores other important factors. One who would understand the southern 
scene should distinguish carefully between what was chargeable to slav 
ery itself and what was the result of a difficult racial problem that hand- 
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rises of his career. 


Abraham Lancoln Association Papers Delivered Before the 
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ypped the South long after slavery was gone. It is surprising to find in 


work marked by unusual factual accuracy the assertion 


p 20) that 
mong the slave states North Carolina ‘ 


‘was unique in promoting publi 
jueation’’; and the acceptance p. 29) of H. R Help r’s absurd stat: 
nt that, in 1890, the value of the hay crop alone of tl 


{f the free states was 


greater than that of the combined cotton, tobace 


rice, sugar, and hemp 
ps of the slave states. 

Nevertheless, Professor Cole has made a solid and notable contributior 
he social history of the American people. It remains ti 


J 


style is smooth, flowing, and very readable; that the illustrations ar 


chosen; and that the index is a model of excellence: 


University of Texas CHARLES W. Rams 


Vi mbe rs of 


Springfield, Illinois: Abral 


the Abraham Lincoln Association. linol iham 


Lineoln Association, 1934. 117 pp. 
‘Lineoln is not simply a figure in our history; he is an article of our 
declares the Rev. Joseph Fort Newton in thi 
ers published in this volume. If this be true 

‘Spiritual Life of Lincoln: 


tipo + + » +x 
irs OT the two 


, then Dr. Newton’s ¢ ssay 
An Interpretation’”’ 


should be re 
ved 


din a religious rather than an historical magazine 


Amid much talk 
Lincoln’s ‘‘grand moral fatalism,’’ his 


‘‘intuition of certain din 
es,’’ and his *‘ growing cosmic piety,’’ the 


> writer tries to *‘ be honest 
the soul of Lineoln,’’ and decides that the Civil War President was 


skeptic, no agnostic, but a Christian who rejected creeds and t! 
\ mountain is a mystery; such was Linecoln,’’ he concludes. 
Mare 


worthy of mention in a historical Journal is the paper: ‘‘] 
the Courts, 1854-1861,”’ 


by Benjamin P. Thomas. Supplementing 
M Angle’s Lincoln 


1854-1861 with an account of 
‘e, Mr. Thomas retells the somewhat hackneyed story of Lincolr 
ys on the circuit, and mentions the variety of legal 


+ 


st valuable portions of the paper are those giving dates of 


The 
ii 


various state and federal courts before which Lincoln practice: 
i the sketches of Lincoln’s chief colleagues at the Springfield bar 

An introduction by Logan Hay, president of the association, reviews 
‘year 1833 in Lincoln’s life, and shows the future president confront 
fg a crisis ‘‘with undaunted courage, with understanding and with 


sourcefulness.’’ In the same manner, says Mr. Hay, he met the other 


Umversity of Wisconsin W. B. HEsSSELTIN? 
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Salt as a Factor in the Confederacy. By Ella Lonn. (Baltimore: The 
Author, vice Walter Neale, of New York, 1933. 324 pp. Frontispiece, 
maps, reference notes, and bibliography. $3.00.) 

Students of military struggles have gradually extended their vision 
to include the economic as well as the battle front. Salt as a factor of 
importance in the Confederacy has long escaped the historians of the 
Civil War. The present work adds this common place item to the canvass. 

The author has shown the inescapable necessity of salt, surveyed t} 
recources of the Confederacy from which it could have been obtained. 
described the efforts both private and public to secure the required sup- 
ply, pictured the struggles which arose in defense of the salt works and 
has attempted to intersperse explanations, interpretations, and conclu- 
sions to elucidate her subject. Because of the nature of the evidence the 
materials often fall into state units, but this is accidental and not the 
plan of treatment. In general the materials were much less adequate for 
Arkansas and Texas than for the remainder of the states. Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Louisiana have received extensive treatment. 

A careful survey of reports, accounts, and statistics has led the author 
to indicate the amount of salt produced, the needs of the various states 
as well as to indicate roughly the deficiencies experienced in the various 
localities. Any army deficiency is attributed to the exigencies of war 
rather than to the want of supply (p. 206). The supply to the civilia 
population ranged from a half ration in Mississippi to nearly a ful! 
quota in North Carolina. The author had handled her statistics wit! 
great care and her findings deserve the high confidence of the reader 

An aspect of the subject which might receive further consideration is 
the efforts to conserve salt and methods devised for its recovery by con- 
sumers. The reviewer believes that the author has been over modest in 
her claims for the significance of her subject. He would not regard th 
position of wheat in the world war as a suitable parallel to the positior 
of salt in the Civil War. (p. 220). Salt as a preservative was not only 
indispensable for the curing of meats, but its shortage required the use 
of grain to carry the animals past the butchering season and thus the 
bread supply was endangered. 


? 


The publisher committed the serious error of assuming that by col 
lecting the footnotes at the end of the work he thus created a popular 
book. These notes are extensive and supplement the text. They are fol- 
lowed by a classified bibliography and index. The map showing the salt 
resources of the Confederacy could well have carried the names of the 
more important points of production. 

The presentation is unusually clear; the research is excellent, and the 
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work constitutes an important addition to the monographiec literature of 
the Civil War. 

University of Nebraska J. L. SELLERS 


The Story of a Southern Carrier: The Louisville & Nashville. An Outline 
History. By John Leeds Kerr. (New York: Young & Ottley, Inc., 
1933. vii + 67 pp. $1.00.) 

This outline history consists of four chapters, of which the first, ‘‘ Rail- 
roads in the Ante-bellum South,’’ is introductory to the following, ‘‘The 
War of Secession,’’ ‘*‘ Reconstruction,’’ and ‘‘ Expansion.’’ The best that 
ean be said of the first chapter is that it is superficial and the reader 
could gain from it no definite knowledge of the southern railroad system 

f which the Louisville and Nashville was a part. No mention is made of 

the financial and political difficulties encountered in the construction of 

the Louisville and Nashville itself. The account of the Louisville and Nash- 

ville during the war is equally disappointing. That this railroad played a 

vital part in the conquest of the Mississippi Valley is well known, but 

just what that part was Mr. Kerr nowhere makes clear. There is an ex- 
traordinarily discursive treatment of the campaigns in Mississippi and 

Georgia, the relation of which to the Louisville and Nashville remains 

indisclosed. 

The story of the railroad after the war is told in more succinet fashion 

| is not altogether without value to one wanting to know the succes- 

sive steps by which the Louisville and Nashville was transformed from a 

short line to a great system connecting St. Louis, Chicago, Louisville, and 

Cincinnati with Atlanta, Mobile, New Orleans, and Memphis. Naturally, 

perhaps, no mention is made of the railroad’s excursions into polities 

which at one time in Kentucky gave it practically the position of Public 

Enemy No. 1. 

In a book which so signally fails to justify its title it is superfluous, 
perhaps, to mention such defects as a style of writing that is without 
order or coherence, misspelling of words (Ft. Sumpter, p. 19, is the most 
glaring example), historical inaccuracies (Sherman moving north from 
Charleston, p. 31), and apparently haphazard paragraphing and punc- 
tuating. It is diffieult to see how such an inadequate book could be the 
result of such a bibliography as is given. 

Florida State College for Women R. S. Correrii. 


Texas Republic Postal System: A Brief Story Relating to the Post Office 
and Postal Markings of the Republic of Teras. By Harry M. Kon- 
wiser. (New York: Harry L. Lindquist, 1933. 72 pp. $1.50.) 

Unfortunately this study must be considered here on standards which 
were purely secondary in the mind of the author at the time it was pre- 
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pared. It is primarily a contribution to philatelie lore, and should be in- 
teresting to the devotees of that field because of the reproduction of 
Texan postmarks of the period of the Republic and early statehood. But 
since the first part of the book purports to give a historical sketch of the 
postal system of the Republic, it must be judged on that basis; and to 
this reviewer, at least, it is a sad disappointment. The sketch lacks both 
form and substance. Aside from being poorly organized and poorly 
written, its most striking feature is the proof which it offers that the 
author does not know his subject. Some of the simplest facts of Texan 
history are misinterpreted or garbled, and there is no evidence that any 
use has been made of the studies ‘‘by numerous writers whose works are 
available at every Public Library’’ (p. 9). An occasional mention of 
Gammel’s Laws of Texas indicates the use of at least one source refer- 
ence, but the author is apparently unaware of the existence of a collee- 
tion of manuscript material in the Archives of the Texas State Library 
labelled ‘‘ Post Office Papers,’’ which contains the correspondence and 
reports of the postmaster generals of the Republic on such questions as 
the establishment of mail routes and post offices, the letting of contracts 
and the development of policies. Typographical errors are numerous; th: 
index is inadequate; and there is no bibliography. 


Vanderbilt University WiuiaM C. BINKLEY 


Economic History of the South. By Emory Q. Hawk. Prentice-Hall H 
tory Series. Edited by Carl Wittke. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1934. xvii + 557 pp. $5.00. 

In writing an economic history of the South, Professor Hawk has 
dertaken a very difficult task. Too much spade work still remains to | 
done in the fields of manufacturing, transportation, ete., for a proper 
balanced synthesis of economic life to be compiled from monographs a! 
printed sources. The attempt only leads to inadequate results in tl! 
cases where other scholars have not labored long and diligently. 

This is the best account yet written of public finance throughout t! 
entire period of southern history. As a text book for the use of students 
who lack access to a good university library, it is an excellent treatment 
of many aspects of economie life and will fill a long-felt need. The author 
however, used little new documentary material and added little in t! 
nature of original interpretation. He placed entirely too much emphasis 
on the period before the Revolutionary War, allotting two hundred 
pages to it and less than half that amount to the period of great agri 
tural re-adjustment and industrial development since 1880, including 
present industrial problems. He ignored the factorage system of 
Cotton Kingdom almost entirely, left the reader as much in the dark 
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as ever about the economic life of the Confederate States of America, 
and distinetly failed to strike out upon a bold discussion of the social 
onsequenees arising from the rapid and uncritical industrial develop- 
ment of recent years. It would have been far better to have omitted en 
tirely the chapter on the causes of the Civil War than to have given it so 
nsatisfactory a treatment. The same may be said for the discussion of 
the present day wage-earner. 

Professor Hawk has included a large number of informative statistical 
tables and a bibliography at the conclusion of each chapter. Taken as a 
whole, the latter constitutes an excellent list of available monographs and 


printed source materials. 


University of Michigan Dwieut L. DuMonD 


Social and Economic History of the United States, Vol. 11: The Rise of 
Industrialism, 1820-1875. By Harry J. Carman. (Boston: D. C 
Heath and Company, 1934. x +- 684 pp. Illustrations, charts, and 
maps. $4.00.) 

This is the second of three volumes intended to aid the college student 
in finding his way through the complex story of American social and 
economie development. Much of the book has appeared under a different 
title (Carman and McKee, History of the United States, Vol. 1) already 
noted in this Review (ante, XLX, 303-504). In the matter of style, choice 

subject matter, ete., the present volume offers the essentials of a 
satisfactory manual. The treatment is factual, with little of criticism 
or interpretation; and the book would seem more adapted to an intr 
duetory survey than to an advanced or specialized course. Such subjects 
as the ‘‘industrial revolution,’’ labor movements, transportation, finance, 
westward expansion, the tariff, agrarian life, science and invention, re 
ligion and reform, literature, journalism, education, the old South, see- 
tionalism, and the Civil War, are passed in review; men such as Samuel 

Slater, Daniel Drew, Cyrus McCormick, William Gregg, and Robert 

Owen are given emphasis; even the lowly itinerant peddler is not neg- 

lected. Among the larger formulas for interpreting American trends 

the author stresses ‘‘acquisitiveness and exploitation,’’ centralization, 
and the ‘‘triumph of the industrialized North’’ (p. iii). In the large 
mass of facts treated the percentage of accuracy is high; but there are 
some errors that should be caught in revision. ‘‘Fontier’’ should read 


‘‘Fortier’’ (p. 441) ; Douglas’ share in the compromise of 1850 should 
not be slighted (p. 489); and the statement (p. 498) that Dred Scott 
‘“won’’ in the ‘‘United States District [Cireuit] Court’’ should be cor 
rected. Teachers and preachers were not exempted from military service 


by the conscription law of 1863 as stated on page 525; it is mere spee 
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ulation to say that Lincoln’s defeat in 1864 ‘‘would probably have 
meant’’ Confederate victory (p. 537) ; the dispute concerning the Trent 
was not due to the fact that a neutral vessel was searched (p. 560) but 
to the forcible removal of the Confederate envoys; the number of ‘‘un- 
redeemed . . . states’’ in 1865 was not seven (p. 596); and the recon- 
struction law of March 2, 1867, was the substitute offered by John Sher- 
man, not the bill drafted by Thaddeus Stevens (p. 599). 

But the errors, even trivial ones, are few. The book shows the mind 
and hand of a competent author, while on the publisher’s part a volume 
of attractive appearance has been produced. The type-page has great 
legibility ; numerous illustrations and charts add both utility and enter- 
tainment; chapter bibliographies are well selected; and in general the 
text is skillfully organized and well written. 


University of Illinois J. G. RaNnDALL 


Letters of Grover Cleveland, 1850-1908. Edited by Allan Nevins. (Bos 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1933. xix + 640 pp. Frontispiece 
and addenda. $5.00.) 

Professor Nevins makes no claims to have published a complete edi- 
tion of Cleveland’s letters. The mass of such materials would have been 
too great. Even if editor and publisher had wished to do so it would 
have been a premature effort. Within a year of the appearance of this 
work the editor published in The American Scholar, I11, no. 2, p. 245, a 
supplementary list of letters to Chief Justice Melville Fuller, all just as 
important for historical purposes as those in this edition. Professor 
Nevins had exploited these letters in his Grover Cleveland, and now 
spreads before students the historical and biographical evidence in 
extenso. 

There are about 900 letters in the collection, half written to a smal! 
circle of Cleveland’s intimates. Letters to his early law partner ( Wilson 
J. Bissell), cabinet and party associates (Carlisle, Dickinson, Harmon, 
Lamont, Vilas, and Whitney), and a few close personal friends like 
Commodore E. C. Benedict, a hunting and yachting companion, Dr. 
Joseph Bryant, personal physician, Richard W. Gilder, editor of the Cen- 
tury magazine, Joseph Jefferson, the actor, and Dean Andrew W. West 
of Princeton University, constitute the chief part of material made avail- 
able for historians. Generally, the letters are concerned with public mat- 
ters, though enough touch on personal affairs and feelings to contribute 
further light on the traits and character of the man, Cleveland. Glimpses 
of the lighter side of his life occur not infrequently, though to President 
Cleveland letter writing was the occasion for the transmission of serious 
thoughts on weighty state matters. A typical letter, and one of more than 
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ordinary significance, is one to William L. Wilson on the tariff (p. 354 
A telegram to William Randolph Hearst reveals Cleveland at his best 
and deserves to survive —‘‘I decline to allow my sorrow for those who 
died on the Maine to be perverted to an advertising scheme for the New 
York Journal.”’ 


W. R. U. ELBERT J. BENTON 


The American Procession: American Life Since 1860 in Photographs. 
Assembled by Agnes Rogers. Running comment by Frederick Lewis 
Allen. (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1933. $2.75. 

This work supplies a valuable collection of illustrative source materials 
for the period from the outbreak of the Civil War to the declaration of 
hostilities against Germany in 1917. From the holdings of various deal- 
ers, agents, and collectors the editors have assembled a sequence of nearly 
three hundred clear cut photographs with brief running comments by 
Mr. Allen that total something over twenty thousand words. The selee- 
ions, made at great pains to secure important as well as striking mate- 
rials, give not so much the ‘‘slow motion-picture of people, events, 
fashions, sports and customs during nearly sixty years’’ that the editors 
suggest, but a suecession of peep-hole shows that provide glimpses of the 
changing culture of a rapidly developing America. The comments sug 
gest a journalistic interest in the entertainment of the reader as much as 
a serious historical objective. 

As a primer of social history, the record is of course spotty. The re 
viewer has recently had oceasion to go over thousands of items of con- 
temporary illustrative material for the Civil War and is impressed with 
the wealth of this material and with the omissions that must be made. 
Some twenty plates in this volume cover this period with pictures of 
Broadway and stock exchange, of camp and battlefield, of political and 
stage celebrities, and the like. With this the book is done with war and, 
pretty much, with politics. The later pictures illustrate the rise of Amer- 
ican sports, the development of modern agencies of transportation and 
communication, the amusements of polite society — and of the vulgar, 
the fickle whims of Dame Fashion, the havoe wrought by fire, flood, and 
earthquake, the wild rush to the Klondike, and other aspects of contem- 
porary civilization. Gradually the scene takes on a more and more famil- 
lar aspect until with the scene of Woodrow Wilson recommending to 
Congress the declaration of war against Germany, one is left to ponder 
the fact that the great war to make the world safe for democracy is as far 
off today as the Civil War was from the eighties. 

The historian concedes the value of this ‘‘experiment in the presenta- 
tion of American social history’’ and only hopes that it will lead the 
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public to a greater interest in the more substantial story that lies back 
of these enlightening photographs. It is unfortunate that the work is 
supplied with neither a table of contents, nor an index, nor even a num. 
bering of pages or of plates. 


W. RK. U. A. C. C. 


Warpath: The True Story of the Fighting Sioux, Told in a Biography of 
Chief White Bull. By Stanley Vestal. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1934. xvii + 291 pp. Lllustrations, appendix, and bibliography. 
$3.00.) 

Itinerants of the Timber Lands. By Gray McClintock. (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1934. 286 pp. $2.00.) 

This work is the second of Vestal’s series dealing with the Plains In. 
dians. The first dealt with the life of Sitting Bull, a typical Dakota chief 
of the Great Plains. The story of White Bull is presented as an autobio- 
graphical narrative of a Dakota warrior and chief. The author ex- 
plains in his preface his purpose in compiling the data for this work. 
He uses White Bull as the most perfect type of an Indian fighter and the 
incidents of his life serve to explain in detail the tactics and strategy of 
Indian warfare on the Plains. This Indian fighter served admirably the 
purpose of this study of native warfare. He took part in the combats 
between the U.S. soldiers and his own people for some twenty years, 
eovering the period from 1865 to 1882. 

In addition to presenting the fighting prowess of this people through 
White Bull’s record, the author has performed another service for the 
scientist and the student of native culture. He gives in painstaking detail, 
through the long and colorful life of his hero, the social and religious life 
of the Dakotas, their tribal customs and their daily routine of hunting, 
trapping, trading, and travel. 

Much of the history covered by this narrative has been dealt with by 
other historians. The author has been exceedingly careful to relate the 
events as they were told to him by the warrior who took part in them. 
Thus is given an entirely new version of the famous ‘‘ Wagon Box fight’’ 
near Fort Phil Kearny in 1867. The historians that have described this 
fight have as a rule given a greatly exaggerated account of the Indian 
casualties as ranging from sixty to fifteen hundred and the total number 
of Indians in the fight as three thousand. From the account of White 
Bull, who was present at the fight, six Indians were killed and as many 
wounded while less than one thousand Indians took part in the attack. 

This incident serves to illustrate the value of Vestal’s work in record- 
ing eye witness accounts of these stirring encounters between the white 
soldiers and the Indian warriors of the Great Plains. 
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In a lesser degree the accounts of actual buffalo hunts by the Dakotas 
are remarkable for their fidelity and their picturesque action. 

The work is illustrated by excellent portraits, battle plans, maps, and 
sketches. In the appendix is given the calendar or winter count of White 
Bull, in which the principal tribal events of each year are set down from 
1783 to 1932. 

MecClintoek’s sketches of the life of the timberwolves of Canada is still 
another record of a passing phase of wilderness life. The author has been 
a trapper, hunter, and explorer in the wilds of the Northwest. This has 
supplied him with the material for his numerous books and radio stories 
that have since 1906 made him a well known character in his chosen field. 
The present sketch is a remarkable life history of two timberwolves, who 
with their hunting companions ranged over the wilderness country of 
northwestern Canada. 


University of North Dakota O. G. Lipsy 


Reminiscences of an American Scholar: The Beginnings of Columbia 
University. By John W. Burgess. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1934. viii 4+- 430 pp. Frontispiece and appendices. $3.50. 

These memoirs begin with boy-life on a slave plantation in middle 
Tennessee and end with a Roosevelt professorship in the University of 
Berlin. They tell the story of a notable career in an unusually charming 
way, revealing a character endowed with strong common sense and tact, 
as well as wisdom, high ideals, and mentality. 

Many changes occurred within this man’s life-time. Yet it is difficult 
for the present generation to realize that only sixty years ago American 
colleges regarded all essential truth as having been already found. This 
volume is as much the history of the emergence of the American uni- 
versity from medievalism as it is the story of a man. When Burgess went 
to Columbia in 1876 the School of Arts had a faculty of seven or eight 
and a student body of about 250. The library contained some 25,000 vol- 
umes, carefully guarded by an individual who opened it for an hour or 
two daily, and who opposed spending money for new books when students 
made so little use of those already on hand. Not a member of Burgess’ 
class of 1877 showed any aptitude for his work, and few gave evidence 
of the slightest effort to prepare assignments. The founding of the School 
of Political Seience in the early eighties, under his direction, was the 
first step in the effort to create amid such surroundings a university de- 
voted to ‘‘free and untrammeled individual research and complete free- 
dom of instruction in imparting the results of such research’’ (p. 203). 

The book is replete with glimpses of European university life in the 
seventies and eighties, and abounds in sketches of notables of both hemi- 
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spheres. It is especially rich in thumb-nail portraits of Americans who 
have become masters of social science. Many of these were Burgess’ stu- 
dents. But the story is not without a tragic element. It introduces a young 
soldier, vowing while on sentinel duty during the Civil War, to devote his 
life to teaching men to live by reason instead of war; it follows him 
through years of preparation for this task, as a student at Amherst. 
Columbia, Gottingen, Leipzig, and Berlin; it records his success in 
founding the School of Political Science with the promotion of this de- 
sign as its central purpose; it leaves the aging scholar disillusioned, con- 
vinced that Americans are, ‘‘after all, a warlike people, superficially in- 
formed, and easy to incite to Quixotic enterprises, preferring war to 
peace on slight provocation’’ (p. 316). 

Perhaps this mood accounts for the termination of the narrative in 
1907, twenty-three years before the writer’s death, for the World War 
and following years brought no events to change it. Readers of his 
Reminiscences may nevertheless indulge the hope that the spirit which 
he infused into the study of political science will not remain forever 
fruitless. 


Ohio State University Homer C. Hockerr 


American Policy of Recognition Towards Mexico. By Stuart Alexander 
MacCorkle. (The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical 
and Political Science, Series LI, Number 3. (Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1933. 119 pp. Bibliography.) 

This study is in no sense an attempt to trace the diplomatic relations 
of the United States and Mexico. It is, rather, a detailed analysis of 

United States recognition policy with respect to new governments in 

Mexico in an effort to determine what the general policy has been or if 

the United States has had anything like a general policy. The author’s 

conclusion is that while there have been certain guiding principles, such 
as Jefferson’s ‘‘de facto’’ theory of recognition, this government has 
been guided by the will of the nation, its ability to discharge its interna- 
tional obligations, and the interests of the United States. He states ‘‘that 
perhaps such a thing as a carefully observed foreign policy has not been 
followed for any great period of time by the United States towards 

Mexico; but that there have been certain guiding principles which have 

been practiced and adhered to, their emphasis depending in a large 

measure upon time and circumstances.”’ 

The writer of this little monograph has made extensive use of printed 
documents, official correspondence, memoirs and biographies, as well as 
the standard secondary works. In the recent period, newspaper and peri- 
odical literature has been his chief reliance. The chapters which deal with 
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the recognition of the Juarez and Diaz governments present much that is 
new and are of special value. In some instances, as on page forty-one, 
paragraph two, where a negative has clearly been omitted in the third 
sentence, there is evidence of some carelessness in proof-reading. There 
is an index and an arranged, but not annotated, bibliography. 


University of Michigan ArTHUR S. AITON 


American Farm Policy. By Wilson Gee. (New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company, Inc., 1934. ix + 146 pp. $1.50.) 

This is a clear, succinct, authoritative analysis of American farm 
policy, past and present. As one of a series of the so-called ‘‘social 
action’’ books, the purpose of this treatise is to ‘‘ analyze specific problems 
and formulate plans of action.’’ Assuming that an ‘‘unplanned, riot- 
ously unrestricted agriculture contributes no more to an economically 
balanced nation than does an unbridled, capitalistic industrialism’’ and 
that a nation cannot exist ‘‘half boom and half broke,’’ the author finds 
salvation in well-considered experimentation and planned economy, and 
hence for the most part gives unqualified approval of the New Deal. 

Beginning with a survey of the farm policies of the nineteenth century, 
the book moves rapidly forward to a consideration of the agricultural im- 
passe which developed immediately after the World War. Then follows a 
more careful review of the Republican policies of the 1920’s, with par- 
ticular attention devoted to the reports of the various committees, com- 
missions, conferences, and conventions which studied the agricultural 
problem, and a conclusion that the Harding-Coolidge-Hoover era con- 
tributed little of a permanent nature to the agricultural welfare of the 
country. 

The remaining two-thirds of the volume are concerned with the farm 
policy of the present Rooseveltian period: the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act and processing taxes, the new land policy, ruralization of industry, 
and the commodity dollar. The author has little to suggest in the way of 
improving upon the present policies, but does find it possible and de- 
sirable to establish better planning-machinery, viz., a non-political, per- 
manent National Planning Board as a scientific advisory body to both 
Congress and the President. As buffers against the findings of this Board 
he feels the need for the welding together of the farmers into a Farmers’ 
Federation similar in structure to the American Federation of Labor, and 
the establishment of a number of well-endowed, independent research 
organizations to serve as checks upon the National Board. 

Considering the purpose for which it was written, the book is highly 
commendable. 


Ws ©. Roy Marvin Rospsins 
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Who Rules America? A Century of Invisible Government. By John Me- 
Conaughy. Appendix by Lincoln Colcord. (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1934. 338 pp. $3.00.) 

The author of this book was originally a newspaper man, who during 
the War enjoyed membership in the Committee on Public Information. 
As the result of unpleasant experience with the forces of ‘‘invisible goy- 
ernment’’ at that time, he was inspired to make a study of similar influ- 
ences during the first century under the Constitution. 

‘Invisible government’’ he describes ‘‘as the political and economic 
control of the community — or the political control for selfish, if not 
sinister economic purposes — by individual men, or groups or organi- 
zations, who are careful to evade the responsibility which should always 
accompany power. They operate behind a mask of puppets in polities 
and business, and these must take the blame in courts of law, and before 
the bar of public opinion, for any errors in the technique of knavery.”’ 

3ringing to his task all the enthusiasm of the convert, Mr. MeCon- 
aughy believes ‘‘it is of first importance that the false gloss which our 
history textbooks too often spread over conspicuous figures of our past 
should be wiped away, so that they be seen as they were.’’ With the 
naiveté of the amateur making his first excursion into the realm of his- 
torical investigation, he is surprised to find that Jefferson rather than 

Washington coined the phrase ‘‘entangling alliances.”’ 

The tone of the book is amply illustrated by the title of the second 
chapter — ‘‘The Funding Fathers.’’ This chapter is a recapitulation of 
Beard’s account of the funding operations of Hamilton, in which Me- 
Conaughy displays a very evident pleasure with the ‘‘discoveries’’ he 
| MceConaughy] has made. In similar vein there follow chapters designed 
to reveal the ‘‘true inwardness’’ of Jefferson, of John Marshall, and the 
opponents of Jackson in the bank controversy. In one way or another 
just about every sordid incident in American history is introduced, with 
a chapter, entitled ‘‘The Sack of a Nation,’’ devoted to the doings of the 
financial freebooters of the Civil War and Post-Civil War areas, and to 
the corruption of the Grant administration. 

The book is neither a work of original research nor of high class-pop- 
ularization of the investigations of others. The student of history will 
find in it little that is new or novel, either in the way of material or of 
interpretation. If it was the purpose of the author to inform the general 
reader as to economic factors in American history, that has been done 
with infinitely greater restrain, with deeper insight and understanding, 
and with superior grace and charm by Beard in The Rise of American 
Civilization. It is probable, however, that a certain type of reader who 
has not the time to read Beard, may be tempted by the title and brevity 
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of this book to read it as a useful antidote to the perverted view of 
American history, so diligently fostered by professional patriots and 
natriotie societies. 


Brown University James B. Hepaes 


Racketeering in Washington. By Raymond Clapper. (Boston: L. C. Page 
and Company, 1933. xii + 321 pp. Cartoon illustrations. $3.00.) 

In his sub-title the author tells that this is ‘‘an account from authorita- 
tive records of the grafting in small and great things by our Senators and 
Members of the House of Representatives and Executives in Publie De- 
partments who line their private pockets, live in the lap of luxury at the 
expense of the tax-payer, and indulge in nepotism, junketing, padded 
expense accounts and many wastes and extravagances at the very time 
that millions of our citizens are out of work.’’ 

These are the practices for which, according to Henry Ford, who writes 
the introduction to the book, the American public takes ‘‘ palliative ex- 
planations . .. with a sense of relief that things are not worse, a feeling 
almost of gratitude that something good can yet be said of our national 
system.”’ 

Illustrated with a number of suggestive drawings by well known ear- 
toonists, Clapper’s volume frankly flays ‘‘ payroll statesmen’’ who secure 
sinecure jobs for members of their families; pad their expense accounts 
unmercifully ; charge up mileage allowance ; enjoy personal services such 
as the free barber shop (for Senators), expensive drinking water, frank- 
ing privileges, and the Senate garage; secure free publication of political 
material through the pages of the Congressional Record ; and give federal 
jobs to a nepotie army of henchmen, friends, and vigilantes. The names 
of such veteran sinners as Simeon D. Fess, Reed Smoot, and John N. 
Garner frequently dot his pages. Spending ‘‘de luxe,’’ subsidies, extrav- 
agances in the army and navy, the unbelievable burden of pensions, and 
the insidious effect of lobbying, all come in for their share of criticism. 

The author believes that it is wholesome to ‘‘check up,’’ that racka- 
teering ‘‘thrives in the shadow of public indifference,’’ but ‘‘ withers 
quickly in the sunlight,’’ and therefore concludes that ‘‘the challenge 
becomes greater than ever .. . to support faithful publie servants and 
to deal out swift rebuke to the others, the challenge to keep the light 
turned on.’’ This is not a challenge to Democracy but ‘‘to the people them- 
selves.’’ 

The organization of the material could bear improvement and the index 
is not very analytical. The style is readable enough but not quite as scin- 
tillating as that employed by some of the earlier debunkers of federal 
government. 


W. R. U. B. E. J. 
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Loose Leaves from a Busy Life. By Morris Hillquit. (New York: The 
Maemillan Company, 1934. vii + 339 pp. $2.50.) 

The title of this volume accurately describes its contents. Without at- 
tempting a complete autobiography, the late Morris Hillquit has here 
recorded the memorable incidents in his active and useful life. Most of 
these are concerned with agitation for socialism and defending minority 
groups before the courts. 

An outstanding lawyer, a capable historian — as witness his History of 
Socialism in the United States — an effective leader of public causes, and 
above all the intellectual genius of the Socialist party, all combine to 
make Hillquit a significant figure in America’s recent past. In these 
recollections he is no mere propagandist, but a fair, reasonable commenta- 
tor upon his own eareer. One does not look for documentation in a book 
of reminiscences, but it is evident here that in many places memory has 
been checked against contemporary sources. The reader will find it a 
reliable account of certain phases of socialist and labor history in th: 
United States during the past forty years. 

The recollections begin with Hillquit’s first experiences in America 
among the immigrant groups on the roofs of Cherry Street. This is fo 
lowed by accounts of his early trade union activity, the founding of 
the Socialist party, and its subsequent history down through the La 
Follette campaign of 1924. Possibly Hillquit’s death prevented the addi- 
tion of chapters on developments since that date. There is substance of 
interest in every chapter included, but the most important and detailed 
section deals with the relation of the American Socialists to the World 
War. Some of the lesser incidents, such as the case of Frank Harris ani 
the post office department, or E. E. Slosson’s paper before the X Club 
are highly amusing; others such as the Johann Most trial, the expulsion 
of the Socialist members from the New York Legislature, and the Gorky 
episode, contain material facts not previously published. 

The final chapter is a reprint of a speech the author made in 1932 
Here he reaffirmed his faith in the movement that has been his life work 
“To me,’’ he concluded, ‘‘the Socialist movement with its enthusiasm 
and idealisms, its comradeship and struggles, its hopes and disappoint- 
ments, its victories and defeats, has been the best that life has had to 
offer.’’ 


University of Missourt EvMer ELLIs 


They Were Giants. By Charles Reynolds Brown. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1934. x + 279 pp. $2.00.) 

In this volume of brief biographical sketches a distinguished theologian 

has written about the careers of ten men of outstanding achievement. 
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Versatile Benjamin Franklin, designated as ‘‘the man who stood four- 
square,’’ heads the list; while Abraham Lincoln, ‘‘the greatest man of 
the Nineteenth Century’’ in the author’s opinion, is the subject of the 


final article. In between are chapters on eight prominent but less widely 


known personages: Horace Bushnell, Anthony Trollope, Peter Cooper, 
Edward Everett Hale, Silas Weir Mitchell, Phillips Brooks, David Starr 
Jordan, and Washington Gladden. The sketches have been written pri- 
marily for ‘‘the younger people’’— a group which has not, Dr. Brown 
asserts, ‘‘to any considerable extent bowed the knee to Baal and the 
other false gods of the sneering, cynical cult.’’ He is certain that ‘‘the 
young people for the most part are still ardent hero-worshippers’’; and 
he commends ‘‘to them these ten men as patron saints of the full and 
radiant life’’ (p. vi). 

The foregoing quoted excerpts reveal the author’s approach to his 
biographical task, and illustrate the technique which he has employed 
throughout the ensuing pages of They Were Giants. Hardly a line of 
adverse criticism regarding any of the ten men presented is to be found 
in the entire book; while fulsome praise and scriptural allusions appear 
on almost every page. The sketches are virtually devoid of documenta- 
tion; they contain some arresting inaccuracies which include (p. 148) 
the misquoting of a number of highly speculative religious experiences 
(pp. 9, 214, 215) they aseribe the quality of established historical fact. 
The volume, in short, is not a significant or scholarly performance in his- 
torical writing. It suggests, rather, a series of sermons in biographical 
apparel. 


New York University Ray W. Irwin 


Roaming American Playgrounds. By John T. Faris. (New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart, 1934. xiv + 331 pp. Illustrations. $3.00.) 

‘“There are people who make the mistake of thinking that the things 
worth seeing and the places worth visiting are all across the sea. They 
need to remind themselves that it is well worth while to See America 
First.”’ 

With this avowal, the author proceeds to sketch the physical, floral, 
faunal, and in some instances the man-made attractions of the United 
States. The result is an extremely valuable and well written book, en- 
livened by well chosen pictures and filled with an amazing number of 
facts. The volume is truly a monumental collection of factual informa- 
tion econeerning parks, resorts, and scenic wonders in all parts of the 
country, including Alaska and the outlying dependencies. It is saved 
from monotony, however, by a varied and pleasing style. 

Valuable as the book is, it is deficient in a few respects, and occa- 
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sionally offends the really discriminating reader. One searches in vain for 
a map or a sketch of any kind between its covers. The author reveals a 
total lack of geographic training in such statements as the following: 
‘‘Towa ... as famous for wheat as the South for cotton’’; ‘‘ Louisiana 
with its... aluvial lands and highlands’’; ‘‘ Marquette, the discoverer 
of the Mississippi’’; ‘‘ Nebraska, too, has its region of rugged moun- 
tains’’; ‘‘Mt. Rainier, on Puget Sound’’; ‘‘ Wind sculptured mountains’”’ 
along the Yukon River; ‘‘ Within a hundred years, Alaska will supp: 
a population as great as the entire Scandinavian Peninsula.”’ 
Despite the unconscious humor of these and other errors, one cann 
but feel that here is a permanent contribution to American travel and 
tourist literature. 


W.R. U. C. LANGDON WHITE 








HISTORICAL NEWS AND COMMENTS 


Among recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts of 
brary of Congress are 30 papers of James Moore, speaker of the assembly 
of South Carolina, 1721; a photostat of the diary of Samuel Fisher dur- 
ing his operations around Lake George, 1758; a statement of the accounts 
of Kender Mason with Great Britain relative to provisions for East 
Florida, 1778-80; the journal of William Alexander, 1779; Dr. Alexander 
Bruce’s ‘‘Enquiry ... Destruction of Mankind in War,’’ ca. 1781; 57 
papers of, or relating to, James Madison and Dolly Payne Madison, 1779- 
1852; papers relating to the Yazoo land grants of Georgia, 1790-1815 

16 pieces) ; 5 papers of Lt. William H. Allen, 1793-1807, of the ‘‘ Chesta- 
peake”’ and ‘‘Leopard’’; several papers of David Porter, David D. Por- 
ter, and William D. Porter, 1814-65; a photostat of the record book of the 
Hopeton Plantation (at North Carolina), 1818-41; a photostat of mem- 
oranda of James Monroe, 1825 and undated; copies of the journals of 
George T. Allan’s journeys in the Northwest, 1841, and the Sandwich 
Islands, 1848; an account book of Jacob Gideon during the 29th and 30th 
Congresses, 1845-49; 103 papers on invention and manufacture of fire- 
arms, by Edward Maynard, 1845-58; Copies of papers of Isaae Draper 
Jr., William Draper, and William Preston, 1847-63; 33 papers of or 
about Crawford W. Long, 1849-1930; 75 papers of Rutherford B. Hayes, 
1856-91; 53 letters, mainly from Capt. Wilson Barstow to his sister, 
Elizabeth Barstow Stoddard, 1861-69; photostats of Civil War letters 
from Charles C. Enslow to his wife; a photocopy of a journal kept by 
Capt. Given Campbell, during Jefferson Davis’ last march, April 15- 
May 10, 1865; a serapbook with letters and clippings relating to Abraham 
Lincoln’s assassination, compiled by George A. Townsend and dated 
1865-99; the autobiography of Margaret O’Neale Eaton, dictated in 
1873; some additional papers of Benjamin Harrison, 1893-1900; letters 
from Col. Paul H. Clark to Gen. John H. Pershing, 1918-19; the papers 
of Charles Evans Hughes; and additional photostats of letters of George 
Washington. 


The Agricultural History Society at its sixteenth annual meeting on 
May 14 in Washington, D.C., elected Edwin F. Gay of Harvard Univer- 
sity, president, and Kathleen Bruce of Hollins College and Frederick 
Merk of Harvard University, members of the executive committee. Dumas 
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Malone, editor of the Dictionary of American Biography, presented a 
memorial on Ulrich B. Phillips, and the retiring president, Louis B. 
Schmidt of Iowa State College delivered an address on ‘‘The Agricuwl- 
tural Revolution in the Prairies and the Great Plains of the United 
States.’’ 


The Office of National Parks, Buildings and Reservations, of the De- 
partment of the Interior has recently issued in mimeographed form, ‘‘ A 
Concise History of Scientists and Scientific Investigations in Yellow- 
stone National Park, with a Bibliography of the Results of Research and 
Travel in the Park Area,’’ by Carl P. Russell. 


A union list of newspapers in American libraries is being compiled 
under the auspices of the Bibliographical Society of America. This work, 
which is being performed under the editorship of Miss Winifred Gregory, 
with headquarters in the Library of Congress, has received a grant of 
$25,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation. 


The American Association of Museums held their annual meeting at 
Toronto, Canada, May 30, 1934. 


The July, 1934, issue of the American Historical Review contains a list 
of additions to and corrections of the ‘‘ List of Research Projects in His- 
tory,’’ which was published as a supplement to the April, 1934, issue. 


The Journal of American History, Volume XXVII, which is composed 
of four numbers in one, contains a medley of items ranging from ma- 
terial on Lord Baltimore, early New York history, William Penn, George 
Washington, to the siege of Vicksburg. 


In recent months the North Carolina Historical Commission has made 
extensive and notable additions to its manuscript collection. 

The John Gray Blount Historical Collection of manuscripts and mu- 
seum objects, deposited by Col. W. B. Rodman of Norfolk by direction 
of the will of the late Miss Lida T. Rodman of Washington, N.C., is the 
largest known North Carolina collection of personal papers. It consists 
of more than 6,000 letters and papers, dated for the most part before 
1800. Subsequent additions will perhaps raise the number of letters 
and papers above 10,000. John Gray Blount, 1752-1833, was a member 
of the House of Commons, Senate, and Council of State; merchant at 
Washington and Tarboro; and the owner of extensive areas of land. 
The manuscripts relate to his landed and mercantile interests and to state 
and national politics. The collection contains letters of William and 
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Thomas Blount, John B. Ashe, Hugh Williamson, John Stanly, William 
Gaston, John Steele, Samuel Johnston, Benjamin Hawkins, William R. 
Davie, Richard Caswell, Archibald D. Murphey, Thomas Ruffin, Blake 
Baker, Henry Potter, Joseph Caldwell, James Glasgow, John Simpson, 
William Polk, Willie Jones, John Lewis Taylor, A!fred Moore, James 
Iredell, John Haywood, and scores of other North Carelinians. 

The commission has also recently acquired the W. Vance Brown Collee- 
tion from Asheville which contains the original manuscript of John 
Strother’s diary and field notes of the North Carolina-Tennessee bound- 
ary survey in 1799. 


Of especial interest among the items listed in the University of North 
Carolina’s Record of Research in Progress, July, 1932-July, 1933 is the 
section relating to the department of history and government. 


Recent acquisitions of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 
include an account book of George Morgan, containing entries relating to 
his activities in the Illinois country during the years 1770-79 ; an addition 
to the papers of General James O’Hara of five account and record books 
of the years 1784-86, 1797, and 1810-19; a group of letters, 1833-36, re- 
ceived by Colonel Dunning R. McNair, a western Pennsylvania stage 
proprietor; the manuscript memoirs of the Reverend George M. Scott, a 
pioneer preacher; a file of the (Pittsburgh) Pennsylvania Advocate, 
longer known as the Daily Advocate and Advertiser, for the years 1832- 
35 and 1840-43; and photostatie copies of a file of the Somerset Whig, 
1818-20, in private possession. 

In the first five months of the calendar year the society has enrolled 
162 new members. 

The annual historical tour, conducted jointly by the society and the 
summer session of the University of Pittsburgh, made Bedford, Penn- 
sylvania, its objective this year on July 13 and 14. 

At the University of Pittsburgh night of the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania, May 29, 1934, at which Professor John W. Oliver 
presided, the following papers were presented: ‘‘The Indian Trader of 
the Upper Ohio Valley,’’ by John Adams and ‘‘A History of Freight 
Transportation Across the Allegheny Mountains Prior to the Civil War,”’ 
by Robert V. Donald. 


At the forty-eighth annual meeting of the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society, April 24, 1934, T. R. Schellenberg, executive 
secretary of the National Joint Committee on Materials for Research, 
now located at Cleveland, spoke on ‘‘ Plans for a State and Local Survey 
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of Archival and Historical Material,’’ and William D. Overman pre- 
sented ‘‘Some Experiences in Making a State Historical Survey.’’ The 
principal address was by John W. Oliver of the University of Pittsburgh 
on ‘‘A New Deal in History.’’ 

The Ohioana Library, originally organized at the Governor’s Mansion 
in Columbus in 1929 has been transferred to the State Library in the 
new State Office Building. The library is made up of books by Ohio 
authors, books about Ohio, and Ohio documents only. The collection now 
totals 1069 volumes. 


The Burton Historical Collection of the Detroit Public Library jis 
preparing a photostatic copy of the business account book of William 
Burnett, prominent St. Joseph fur trader in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century (1796-97). The original is in the possession of the 
Michigan State Historical Commission at Lansing. 

The Michigan State Historical Commission will soon occupy new 
quarters in the old Federal Building at Lansing where the museum will 
be located on the first floor and the division of archives will be on the 
second floor. 

‘*Pioneer Walk’’ the path which runs from the rear of the Detroit 
Public Library building to Cass Avenue is gradually being planted 
with two rows of elm trees each of which constitutes a memorial to some 
distinguished citizen of Detroit whose name has been associated with 
historical or other literary achievement. The first tree was planted in 
honor of Clarence M. Burton, and a second has been dedicated to George 
B. Catlin. 


The Indiana History Bulletin for April, 1934, is devoted to an ‘‘ Arch- 
aeological Survey of Dearborn and Ohio Counties,’’ by Glenn A. Black. 

The Indiana History Bulletin for May, 1934, which contains the 
Southwestern Indiana Historical Society Proceedings for 1929-1933, is 
dedicated to John E. Iglehart, founder and former president of the 
society, and is given over to an uncompleted paper on the ‘‘Standards 
and Subjects of Historical Society Work,’’ by Iglehart, which discusses 
the Turner doctrine, incorporates a reprint of Merle E. Curti’s article 
on ‘‘The Section and the Frontier in American History: The Method- 
ological Concepts of Frederick Jackson Turner,’’ and concludes with an 
analysis of the Turner doctrine as applied to local history. 


Memories of Lincoln, by Thomas D. Jones (New York: The Press of 
the Pioneers, Inc., 1934. 16 pp.), is an attractively bound reprint (from 
the Sacramento Weekly Union, November 4, 1871) of the impressions 
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made by the rail-splitter upon the sculptor who modelled him. Illustra- 
tions of the two Jones busts (one executed in 1861 and the other in 
1863) as well as a portrait of the artist are reproduced and an informa- 
tional prefatory note by Rufus R. Wilson introduces the reminiscences. 


The major portion of the June, 1934, issue of the Abraham Lincoln 
Association Bulletin is devoted to an article discussing William D. 
Howell’s biography of Lincoln under the title, ‘‘ A Unique Biography of 
Lineoln.’’ This article is by Benjamin P. Thomas. 


The June, 1934, Historical News Leaflet of the Chicago Historical So- 
ciety is devoted to marine items including excerpts from a ‘‘ Whaler’s 
Journal,’’ the illustrated diary of John Martin, a member of the crew 
of the ‘‘Luey Ann,’’ of Wilmington, Delaware, during the cruise begun 
in November, 1841, and ended in June, 1844. The original journal is on 
exhibit in the Marine Room of the society. 


The University of Chicago has recently added to its library upwards 
of 4,000 bound volumes, both of general and historical character and of 
specific reference to Lincoln, including approximately one hundred 
bound volumes of notes and scrapbooks of Dr. William E. Barton, his 
letter files, several shelves of small manilla envelopes packed with clip- 
pings, ete., a few volumes of contemporary newspapers, 71 volumes, said 
to have formed a part of the Lincoln and Herndon Law Library, 11 
volumes from the Library of John Hay, a number of commissions and 
pardons signed by Lincoln, a group of law briefs in his hand, a con- 
siderable number of letters from his Cabinet and other contemporaries, 
a large documentation dealing with the genealogy of Lincoln, hundreds 
of pictures of Lincoln and relies. 

The university has obtained the rest of the Oldroyd collection, amount- 
ing to sixteen cases of material, a great number of which are Civil War 
newspapers, as well as nine distinctive manuscripts of Lincoln’s scattered 
over various periods of his life. 

The university also has added to its collection of original sources in ac- 
quiring approximately 16,000 letters to Senator Stephen A. Douglas dur- 
ing three crises of his political career. These letters indicate attitudes of 


leading public men and newspapers during the periods with which they 
deal. 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin has recently acquired the 
papers of the late Senator John J. Blaine as a gift of Mrs. Blaine. The 
collection which fills eight trunks is being arranged by Miss Alice E. 
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Smith, custodian of manuscripts. The society has also acquired the cor- 
respondence of the late Henry S. Huber, former lieutenant governor and 
state senator, which is being arranged by Miss Annie A. Nunns, assistant 
superintendent. Both of these acquisitions should prove to be of import- 
ance to students of the Progressive movement in Wisconsin. 


An important addition has been made to the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety’s large collection of the papers of Ignatius Donnelly by the tem- 
porary deposit with the society of a number of Donnelly’s notebooks, 
day books, ledgers, address books, and fifty-eight volumes of his diaries, 
including those for 1855 and 1857 and for the years from 1863 to 1900. 
The diaries will be edited by Theodore C. Blegen, superintendent of the 
society, for publication. 

Two large paintings and five oil sketches by Henry Lewis have recently 
been given to the society. The sketches, which were made by Lewis in 
1848 on a trip down the Mississippi River from the Falls of St. Anthony 
to St. Louis, include one of the Falls of St. Anthony, one of Minnehaha 
Falls, two of the upper St. Croix River, and one of Indians fishing. The 
paintings — one of Fort Crawford at Prairie du Chien and the other of 
Fort Armstrong at Rock Island — are from sketches made on the same 
journey. The society owns three additional Lewis paintings, two of the 
Falls of St. Anthony and one of St. Paul, painted from the original 
sketches made in 1848. 

The annual summer tour and convention of the society, was held on 
July 14, commemorating the one hundredth anniversary of the arrival 
in Minnesota of Henry H. Sibley and of the missionaries, Samuel W. and 
Gideon H. Pond. Sessions were held at Fort Snelling; at Sibley’s home in 
Mendota; at Shakopee, the home of Samuel Pond; and at Lake Harriet, 
the site of Samuel Pond’s mission to the Sioux. 


**Invalidation of Municipal Ordinances by the Supreme Court of 
Iowa,’’ is the subject diseussed by Ethan P. Allen in Iowa Monograph 
Series, no. 4. 

No. 6, entitled, ‘‘Some Aspects of the Financial Administration of 
Johnson County, Iowa,’’ is by Francis O. Wilcox. 


On April 28, 1934, the Missouri Historical Society held its election of 
members of the board of directors and on May 9, last year’s officers were 
unanimously reélected. 

Among recent acquisitions of the society is a series of translations of 
various papers in the St. Louis Archives, a work undertaken by the 
C. W. A. 
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‘‘The Mississippi River and the Treaty Clause of the Constitution,’’ 
by Charles Warren appeared in the March, 1934, issue of the George 
Washington Law Review. 


‘‘Crime and the Virginia Gazette, 1736-1775,’’ by Marion Dargan, 
which appeared in the May 1, 1934, University of New Mexico Bulletin 
discusses the prevalence and variety of crimes in colonial days as re- 
ported in the Virginia news-sheet. 


The Prophet of Zion-Parnassus: Samuel Eusebius McCorckle, by 
James F. Hurley and Julia Good Eagan (Richmond, Virginia: Presby- 
ierian Committee of Publication, 1934. 121 pp. Frontispiece and bibli- 
ography. $1.00), which is dedicated to the descendants of the Scotch- 
Irish in America, is not only a biography of the pioneer Presbyterian 
preacher and teacher but also the story of the Scotch-Irish movement 
to America, and especially of the role this movement played in the state 
of North Carolina. 


Texas in History — Story — Legend, which has been compiled by Mrs. 
W. R. Potter and edited by Mrs. Olive MeClinie Johnson (Dallas: The 
Southwest Press, 1933. viii + 220 pp. Illustrations), is a collection of 
brief and simply told anecdotes and legends with historical background 
relating to the Lone Star State. The book is intended as supplementary 
reading for fifth, sixth, and seventh grade elementary school classes. 


Texas, by Claudia Norvell (Dallas: The Southwest Press, 1933. xi + 79 
pp. Frontispiece map), will undoubtedly have to undergo some rigid 
revision if another edition of this work is ever contemplated. In its 
present form the author of the booklet is guilty of employing a number 
of misspelled names of persons and Indian tribes, as well as bad gram- 
matical constructions and questionable punctuation. 


In a rather spicy style Morrow Mayo, in his Los Angeles: A History 
with Sideshows (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1933. x + 337 + xvi pp. 
Illustrations, maps, and bibliographical note. $2.50), takes the reader all 
the way from the conquistador to Amie Semple McPherson, in his highly 
seasoned recital of the career of the ‘‘City of the Angels,’’ which ‘‘con- 
tains more square miles than any other city in the world’’ and ‘‘has had 
a career far too fantastic, entertaining, and interesting to be kept from 
the general reader.’’ The bibliographical note at the conclusion of the 
volume is of greater interest to the historian. 


Among articles published during the spring and early summer months 
the following are of a general character: articles in the July, 1934, issue 
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of the Filson Club History Quarterly, which is devoted to an outlined 
history of the club, its publications, meetings, officers, and members, in 
honor of its golden anniversary celebration, May 15, 1934; ‘‘ American 
Susiness and the Spanish-American War,’’ by Julius W. Pratt, in His- 
panic American Historical Review (May); and ‘‘ William Rittenhouse, 
1644-1708 : First Mennonite Minister in America,’’ by Harold 8S. Bender, 
and ‘‘Some Early American Amish Mennonite Disciplines,’’ trans. and 
ed. by Harold 8. Bender, in Mennonite Quarterly Review (April). 

Among articles pertaining to North Carolina and Pennsylvania are the 
following: ‘‘Social Life of the Early Moravians in North Carolina,’’ by 
Edward M. Holder, in North Carolina Historical Review (July, 1934 
‘*The Pennsylvania Argus; A Chapter in Westmoreland County Political 
Journalism,’’ by Summerfield Baldwin, ‘‘ Indian War at the Upper Ohio, 
1779-1782,’’ by Randolph C. Downes, ‘‘Did Captain Jacobs Die at the 
Battle of Kittanning?’’ by James W. Rowe, and ‘‘The Importance of 
the Upper Ohio Country in 1758 — A Contemporary View,’’ in Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Magazine (June). 

Among those centering about the history of the Old Northwest may be 
noted: the April, 1934, issue of the Ohio Archaeological and Historical 
Quarterly, which is devoted to prose and poetry tributes to the late 
Charles B. Galbraith and also contains a posthumus article on ‘‘ Mil! 
Creek Park and the Source of Mill Creek’’; ‘‘ Report of the French Com. 
missioners to the French Government on American Relations in 1794 with 
Mention of Wayne’s Campaign,’’ trans. by Mrs. Kent Hamilton, ‘‘The 
Midwest in 1832: the Journal of B. J. Harvey of Farmington, N. Y., 
while enroute to Ashtabula, Cleveland, Sandusky, Vistula (Toledo), 
Blissfield, Adrian, Tecumseh, Ypsilante and Detroit,’’ in Quarterly Bulle- 
tin of the Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio (July): ‘‘ Early 
French Explorations in the Lake Superior Region,’’ by Harry B. Eber- 
sole, ‘‘Seeing Michigan in 1841: Pioneer Journal of a Trip to Michigan,’ 
by Lansing B. Swan, in Michigan History Magazine (Spring) ; ‘‘The 
Miami Indians Prior to 1700,’’ by Sister Mary Celeste, in Mid-America 
(April) ; ‘The Fox River Norwegian Settlement,’’ by Carlton C. Qualey, 
‘The Seven Wonders of Egypt,’’ by William N. Moyers, ‘‘The Poverty 
of the Illinois French,’’ by John Francis McDermott, and ‘‘A Bibliog- 
raphy of Peoria Imprints,’’ in Journal of the Illinois Historical Society 
(July) ; ‘The Pioneer Wisconsin Family Physician,’’ by J. V. Stevens, 
‘* James R. Doolittle,’’ chap. V, by James L. Sellers, ‘‘Memoirs of Wil- 
liam George Bruce,’’ continued, ‘‘Diary of Thomas Woodward while 
Crossing the Plains, to California in 1850,’’ document, and ‘‘Turner’s 
America,’’ by the editor, in Wisconsin Magazine of History (June). 

Articles concerning the Trans-Mississippi area are: ‘‘Thomas Huston 
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MacBride — The Man,’’ by Ruth A. Gallaher, ‘‘The Scholar,’’ by 
Robert B. Wylie, and ‘‘As He Thinketh,’’ excerpts from the works of 
Thomas H. MacBride, in Palimpsest (May) ; ‘‘ Called to lowa,’’ by Marie 
Haefner, ‘‘The Flood of 1851,’’ by John Ely Briggs, and ‘‘ Indians at 
Gray’s Fold,’’ by Ada Gray Smith, in tbid. (June) ; ‘‘ Early Burling- 
ton,’’ by Louis Pelzer, in tbid. (July) ; ‘‘Some Historie Sites in Iowa,”’ 
by Jacob A. Swisher, in Iowa Journal of History and Politics (July) ; 
‘The Early Cartography of the Missouri Valley,’’ by Raphael N. Ham- 
ilton, in American Historical Review (July) ; ‘‘Campaign against Utes 
and Apaches in Southern Colorado, 1855,’’ by Rafael Chacon and ‘‘ Fort 
Crawford, Colorado, 1880-1890,’’ by John H. Nankwell, in Colorado 
Magazine (May); ‘‘Around a Geologie Clock in Minnesota,’’ by Louis 
H. Powell, ‘‘Some Aspects of Minnesota Pre-History,’’ by Ralph D. 
Brown; ‘‘Radisson’s Two Western Journeys,’’ by Hjalmer R. Holand, 
‘‘Furnishing the Frontier Home,’’ by Evadene A. Burris, ‘‘Some Sources 
for Northwest History — Minnesota County Archives,’’ by Grace L. Nute 
and ‘‘Early Dakota Newspapers,’’ by Arthur J. Larsen, and ‘‘ Early 
Logging Methods,’’ document, by John A. Bardon, in Minnesota History 
June). 


Those relating to the Southwest are: ‘‘Marriage Contracts of French 
Colonial Louisiana,’’ by Henry P. Dart, ‘*‘ Marriage Contract between 
Pré Lemoine d’Iberville and Marie Therese Pollet de la Combe,’’ trans. by 


Heloise H. Cruzat, ‘‘ Autobiography of Francis T. Nicholls,’’ edited by 
Barnes F.. Lathrop, ‘‘ Documents Concerning the Crozat Régime in Louis- 
iana, 1712-17,’’ part III, by Albert G. Sanders, ‘‘A Twelve Year Law 
Suit in New Orleans during the Spanish Régime, 1781-92,’’ by Henry P. 
Dart, ‘‘ Documents Concerning the West Florida Revolution, 1810,’’ part 
Il, by John 8. Kendall, ‘‘A Young Lawyer of Natchitoches of 1836, the 
Diary of William 8S. Toumey,’’ part II, edited by J. Fair Hardin and 
Phanor Breazeale, ‘‘Rapides Parish, Louisiana, A History,’’ part VII, 
by G. P. Whittington, ‘‘The Interregnum in Louisiana in 1861,’’ part 
V, by R. MeC. B. Adams, in Louisiana Historical Quarterly (April) ; 
‘‘Early Plans for the German Catholic Colonization in Texas,’’ by Paul 
J. Folk, ‘‘Paincourt and Poverty,’’ by John F. McDermott, in Mid- 
America (April); ‘‘Ferries in Kansas: Part III] — Blue River,’’ by 
George A. Root, ‘‘A Southerner’s Viewpoint of the Kansas Situation, 
1856-1857: The Letters of Lieut. Col. A. J. Hoole, C. S. A.,’’ coneluding 
installment, edited by William S. Hoole, ‘‘Camp Beecher,’’ by Hortense 
B. Campbell, in Kansas Historical Quarterly (May). 


The Review deeply regrets to report the passing of Joy Morton, at his 
home near Lisle, Illinois, May 9, 1934. Although born at Detroit, Sep- 
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tember 27, 1855, Mr. Morton was essentially a child of the frontier. His 
parents had united their lot with new-born Nebraska a short time before 
his birth, and here his father, J. Sterling Morton, became one of the 
foremost citizens of the commonwealth. Joy, the eldest son, devoted his 
life to business, in which he was eminently successful. The salt company 
which he dominated for almost fifty years became the greatest business 
of its kind in the world. Throughout life he exhibited a deep interest in 
the pioneers, and actively identified himself with the promotion of his- 
torical interests and enterprises. He built at Chicago a replica of the 
first town-house of Boston, erected by one of his ancestors. He was long 
a trustee of the Chicago Historical Society, and a guarantor of this Re- 
view. His father was the creator of Arbor Day, and one of the first to 
demonstrate the practicability of tree culture on the plains of the 
Great American Desert. The son continued this interest, becoming the 
founder of the Morton Arboretum, which he designed to make the finest 
institution of its kind in the country. By his death the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association has lost a sincere and helpful friend. M. M. Q 


The historical guild numbers among its losses of the past spring and 
summer the following historians of note: Henry R. McIlwaine, Virginia 
state librarian and editor of the Virginia State Library edition of the 
Journals of the House of Burgesses and of the Journals of the Council of 
Colonial Virginia, who died on March 16, at the age of 69 years; Julian 
A. C. Chandler, president of William and Mary College and author of a 
History of Suffrage in Virginia (1899) and Makers of Virginia History 
(1904), who died May 31, at the age of 61 years; and William R. Shep- 
herd, for many years professor of political science at Columbia Univer- 
sity and author of the Guide to the Materials for the History of the Unit- 
ed States in the Spanish Archives (1907), Latin America (1914), The 
Hispanic Nations of the New World (1919), and also of the Historical 
Atlas (7th ed. 1929), popularly known as ‘‘Shepherd’s Atlas,’’ who died 
June 7, at the age of 62 years. 


The Social Science Research Council announces for the year 1935-36, 
in addition to the regular post-doctoral research training fellowships and 
grants-in-aid of research, from fifteen to twenty pre-doctoral fellowships 
for graduate study to applicants under twenty-five years of age with a 
bachelor’s degree and not more than one semester’s graduate work, offer- 
ing a stipend of $1,000 plus tuition and a moderate allowance for rail 
road expenses; and about thirty-five pre-doctoral fellowships to candi- 
dates for the Ph.D. degree under twenty-seven years of age, offering a 
stipend of $1,500. 

The following grants-in-aid have been awarded to scholars in American 
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story: by the American Council of Learned Societies — to O. F. Ander, 
Augustana College, for a project on the Swedish-American press; by 
Social Science Research Council — to W. H. Calleott. of the Uni 
versity of South Carolina, for study on the life of Antonio Lépez de 
Santa Anna; to Julius W. Pratt, of the University of Buffalo, for study 
the United States and the Hawaiian Revolution of 1893: to H. H 
Sprout, of Princeton University, for study on American foreign policy ; 
nd to R. H. Woody, of Duke University, for study on the life and times 
Christopher Gadsden. 


Tyler Dennett of Princeton University has accepted the presideney 
of Williams College and assumes his duties in September. 

Samuel F. Bemis of George Washington University is to be lecturer 
n history at Harvard University for the first semester of 1934-35, and 
ill take up his duties as Farnum Professor of Diplomatie History at 
Yale University, February 1, 1935. 


\ 


Wood Gray, research assistant on the ‘‘ History of Chicago,’’ at the 
University of Chicago is to be assistant professor of history at George 
Washington University. 

Earl Cranston of Colgate University is to be head of the department of 

story at Redlands University, Redlands, California. 

A. T. Volwiler of Ohio University has been promoted to the rank of 
professor of history. 

The following are to be on leave of absence during the coming year: 
James P. Baxter, of Harvard University, for the first semester; Marcus 

Hansen, of the University of Illinois, for the year; Curtis Nettels, 

‘the University of Wisconsin, for the second semester. Avery Craven, 


ho has been on leave doing research at the Huntington Library returns 


A 


September to his teaching duties at the University of Chicago 
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